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A NATION OF AMATEURS 


Ir is no longer necessary for Englishmen to repel the charge of 
being ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ Soon after that phrase was 
first invented, the people so designated stood alone in Europe as the 
only people which never bowed the knee to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
sustained all the rest by its desperate tenacity in a war of twenty 
years, lavished upon that war enormous revenues which no other 
nation could have raised, and emerged from it the foremost, if not 
the strongest, of the great military Powers. It has since been 
recognised, and often proved during the present century, that Great 
Britain, like the United States, has a reserve of warlike force not to 
be measured by its military armaments, though amply revealed in 
the unchallenged supremacy of the British Fleet. Moreover, Great 
Britain has ceased to share with Holland the reproach, if it be a 
reproach, of being, par excellence, a shopkeeping or trading nation. 
Germany, for instance, has combined in a remarkable degree the 
commercial with the military spirit, and, while it maintains a most 
formidable army, competes with us on equal terms in the markets 
of the world. But, though our neighbours may now be more disposed 
to rival than to ridicule our energy in trading, and do full justice to 
our fighting capacity, it is to be feared that they have formed a 
much lower estimate of our military organisation, especially as illus- 
trated by the events of the South African War. When maps of our 
own territory were found to be fatally defective; when masses of 
troops were hurled persistently and recklessly against almost 
impregnable positions imperfectly reconnoitred; when scouting 
was habitually and scandalously neglected; when regiment after 
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regiment fell into some trap easy to foresee; when isolated bodies 
of soldiers were constantly left out of touch with the main army, 
and surrendered for want of ammunition or support; when British 
guns were captured wholesale, and Boer guns were carried off 
within sight of our cavalry by ox-teams travelling but two or three 
miles an hour; when Boer ‘ commandos,’ supposed to be flying and 
demoralised, turned again and again on their pursuers, cut off our 
supplies, broke up our line of railway communication, and escaped 
to renew their attacks in some new quarter—when many of these 
blunders were actually witnessed by foreign observers, and all were 
not only reported but exaggerated by the Continental press—when, 
too, it was remembered that we had a numerical superiority of four 
to one over our enemies, who had no military discipline or experience 
—we cannot wonder that our national reputation, not for military 
courage, but for military resource and skill in the art of war, has 
suffered greatly in the eyes of hostile, if not of friendly, critics. 
Not that any of these, unless blinded by prejudice, could fail to 
acknowledge the many disadvantages under which the campaign 
conducted on our side at a distance of nearly 7,000 miles, the 
was intrepid gallantry shown in so many hopeless frontal attacks, the 
admirable fortitude of those who defended Ladysmith, Kimberley, 
and Mafeking, the excellent strategy of Lord Roberts, the heroic 
obstinacy of General Baden-Powell, and all the brilliant incidents 
which have gone far to redeem our military prestige from the sinister 
effect of all the ‘regrettable incidents’ recorded in the despatches. 
No competent foreign critic would disparage the virtues of British 
soldiers or British officers, but he would assuredly say, and not without 
reason, that, conspicuous as they are, these virtues are essentially 
the virtues of the amateur, and not of the professional, arising from 
the native vigour of our national temperament, and not from 
intelligent education or training. It is certainly worth our while to 
consider how far this judgment is true, whether the weakness thus 
disclosed is confined to our military system or extends to other 
departments of national life, whether, in short, we might not be 
called ‘A Nation of Amateurs’ with more justice than ‘ A Nation of 
Shopkeepers,’ and, if so, what are the causes of this national charac- 
teristic, and what (if any) the remedy. 

Of course, the word ‘amateur,’ in its original sense, denotes one 
who does work for love and not for money—because he enjoys it, 
and not because it is his professional duty, or his means of livelihood. 
But it would be easy to show that so rigorous a definition would not 
cover all the popular conceptions of what may be called, for the sake 
of brevity, ‘amateurism,’ the essence of which lies in the spirit, 
rather than in the motive, of action. Professionals may enjoy the 
work for which they are paid; amateurs may be as earnest and 
patient in their labours as if their daily bread depended on them. 
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Cricketers qualified to represent the ‘Gentlemen’ against the 

‘ Players’ are picked from thousands, and must have taken almost as 
much pains in practising the game as if they were professionals ; 
workmen, imbued with the doctrines of the New Trades Unionism, 
may potter over their work just as if they were the merest amateurs. 
Upon the whole, however, those who adopt a calling as their business 
in life, who know that neglect of it may entail the loss of their em- 
ployment, and for whom conscientious energy is the road to promotion, 
will have been prepared for it by a more careful training, and will 
devote their best powers to it with a more painstaking zeal, than if 
they had no other incentive than natural inclination and a hope of 
honourable distinction. In the larger and more important sense, 
then, amateurs are men who are not braced up to a high standard of 
effort and proficiency by a knowledge that failure may involve ruin, 
who seldom fully realise the difficulties of success against trained 
competitors, and who therefore rebel against the drudgery of pro- 
fessional drill and methodical instruction. 

If a nation is to be judged by the character and habits of its 
upper classes, Great Britain has surely a unique claim to be entitled 
‘A Nation of Amateurs.’ There may be more great millionaires in 
America, but in no country of the world is there a ‘leisure-class’ to 
be compared in numbers or influence with that which overspreads 
this country. It is represented not only by all the parks and other 
‘gentlemen’s places’ thickly dotted over every county, but still 
more by the miles upon miles of London houses in which no one 
could live on less than some three thousand a year, and by the hand- 
some villas encircling so many provincial towns, or fringing the 
French and Italian Riviera. No doubt, many of these residences 
belong to owners still actively engaged in lucrative professions or 
trades, but myriads upon myriads of them belong to dormant 
partners, or people deriving their whole income from investments. 
In fact, we are no less a nation of annuitants than a nation of 
amateurs, for in no other country is there an equal, or nearly equal, 
proportion of citizens living on the proceeds of accumulated wealth. 
These are the people who, if they do not keep yachts or packs of 
hounds or racing stables, can indulge in every luxury that heart 
could wish, including that of paying some two hundred a year for 
each son at a public school and somewhat more for each son at 
college. It is but fair to say that no leisure-class ever used its 
wealth and privileges with so little selfishness and so much public 
spirit. The amount of unpaid public service rendered by volunteers 
in this country is beyond all precedent and exceeds all calculation. 
It is the more remarkable, because a great part of it is rendered by 
country gentlemen, whose powers and prerogatives have been greatly 
curtailed of late by legislation. We may justly be proud of the fact 
that ‘amateurs’ carry on, without remuneration, the entire work of 
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Parliament in both Houses (not to mention the preliminaries of 
canvassing), as well as that of County Councils, Municipal Councils, 
and School Boards ; that criminal justice is largely and well adminis- 
tered by amateur magistrates, not, however, without the aid of 
professional clerks; that amateur members of commissions and 
committees supersede the necessity of keeping an army of salaried 
officials; that hospitals, no less than religious and philanthropic 
societies, are chiefly managed by amateurs ; that amateur enthusiasm 
initiates and inspires almost every sound measure for the public good. 
It is doubtless the spirit of independence and self-reliance fostered by 
all this amateur energy that fits Englishmen to act for themselves in 
distant lands among alien populations, and has done much to build 
up our Colonial Empire. And yet we must not shut our eyes to 
‘the defects of our virtues.’ The young Englishman of this great 
leisure-class is no dandy and no coward, but he is an amateur born 
and bred, with an amateur’s lack of training, an amateur’s contempt 
for method, and an amateur’s ideal of life. The struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest are unknown to him. He may have 
learned valuable lessons in the schoolroom under a well-trained 
governess, but at a preparatory school and a public school he finds 
himself under untrained masters, and among schoolfellows who are 
mostly amateurs, and hardly that, in their studies, while they are 
almost professionals in their games. If he is destined for Oxford or 
Cambridge, he discovers that no examination-test whatever is required 
by either University for admission, and that at most Colleges the 
entrance examination is such as any well-taught boy of fifteen could 
pass with ease. As for Responsions, the intermediate examinations, 
and the final examinations, a minimum of industry will suffice to 
obtain a pass-degree, and, if tolerably well conducted, he may get 
creditably through a University course on the maxim of ‘ pleasure 
first, and duty afterwards.’ Then comes the question of his future 
career, but this has no terrors for him. If he is an eldest son, he 
often looks for his maintenance to a liberal allowance, and perhaps 
to a mariage de convenance; if he is a younger son, he knows 
that no ‘learned’ profession, except the medical, is barred against 
incompetence. The competition for the Home and Indian Civil 
Service is severe enough to demand real mental exertion and skilful 
cramming, and this, it may be remarked, is not conducted on 
amateur principles. But there is now an infinite variety of openings 
for candidates of good antecedents but with no qualifications. One 
of the widest of these is tuition, in all its branches, and I have some- 
times remarked that a young man’s eagerness to teach seemed to be 
in direct proportion to his incapacity of learning. The Colonies, 
though somewhat overstocked with graduates, still absorb a good 
many residual products of the University, and ‘the City’ swarms 
with youths of refined manners and breeding) who have never 
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dreamed of preparing themselves for any form of commercial business. 
In short, the immense magnitude and influence of the leisure-class 
in this country—of men who can afford to be amateurs from the 
cradle to the grave—infects with the amateur spirit the much larger 
class between the aristocracy and the bowrgeoisie, many of whom are 
sons and brothers of men with large fortunes, and most of whom 
borrow their sentiments and tone from those whom they envy. 

Of no profession is this so true as it is of the Army, and it is to 
be feared that recent Army reforms have left the British officer 
almost as much an amateur as ever. Under the old purchase- 
system, he could hardly be otherwise. Owing his original nomination 
to favour, having bought his commission, having to pay for each 
successive step of his promotion, and well knowing that his profession 
was deliberately guarded against the intrusion of poor men, he could 
not be seriously blamed for regarding it from an amateur point of view. 
The actual introduction of competitive examination, the nominal 
introduction of Promotion by Merit, and the institution of Autumn 
Manceuvres, have done something to raise the standard of culture 
among officers, and even to inspire them with a certain appreciation 
of military science. But these improvements have failed to eradicate 
their hereditary and traditional spirit of ‘amateurism.’ Few civilians 
are competent to criticise the defects of our military system, and I 
have certainly no claim to be one of them. But there are many signs 
of weakness in it which are matters of common knowledge, and others 
which have been forced upon public attention by the humiliating 
experience of the South African War. I do not include among the 
sources of this weakness the fact that a civilian, and not a soldier, is 
usually; Minister of War, for the same may be said of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and a contrary rule would be difficult to reconcile 
with the essential conditions of Parliamentary government. The 
present outcry against the War Office is natural enough, and may 
prove to be well founded, when the promised inquiry takes effect ; 
but it is by no means self-evident that our recent shortcomings have 
been mainly due to civilian mismanagement, and I, for one, shall be 
surprised if they are not traced directly to errors of judgment on the 
part of military experts in high places. But the constitution of the 
so-called Committee of Defence within the Cabinet is assuredly open 
to grave objection. Considering that it is this body, rarely summoned 
and qualified only by general ability and good intentions, which is 
solely responsible for organising and even directing the defence of 
the Empire, it may well be regarded as a supreme and typical example 
of amateur administration. In the highest rank of the Army, there 
is happily no want of men like the late Sir Donald Stewart, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, and Lord Kitchener, who, 
whatever their original gifts or education, have been trained in the 
school of actual warfare, have learned every detail of the military 
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art in the field, and are equal in practical knowledge of it to the 
ablest veterans of foreign armies. If, however, we look a little 
below this highest rank, can it be said that favouritism has nothing 
to do with the distribution of commands, or that most of the 
deplorable mistakes which have cost us so dear have not been 
precisely the mistakes which amateur commanders would be likely 
to commit and which professional training would have taught them 
to avoid? Not that professional training or even military experience 
is absolutely necessary to make a cautious and masterful general, 
so long as he is desperately in earnest, and is not tainted with the 
amateur spirit. The most successful Boer leaders had received little 
education, had undergone no competitive examinations, had passed 
through no Staff College, had never studied the history of great cam- 
paigns and sieges, would have been hopelessly unable to‘ get an army out 
of Hyde Park,’ and had never commanded a body of regular soldiers in 
the field. Yet they out-generalled and outwitted, again and again, 
British officers of high reputation who had enjoyed all these advan- 
tages—and that, with small forces of undisciplined men, rather 
farmers than soldiers, and often encumbered with their wives and 
families. The causes of their success, and of our frequent reverses, 
have not yet been fully explained. But one thing is certain—that, 
while they were not professionals in training, they were not amateurs 
in spirit. Having for their single object the defeat of their enemy, 
they were hampered by no rules of military etiquette and few scruples 
of military honour, exercising the utmost ingenuity and sparing no 
pains to inflict the greatest possible injury upon our troops with 
the least possible injury to themselves, allowing us to claim barren 
victories so long as their own losses were much smaller, and retreat- 
ing shamelessly from strong positions if by so doing they could 
draw us on to assault still more formidable positions in the rear. 
For once, they met their match in Baden-Powell ; but who can say 
that, when the history of the war comes to be written, their im- 
provised but scientific generalship will not be the most striking 
feature of it ? 

This efficiency of Boer generalship could not have been foreseen, 
but the deficiency of our own in the vigilance which is the better 
part of strategical valour is just what might have been expected. 
The British officer is made out of the best materials to be found in 
all Christendom. He is usually of gentle birth, and of sound 
physique, fortified by the athletic exercises and animated by the 
honourable traditions of English public schools, brave, courteous, 
self-respecting, careful of his men, willing to share their hardships, 
and ready, at a pinch, to bear their burdens. But, at all events in 
the earlier stages of his career, he seldom takes his profession seriously, 
and is hardly encouraged to do so. There is little enough ‘ shop’ 
talked in mess-rooms, and little real enthusiasm except for sporting 
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and social amusements; military duties are not evaded, but they are 
regarded by most as a ‘bore;’ the young officer is impatient to put 
off his uniform, and ‘leave’ occupies a much larger space in his 
mind than opportunities of smart and useful service. He is not 
indolent, or he would not be a typical Englishman; on the contrary, 
he is full of sportsmanlike energy, and slack only in that which 
concerns the daily routine of his vocation—and ought to bear on his 
advancement. To him, even Autumn Manceuvres are not so much 
a means of learning his craft and earning credit with his superiors, 
as a laborious game in which neither success will bring reward nor 
failure entail the loss of his trip to Scotland. The prospect of active 
service, it is true, rouses the nobler qualities of his nature, and no 
Englishman of middle age, or past middle age, whatever may be his 
private opinions about war, can help being proud of the modest but 
gallant spirit in which hundreds and thousands of his juniors have 
gone out to uphold the honour of the flag in South Africa. But it 
must be confessed, with sadness, that amateur habits and ideas 
cannot be shaken off at will on a toilsome march or ona field of battle. 
There is a deplorable family likeness among our many disasters in 
South Africa which is highly suggestive of a common origin, that 
origin being the self-confidence and carelessness of ‘ amateurism.’ 
The officer who has never been punished for grave blunders, and has 
thought it a joke to fall into an ambush on Salisbury Plain, is only 
too likely to be out-manceuvred by an astute Boer farmer, ignorant 
of regular tactics, but always on the alert, and possessed by the grim 
earnestness of Cromwell. Manly games are an excellent preparation 
for military training, but they are no substitute for it, and no esprit 
de corps will make up for the invaluable habit of being always on 
the qui vive. It may be that in the Peninsula a bayonet-charge 
like a rush at football might prevail against a visible line of infantry, 
armed only with muskets, and standing in the open a hundred yards 
off. But it ought surely to have been realised that a similar 
charge directed against invisible enemies, armed with rifles, and lying 
in pits a thousand yards off, would probably result in an unavoidable 
repulse. Yet Quixotic attacks of this kind, as well as inexplicable 
surprises and retreats, have been of constant recurrence, and some of 
the mild censures which have appeared, as issued from headquarters, 
have been rather those of an umpire commenting upon Autumn 
Manceuvres than of a general commanding an army in presence of 
the enemy. Perhaps, if the real truth were known, part of the 
blame which seems to rest upon our officers ought to be shared by 
the private soldiers. On the other hand, it can never be known 
how much commissioned officers owe to non-commissioned officers, 
who since the days of Wellington have been the backbone of 
British regiments, and often do much to supply the want of pro- 
fessional capacity in their superiors. 
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The exception is said to prove the rule, and certainly the fine 
performances of our Artillery and Engineers in South Africa consti- 
tute a very marked and suggestive exception to the general conduct 
of military operations. For these branches of the Army are precisely 
those which owe most to professional training, and which display 
most of the professional spirit. Moreover, the former had the 
assistance of highly trained Volunteer Engineers drafted in from 
the service of railway companies. But the contrast between the 
general type of our military officers and that of our naval 
officers is still more significant. Naval cadets and midshipmen 
are chiefly drawn from the same classes as subalterns in the 
Army, but they have received from an early age a far more 
special training, and—what is all important—they have been 
accustomed to individual responsibility from the very outset of 
their careers. There is no lounging in barracks for sailors ; even in 
harbour they are never idle, and, when their ships are at sea, they 
are always practically on active service. In the daily and nightly 
conflict with the elements, and the constant exigencies of nautical 
life, the sailor learns a readiness and resource which do not fail him 
on shore as a member of a Naval Brigade, and if his nerve is no 
longer strung up by the perils of the rigging in times of storm, a 
perpetual demand is made on his intelligence by all the modern 
complications of naval equipment. The youngest midshipman 
cannot escape these practical tests of aptitude for his profession ; 
though a mere boy, he must at least be able to command a boat, 
and even now may have to lead a boarding party up the side of an 
enemy’s vessel. When he attains the rank of lieutenant and 
commander, an ever-increasing burden of responsibility is laid upon 
him, and, as captain, he is made to feel the solitary weight of Empire. 
«It should be added that selection by merit governs the higher 
appointments in the Navy far more effectively than those in the 
Army, of which the whole Service is quite well aware. The result is 
that a British naval officer, whatever his virtues or faults, is certainly 
no amateur. The proverbial heartiness of his bearing conceals not 
only a keen sense of professional duty, but a deep self-reliance, and 
a conscious ability to face unforeseen emergencies. The highest 
gifts of tactical skill may of course be as rare among admirals as 
among generals, but few will dispute that, if our soldiers had been 
like our sailors, and our military officers like our naval officers, the 
course of the late war might have been very different. 

The same amateur spirit which cripples the Army pervades 
nearly the whole of what is called professional and public life in this 
country. Let us first look at the Bar. While the young law 
student who is destined to be a solicitor has long been subjected 
to a tolerably severe training, tested by strict examinations, a 
young law student ‘reading’ for the Bar used to be qualified by no 
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test whatever, and, until quite lately, might obtain his call on 
producing evidence of having attended lectures (perhaps half 
asleep), or having been given ‘the run’ of a barrister’s chambers. 
Even now, legal education is in its infancy, and the Bar- 
examination, though compulsory, is notoriously worthless as a proof 
of learning or professional competence. Those students who have 
studied law at the University possess at least a basis for their 
subsequent apprenticeship, and may, if they choose, pick up a great 
deal of practical law in the chambers of a conveyancer or barrister in 
good practice. But to go into the chambers of a conveyancer, for 
instance, without having mastered the Law of Real Property, is like 
being turned loose on the classics without dictionary or grammar, 
for very few lawyers undertake to instruct their pupils, who are 
mostly dependent on help from their fellow-novices. So far as 
training is concerned, nine-tenths of young barristers are essentially 
amateurs at starting. It might be supposed that competition would 
soon convert them into professionals, in spirit at least, and so it does 
in many cases. But the absolute predominance of interest in the 
distribution of briefs among juniors, and the knowledge that no degree 
of merit will command success without interest, has a sensible effect 
in perpetuating the amateur spirit. It is true that in the higher 
stages of a barrister’s career, incompetence is pretty sure to be found 
out and punished by a loss of practice; it is true, also, that a rising 
barrister’s efforts are stimulated by enormous fees and the prospect 
of splendid prizes, but it is then too late to make himself an 
accomplished lawyer, and the flagrantly unscientific character of the 
English Law is not unconnected with the amateur education of those 
who, as counsel, draftsmen, or judges, ultimately frame and mould it. 

The clerical profession is still more evidently the profession of 
amateurs, because there is still less pretence of training for it, and 
the influence of competition among those who embrace it is far 
weaker. The instruction given in Theology at the Universities is, 
no doubt, much better than it was, and a much larger number of 
University candidates for Holy Orders are glad to avail themselves 
of it. But an ever-increasing number of young curates have 
not received a University education at all, nor is Theology, after 
all, the main qualification for parochial work. This can only be 
learnt in large parishes under such men as the late Dean Vaughan. 
Unhappily, very few young curates have been so trained, while a 
large proportion have passed through so-called Theological Training 
Colleges, where they often imbibe a spirit of priestly freemasonry 
only too professional, and a Ritualistic bias quite inconsistent with the 
broad and sober principles of the National Church. On the other 
hand, if ministers of that Church have seldom cultivated pastoral 
attainments, they surpass any other class in this country or abroad 
in their general superiority to mercenary conceptions of duty. Let 
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the actual work of thousands among our clergy be compared with 
the minimum which they are officially bound to perform, or could 
be censured for neglecting, and we shall find reason to admire 
them, as true representatives of English public spirit in its noblest 
aspect. 

Strange to say, the higher branches of the great educational 
profession are strongholds of amateurism. The masters and 
mistresses of elementary schools are now well trained, and even 
when they teach mechanically, they teach as persons who have 
grasped the difficulties of teaching, and mean business, as most 
professionals do. But what of masters at the great public schools, 
grammar schools, and private academies, or of the great multitude of 
private tutors who keep boarding houses or ‘coach’ pupils in their 
own homes? Nota twentieth of them have received any training 
whatever, or have the smallest idea that anything beyond a certain 
amount of scholarship and a certain power of commanding attention 
is required for teaching young people. A good scholar, with a 
good athletic record, and a good manner with boys, may notoriously 
aspire to win the highest prizes of the educational profession, 
without a tincture of ‘ pedagogy.’ Now, it must be granted that 
‘ pedagogy ’ is a repulsive phrase, and, what is more, that much is 
to be said for looking upon good teaching as a gift rather than as 
an art. Probably there are no better teachers in England than 
university ‘coaches,’ especially at Cambridge, who are often little 
older than their disciples and perfectly innocent of ‘ pedagogy,’ but 
extremely competent to deal sympathetically with difficulties which 
they have recently felt and overcome for themselves. Almost the 
same may be said of the much-abused ‘ crammers,’ who have seldom 
been professionally trained, but teach a great deal in a very short 
time, and whose methods their rivals at schools and colleges would 
do well to imitate, instead of abusing. But then coaches and 
crammers are usually very clever men ; they give their pupils a great 
deal of individual attention, and their pupils have very strong 
motives for industry. It is teachers of average ability instructing 
pupils of average industry, not individually but in classes, who 
specially need training—not of necessity in training colleges, but 
through close attendance at lessons given by masters of tried 
experience. A good beginning of such training has already been 
made at the Universities, and if it were once known not only that 
certificates of teaching capacity would be a passport to educational 
appointments, but that approved teaching capacity would earn 
educational promotion, there would be far less of the amateur spirit 
in our secondary schools. 

The prevalence of this spirit in British Agriculture and British 
Commerce is equally difficult to explain, for here it might be 
supposed that self-interest would effectually banish it. Yet so it 
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is. The British farmer has been more or less an amateur from 
time immemorial, disdainful of agricultural education, obstinately 
addicted to old-fashioned practices, and seldom looking upon his 
business as one in which he may possibly make his fortune. It is 
true, he does better on the whole than squires who take up with 
farming as a pastime, or even than purely scientific agriculturists, 
because he is a shrewd master of small economies and hard bargains, 
risking little or nothing in speculative expenditure. But he is too 
much of a squireen at heart to be an expert in account-keeping, 
allows middlemen to run away with a great part of his profits, and 
is incorrigibly slow in adapting himself to the exigencies of the 
market. Gardeners, on the contrary, are true professionals, and if 
our farmers would only imitate the energy and ingenuity which 
have enriched our public and private gardens, we might hear less 
of agricultural depression. Of course, the vast mercantile class in 
this country, from the merchant-prince to the retail shopkeeper, is 
business-like and far-sighted, compared with the agricultural class, 
yet even here the amateur spirit makes itself injuriously felt. 
Special branches of business, like those of actuaries, chartered 
accountants, and engineers, are guarded against incompetence by 
strict professional tests, but with the great mass of traders it is far 
otherwise. How many English manufacturers or merchants, for 
instance, dealing with foreign countries, have a thorough knowledge 
of commercial geography, or of the requirements of native customers 
in various parts of the world? I have been informed, on good 
authority, that in the hardware trade with Spain, the correspondence 
is mainly conducted by German clerks, simply because English 
clerks will not trouble themselves to learn the Spanish language. 
At all events, it is admitted that our German rivals, actuated by 
an exclusively professional spirit, shrinking from no drudgery, and 
satisfied with very few holidays and luxuries, are successfully 
challenging our commercial supremacy. Nor can we forget the 
modern intrusion of ‘amateurism’ in its worst form and on the 
largest scale into the management of the greatest commercial 
undertakings. The disclosures in the Hooley case must have 
opened the eyes of simple investors and of the innocent public to 
the gross abuses connected with the amateur direction of companies. 
It has been clearly proved that men of the highest rank or posi- 
tion, wholly ignorant of business and seeking only to make an 
income, are willing not only to accept gratuitous qualifications— 
which in itself is a fraud upon shareholders—but to sell their names 
as decoys for large sums of money. In such practices we have a 
complete exposure of ‘amateurism.’ For, if the presence of amateur 
directors on a Board has any value whatever, it lies in the security 
which it is supposed to afford against dishonest speculations with 
shareholders’ money, inasmuch as these directors are bound over, so 
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to speak, in heavy recognisances of honour to insist on straight- 
forward dealings. What are these recognisances worth, and what are 
we to think of the City men who choose and welcome these West-end 
colleagues, as if their names were worth everything and knowledge 
of City business (which they hardly profess) were worth nothing ? 
Can it be that our City men are in their hearts amateurs also ? 

If we prosecute the same inquiry into the Home Civil Service 
and into political life, we shall be led to a similar conclusion. Until 
quite lately, Bright’s description of the Civil Service as a gigantic 
system of outdoor relief for younger sons of the landed aristocracy 
was not as extravagant as it sounds to us, now that appointments 
have been thrown open to competitive examination. Yet even now, 
whatever may be said against commercial morality in the administra- 
tion of companies, no one would think of comparing the standard 
and atmosphere of work in a merchant’s office with the languor 
prevailing among most junior clerks in public offices. The late 
Mr. Herman Merivale, who had been transferred from the Bar to the 
Civil Service, used to say that he was greatly struck by the compara- 
tive sickliness of Civil Service clerks, who could go off duty at the 
expense of the public, whereas the barrister puts himself on the sick 
list at his own expense, and at the further risk of losing his practice. 
It would be interesting to know how many Civil Service clerks are 
still employed to do the work of copying-machines, and how much 
encouragement the abler of them receive to attempt tasks requiring 
a high order of intelligence. However this may be, most of the 
heads of departments are no amateurs, either in training or in spirit. 
Long experience and the sense of responsibility have developed in 
them an ability, energy, and public spirit, which is constantly 
acknowledged by their Parliamentary chiefs, and ought in itself to 
produce a greater impression than it does on their juniors. As for 
Parliamentary life, it has always been a paradise of amateur ambition. 
Not to speak of the Upper House, how few candidates for a seat 
in the House of Commons have the smallest notion of qualifying 
themselves for it by professional training, or of treating politics as a 
serious and lifelong career! Some, indeed, belonging to privileged 
families, have thus imbibed a considerable knowledge of political 
affairs ; some have gained experience as private secretaries; some 
have travelled widely, not without the hope of learning something 
of foreign and colonial institutions; many more, being experts in 
law, commercial business, or other branches of national activity, 
make valuable contributions to Parliamentary debates on subjects 
within their cognisance. As legislators and statesmen, however, 
nearly all are essentially amateurs, and would probably reject the 
idea of being anything else. If, for instance, the Paris Hcole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques had a counterpart in England, hardly any 
of our future legislators would care to attend its courses ; few even 
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think of travelling about Great Britain, in the spirit of an inquiring 
foreigner, to study the various institutions and industries of their 
own country. The best of them, however, acquire something like a 
political education in the House of Commons itself, and those who 
have risen to political offices often show the finer qualities of the 
amateur tempered by association with professionals. The dualism of 
Parliamentary and Permanent Secretaries and Under-Secretaries is 
not, on the whole, a defect, but a merit, of our constitutional system. 
For it ensures that a blind adherence to routine, which is the 
bane of bureaucracy, shall be corrected by the force of Parliamentary 
and public opinion, while it strengthens Ministers against impulsive 
pressure and ignorant criticism by giving them the support of pro- 
fessional knowledge and a settled official policy. 

It would be possible, if space admitted, to follow out the prevalence 
of the amateur spirit in many other vocations and occupations, such 
as the Diplomatic and Consular Service, the musical profession, and 
the artistic profession. In the first of these, no doubt, good breed- 
ing and social tact must always be valuable qualifications ; in the 
last two the necessity of professional training is fully recognised, yet 
some of our most promising young musicians are fain to seek it in 
the schools of Germany, and some of our most promising young 
painters in the schools of Paris. Public speaking is often regarded 
as a specially English accomplishment, and probably Englishmen 
have more occasions for speaking in public than the citizens of any 
other country, unless it be the United States of America. Now, it 
must be allowed that effectiveness, still more eloquence, in public 
speaking depends upon many elements which professional training 
cannot supply, and which the professional spirit might actually 
impair. But one element, at least—that of clear and powerful 
elocution—can be taught, and ought to have been learned from a 
master by more than half of our best-known speakers, who, however, 
would have scorned any such discipline as humiliating. The fact is 
that faith in native commonsense and cleverness is almost a part of 
our national creed—too often resulting in a system of make-shift and 
make-believe which fails under a heavy strain. Let it be granted 
that in many serious pursuits, as in many games, natural gifts count 
for much, and mechanical practice for comparatively little. Riding 
may be learned in the hunting-field as well as in the riding-school ; 
difficult handicrafts may be learned by rule of thumb as well as in 
technical schools. Still, in most arts, the superiority of professional 
skill, however acquired, is more than justified. The huntsman ofa 
pack is seldom the most brilliant rider in the field, and hardly ever 
the best mounted, but he gets over the country, as no one else does, 
controlling the hounds, and never far behind them. The amateur 
mountaineer may be equal to a guide (though he seldom is) in activity, 
endurance, judgment of weather, and knowledge of the ice-world, but 
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he will never be equal to a guide in the traditional, and often 
hereditary, habit of caution, upon which the guide’s livelihood, and 
the safety of his party, so largely depends. The same may be said 
of the amateur as compared with the professional sailor, and a well- 
known yachtsman, who had actually received a master’s certificate, 
owned to me that he would be quite incompetent to set up rigging 
or superintend the various equipments and repairs which fall within 
the province of a trained sea-captain. So, again, some amateurs 
make excellent and tender nurses, but very few can be trusted, like 
professional nurses, to carry out a doctor’s orders relentlessly, as, for 
instance, by waking a beloved patient out of a refreshing sleep to 
administer food, against his will, lest he should unconsciously sink from 
exhaustion. Amateur travellers conceive and execute explorations 
far beyond the ken of their native followers, and the Royal Geographical 
Society has lately provided the means of instructing them in the 
use of scientific instruments. Still, they are very inferior to natives in 
some humble accomplishments, the knowledge of which may become 
a matter of life or death to a travelling party—in the art of producing 
fire by rubbing sticks, in finding water or even extracting it from 
the roots of trees, in following an invisible track through a desert or 
jungle. But it is needless to multiply illustrations of this kind, for 
the inference to be drawn from them is little more than a truism, 
though a neglected truism—‘ Nil sine magno vita labore dedit 
mortalibus.’ The amateur only half believes this; he is almost always 
‘above his work,’ and fails exactly where close attention to it is a 
vital necessity. The professional, with all his faults, respects his 
work ; to him it is everything, he is not distracted from it by other 
(perhaps higher) interests, and he is seldom clever enough to look 
down upon it. Herein lies the secret of his success. 

If this be so, to prescribe a specific cure for national ‘ amateurism’ 
would indeed be the veriest quackery of amateur presumption. It 
is a law of human nature that men will instinctively shrink from 
trouble, and move along the line of least resistance. Nothing but a 
sense of stern necessity, or habits originally engendered by that 
sense, will quench the inclination to ‘amateurism.’ It is not a 
characteristic vice of the working classes in any age or country, 
simply because they live under the daily stress, if not of a strife for 
subsistence, yet of the obligation to reach a certain standard and to 
satisfy their employers, on pain of pauperism or destitution. Nor is 
it the characteristic vice of the upper classes in nations like the 
Scotch and the North Germans, who have passed through ‘hard 
times’ for many generations, and whose national temperament has 
been stiffened and steeled into a somewhat harsh but robust mould— 
in the one case, by the discipline of poverty; in the other, by the 
discipline of war. England, on the contrary, has been spared these 
purifying ordeals. It has been ‘ Merry England’ for the upper and 
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middle classes ever since the days of Elizabeth, except during the 
short reign of Puritanism, and the pride of national prosperity, 
surviving brief periods of depression, has penetrated downwards to 
classes whose share of that prosperity has been too small. It is partly 
the example of their betters that makes our poor less thrifty and 
resourceful than the peasantry of less favoured countries, and if 
amateur tendencies could be checked in our landed and commercial 
aristocracy, it would have a beneficial effect on the whole population. 
But how is this to be done? Only, it may be feared, by a repetition 
in other spheres of such object-lessons in the failure of ‘ amateurism ’ 
as we have received in South Africa. But the first step towards 
abating a besetting weakness is to discern it clearly and lay it to 
heart seriously. There is such a thing as a change of national 
convictions, an enlightenment of national conscience, and an improve- 
ment of national habits. After all, ‘amateurism’ is not in the 
blood, and therefore all but incurable, but a fatally widespread 
fashion, and therefore capable of being corrected. Within the 
last two or three generations, swearing, hard drinking, and 
duelling, though inveterate practices, have gone out of fashion in 
good society; more recently, philanthropy, almost a saintly attri- 
bute in the days of John Howard,*has actually come into fashion. 
One could almost believe that practical Christianity might be made 
fashionable, if its root did not lie so deep in spiritual religion. It 
may seem too much to expect sustained and disciplined industry 
from those who have no selfish motive for exerting themselves, but 
the majority of English gentlemen have such motives, and there are, 
happily, many eminent examples in the very highest ranks, from the 
Queen downwards, of persons scorning delights and living laborious 
days, without any selfish motives, in the gratuitous but well-regulated 
discharge of public duty. Let us take courage, then, and, without 
forming a league or entering upon a crusade against national 
‘amateurism,’ let us combat it, each in his own circle, by quietly 
‘insisting on the fact.’ The nation which realises and confesses to 
itself that it is ‘a nation of amateurs’ is in a fair way of ceasing to 
deserve the title. 

GeEorGE C. BropRIckK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RITUALISM AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Two years ago, in an article entitled ‘The Ritualist Conspiracy,’ I 
attempted to call attention to the condition of the Church of Eng- 
land, to disclose the attitude of a certain party of prominent Church- 
men, to show that their position was subversive of the essential 
doctrines of the Reformed Faith, and to trace the links which con- 
nected them with the Oxford Movement as the logical outcome and 
development of the policy adopted by its leaders. That the aim of 
the Oxford Movement was the gradual extirpation of Protestantism 
is now admitted by any impartial student of its history to be esta- 
blished beyond a shadow of doubt. The leaders saw clearly that the 
principles of Protestantism—viz. the right of private judgment, the 
reference of every doctrine to Scripture as a test of its claim to 
acceptance, the unimpeded access of every soul to his Maker—were 
incompatible with the ideal they had conceived, and which, however 
much they might disguise it to themselves and others under the 
specious and attractive title of the Re-union of Christendom, was in 
truth but the reassertion of the ancient principle of Rome—the right 
of the Church to control the beliefs, to regulate the affairs, and to 
decide the eternal destiny of man. The triumph of Sacerdotalism 
could not be effected as long as Protestantism retained its hold on 
the people, and therefore to uproot all these instincts was the labo- 
rious task which they took in hand. The Church Times, the organ of 
the Ritualist party, of the 24th of March, 1871, thus expresses their 
aim : 


We are contending, as our adversaries know full well, for the extirpation of 
Protestant opinion and practice, not merely within the Church itself, but throughout 
all England. We do not care one solitary straw whether a man preaches in sur- 
plice, gown, coat, or shirt-sleeves, so long as he does not preach any sort of 
Protestantism. 


This policy, not always so clearly enunciated, but ever kept well 
in view, has been the inspiration of all the Ritualist party from that day 
till now, and the measure of success which has attended it is evidenced 
by the situation with which we are confronted to-day. For many 
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years they carried on the work with the greatest secrecy and in a 
manner so calculated to allay suspicion that little opposition was 
aroused. The following extract from an article on the Ritualist plan 
of campaign, in the Church Times of the 30th of March, 1867, fairly 
exemplifies this statement :— 


This, then, is the thing todo, Let the advanced posts remain as they are. Let 
each of those which is a little behind, and only a little, gradually take up the 
same position, and let this process be carried on (only without haste or wavering) 
down to the last in the chain. A story is told of a dishonest baker who kept him- 
self and his family in meat at a nominal cost by purchasing the very smallest leg 
of mutton to be had, and exchanging this for the next in size sent him by his 
customers, and repeating the process until he had succeeded in obtaining nearly 
twenty pounds of meat for his original six or seven, without any one customer 
being able to detect the fraud in his own case. The cheating baker may point a 
parable, as the Unjust Steward has done. Where there is only the ordinary parish 
routine, but where the preaching is honest and sound, let a gradual change be 
brought in. A choral service, so far as Psalms and Canticles are concerned, on 
some week-day evening, will train people to like a more ornate worship, and that 
which began as an occasional luxury will soon be felt a regular want. Where 
there is monthly Communion, let it be fortnightly; where it is fortnightly, let it 
be weekly ; where it is weekly, let a Thursday office be added. Where all this is 
already existing, candlesticks with unlighted candles may be introduced. Where 
these are already found, they might be lighted at Evensong. Where so much is 
attained, the step to lighting them for the Eucharistic Office is not a long one. 
Where the black gown is in use in the pulpit on Sundays, let it disappear in the 
week. The surplice will soon be preferred, and will oust its rival. It is easy for 
each reader to see how some advance, all in the same direction, can be made, and 
that without any offence taken. Only two things should be most carefully 
observed asarule. First of all, nothing should be introduced without a plain and 
frank statement to the people. Secondly, the innovations ought to be confined at 
Jirst to extra services put on for this very purpose.’ 


Such a plan of campaign needs no comment on our part, but it 
perhaps forms some excuse for the blindness which has possessed 
most people as to the settled aims of the Ritualists. The extirpation 
of Protestantism and the undoing of the work of the Reformation is 
still the watchword of the party. The Church Review of the 3rd of 
May, 1900, writes thus in discussing the effect of the Anglican 
movement on the conversion of the English people to Catholicism :— 


Now the part that the Anglican Revival will in the end be found to have taken 
in the conversion of the English people from the Protestantism which they prac- 
tically as yet hold to a practising Catholicism will depend on the measure in which 
Catholics enter into the fulness of their heritage and fearlessly propagate it, Any 
divergence into insularity, nationalism, or acquiescence in any part of the Protestant 
system will be the death-blow of the whole movement. 


Undeterred by the outcry which the open Romanism practised 
in our churches has evoked, the campaign is still carried on with 
unabated vigour, and now with no attempt at concealment. Two 
years have elapsed since our thoughts were directed to this question, 

1 Leading article from the Church Times, the acknowledged organ of the Hitualists, 
March 30, 1867. 
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and they have taught us much. They have at least brought two 
facts into prominence. One is that the Romanising movement in 
our Church has gone far deeper, and is far more widely spread, and 
is being carried on by a far larger organisation, than the world in 
general had any idea of when first it awoke to the existence of a 
Church crisis ; and the other is that the forces of Protestantism in the 
country are of a character so earnest and so profound, that the 
struggle before us is one which must go to the very heart of the 
nation. Fcr those who realise that religion is to a nation, as to an 
individual, the most vital of all questions, underlying our manner of 
dealing with all the problems of our complex relations with each 
other and with the world around us, it is not surprising that the 
struggle should be of such a nature. Two forces are striving for the 
mastery in the Church of England to-day—on the one hand, the 
Romanising party, who aim at obliterating the Reformation, at 
restoring our beliefs and practices to what they were before that 
event, and who claim the right to hold every dogma which was held 
by the Catholic Church in medizval times, composed mainly, though 
not exclusively, of the clergy ; and, on the other hand, the Protestant 
party, those who adhere firmly to the Reformed faith, comprising a 
considerable section of the clergy, but backed up by the vast majority 
of the laity of the country. 

Without entering into the merits of the particular religious 
views held by these two parties, it cannot be denied that legally the 
Protestants are in an unassailable position. The Reformation is an 
historic fact which cannot be got over, and its work is embodied for us 
in our Liturgy, our Articles, and our Act of Uniformity ; and before 
Ritualism can hope to occupy an equally legal and logical position it 
must procure the repeal of the Acts of Parliament which form the 
basis of our National Church, and alter the terms on which her 
ministers took office. 

These two forces, the Romanising and the Protestant, represent 
those who are most deeply in earnest on this question. But it would 
be a great mistake to assume that all the members of the Church of 
England are divided into these two camps only. There exists besides 
them a very large number of people who are deeply interested in this 
all-important subject, who, while their sympathies are mainly if not 
entirely with Protestantism, yet find themselves unable to join those 
whose zeal tends to lead them into an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to those higher and wider views on doctrinal questions 
which have always found a place in the Church of England, and 
which have made it to differ from the character which Protestantism 
has assumed abroad. These higher views, notably on the nature of 
the Sacraments, together with a deeper appreciation of the value of 
Church organisation and of the position of the ministry, have been 
held by divines in our Church who were the most firmly opposed to 
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the sacerdotal pretensions of the Romish clergy, as well as to the 
doctrines on which those pretensions are built ; and it is the fear of 
seeing such opinions and teaching completely excluded which 
prevents large numbers of people from taking any active part on the 
Protestant side of this controversy. Such broader views are perfectly 
compatible with loyalty to our Reformation teaching. We have but 
to read the works of some of our High Church divines, such as Cosin, 
Jeremy Taylor, and others, to see that these men were as strong 
in their reprobation of the Romish sacramental doctrine as any 
Evangelical to-day could be, and, were they among us now, they 
would have been the first to protest against the declaration put 
forth by the English Church Union on the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Dr. Ince, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, in a pamphlet on 
this subject, proves this conclusively from their writings. In a 
valuable work entitled Liturgical Right and National Wrong, by 
Mr. M. Archdall, the writer deals exhaustively with these questions, 
and supplies extracts from many divines of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, showing their perfect loyalty to the Reformation 
settlement. That those who represent such views as these should 
refrain from throwing the weight of their influence on the Protestant 
side is the more deplorable, because they represent a very large 
amount of the culture and intelligence of the nation, as well as the 
opinion of vast numbers of people who, without going profoundly into 
doctrinal questions, appreciate beauty and dignity in our services, a 
feature which is sometimes wanting, and which is apt to be looked 
upon with suspicion by the more extreme school. To limit the 
comprehensiveness of our Church would be nothing short of a national 
disaster; and even those to whom the Evangelical interpretation of 
doctrinal truth appeals with the greatest force admit that up to a 
limit the Church has been the richer and the better for possessing 
men within her fold whose minds assimilated another and an equally 
important aspect of the same doctrines, and that it is the balance of the 
two schools of thought which has made it possible for our Church to be 
a genuinely national one. The question therefore resolves itself into 
the point when the limit of comprehensiveness has been overstepped, 
and there can be no doubt that a large section of the clergy have done 
so and by a very long way. If this were realised it would be im- 
possible for the moderate party to continue in their attitude of aloof- 
ness towards the present crisis. The great work of the Reformation 
was, as the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed it in his recent decision 
on incense and lights, to put prominently forward the supremacy of the 
Bible, and therefore to model the ceremonial of the Eucharist as closely 
as possible on the Biblical account of the original institution ; or, to 
quote the Bishop of London’s words in a recent Charge, ‘to turn 
the Mass into a Communion ;’ and to this end every word in our Com- 
munion Office is calculated to do away with the notion of a repetition 
wN2 
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of the sacrifice ‘once offered ;’ of a miraculous change in the Ele- 
ments ; or of a sacerdotal act on the part of the priest. The one aim 
and object of the Ritualist party, on the other hand, is the restoration 
of the Mass in all its original significance. 

As one of the correspondents in the Church Review expressed it 
recently, Catholicism is the Mass, and the Mass is Catholicism, and a 
society has recently been formed by Father Ommanney, a Church of 
England clergyman at Sheffield, entitled the League of Holy Mass, 
all the members of which undertake to hear from one to six Masses 
a week. 

Another correspondent in the same journal writes to declare his 
satisfaction that no less than eighteen Masses had taken place in 
one church in one day, and urges what a grand object-lesson this 
is to the faithful, and what an argument for the multiplication of 
altars in the churches. 

Amongst the many manuals issued by the Ritualist party 
is one entitled The Book of the Mass for English Catholics. 
The object of the book is to guide the Catholic worshipper through 
the long maze of prayers which the priest is instructed to offer 
secretly, and which are interpolated between those in our Prayer- 
book. Without this guide the performance of the Communion 
would be to any worshipper in such churches unintelligible. These 
prayers express every doctrine which our Communion Office has 
carefully excluded. The priest and server begin by confessing not 
only to Almighty God, but to the Virgin and many saints by name, 
and pleading for their prayers. The words of our Prayer-book 
giving the sacred elements are omitted, and instead of them the 
priest, after he has placed, according to instructions, a portion of the 
host in the chalice, pronounces the following words: ‘ Let this 
commixture and consecration of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be to us that partake thereof effectual unto eternal 
life ;’ while the ‘ Sacrifice is offered for the living and the dead.’ If 
more proof were needed of the deliberate design of the Ritualists to 
restore the Mass in our Church, it will be found in the Declaration of 
the English Church Union of last July. That document states : 


We, the members of the English Church Union, holding fast to the faith and 
teaching of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, that in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, the Bread and Wine, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
become, in and by consecration, according to our Lord’s institution, verily and 
indeed the Body and Blood of Christ, and that Christ our Lord, present in the 
same Most Holy Sacrament of the altar under the form of Bread and Wine, is to 
be worshipped and adored, desire, in view of present circumstances, to re-affirm, in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church, our belief in this verity of the Christian 
Faith, and to declare that we shall abide by all such teaching and practice as follow 
from this doctrine of the whole Catholic Church of Christ. 


It is surely needless to point out that such a view of the Sacrament 
differs but little from that of the Church of Rome; and when we 
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consider that out of 6,000 clergy who belong to that Society only 
some 200 have been willing to sign the protest against it, we ought to 
be convinced of the extent to which the Mass has replaced the Com- 
munion in the Church of England; while the contrast between the 
Biblical account of the original institution and the actual performance 
of it in the churches of these clergy is so great that the original 
spirit seems wholly gone. 

The other great evil dealt with at the Reformation was the 
practice of private confession, which, except in extreme cases of 
mental distress, is wholly excluded from our Prayer-book. On the 
strength of the few very guarded words dealing with the subject in 
the Prayer-book, which are indicative more of a desire to wean people 
from the practice than to urge them to it, the Ritualist priests have 
built up the whole superstructure of the Confessional in our midst, 
and it were hard to over-estimate the harm which it is doing in our 
country. It is not too much to say that it is threatening the happi- 
ness and joy of home life, it is loosening parental authority by 
bringing in an arbiter between parent and child, it is instilling 
deceit and undermining truthfulness in the child by encouraging the 
secret practice of it without the knowledge and permission of the 
parent, and, where it is practised with that full knowledge and con- 
sent, as it is in many cases, it places the young under the complete 
power and dominion of the priest. It cannot be necessary at this 
stage of the world’s history to urge the dangers and the perils of the 
Confessional—the weakening of moral fibre in the character, the 
inevitable tendency to view sin as a matter to be settled by the per- 
formance of a penance and by a man-granted absolution, not to speak 
of the graver but none the less certain dangers which have in every 
country been connected with it. One would think that, once having 
rooted out such a cancer from our land, no power on earth would 
induce English people to tolerate it again ; but the practice is grow- 
ing to an alarming extent. Thousands of women frequent it, and 
many are leaning on it as the greatest need in their religious life. 
One would speak tenderly of such souls, but the poison is such that 
it cannot be played with or imbibed as a narcotic without destroying 
the life of the nation. No legislation can touch this evil; nothing 
can do it but the public opinion of the country and the moral pressure 
of the episcopate, which must be expressed without delay if the 
youth of the present day are to be saved from the teaching of the 
present Ritualist clergy on the subject, who are making use of the 
enormous influence they can exercise in Confirmation and in school 
life, where the young are wholly in their hands, to induce them to 
believe that in no other way can the religious life be attained. 

Together with the Mass and the Confessional established in our 
National Church, we have also a ritual and a ceremonial which is 
completing the process of assimilation with the Church of Rome, and 
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so exact is the imitation that Roman Catholics themselves can detect 
no difference. Surely this is a condition of things which ought to 
make Churchmen of all shades of opinion combine. Moderate 
Church people as well as the more decided Protestants are equally 
alarmed, and unite in deploring it. But yet the former hesitate to 
come forward. Their influence is doubly needed, not only to increase 
the strength of the anti-Romanist movement, but to retain it in wise 
lines and prevent it from assuming a narrow or an intolerant spirit. 
But there is another and equally serious result from this develop- 
ment of Ritualism in our Church, namely, that it is tending to 
create a great cleavage between the clergy and laity of the country, 
to erect the clergy into a caste, out of harmony and out of touch 
with the mind and life of the people. The old-fashioned country 
parson, the friend of the squire, welcomed at every family gathering, 
interested in all details of rural life, visiting the cottages of the 
poor, following the lives of his flock often from the cradle to the grave, 
and exercising in his parish the quiet sober influence of a refined and 
cultivated home, is rapidly becoming a feature of the past, and is 
being replaced by a man of an entirely different type. Trained in 
the narrow groove of the theological college, breathing the atmo- 
sphere of monasticism rather than the free spirit of University 
life, the modern priest emerges from thence with exalted notions 
of power and authority conferred on him by the dignity of his 
office; he is then further developed in the pressure of some 
densely populated parish, where an elaborate organisation tends to 
reduce all religious work to the mechanism of a vast machine, and 
where the evidence of the greatest activity is held to be shown by the 
largest number of services which can be crowded into the day or week. 
With every hour of the day filled in with services and parochial 
duties, to which are now added the hearing of confessions and the 
saying of Masses, this modern priest has no time for study, no leisure 
for intercourse with his fellow-men. His ideas on the priesthood, as 
conferring sacrificial and absolving powers, entirely alter his position 
towards his flock, who are often not disposed to view his claims in 
the light in which they present themselves to him ; and the result we 
witness is aclass who are getting out of touch with the vast majority 
of the people, and are losing that close and sympathetic relationship 
which, till recently, distinguished the clergy and laity of the 
country. The effect of a man of this type being placed in charge of 
a country parish can readily be imagined, and is one which forms an 
object-lesson in many districts in England to-day. He follows 
perhaps on some man of moderate opinions, who has thought the 
old-fashioned personal intercourse with his people was more important 
to their welfare than the multiplication of services which they could 
not attend, and he at once revolutionises the place, to the astonish- 
ment and bewilderment of the inhabitants. He inculcates fasting 
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Communion, he instructs in the value of Confession, he teaches that 
the Mass is the central service of the Sunday, and that the Morning 
Prayer, now termed ‘ Mattins, which, from their infancy, his 
parishioners have been in the habit of attending, is of minor import- 
ance, and may be performed with the utmost bareness at any hour 
when it can be squeezed in; while he urges that attendance at the 
Holy Eucharist isa duty obligatory on every Christian. And since he 
maintains that to partake of the Holy Communion without fasting is 
to commit a mortal sin, non-communicating attendance becomes a 
necessity if the Communion is to occupy the chief position in the ser- 
vices of the day ; and the very thing which our Rubric guards against 
in the most explicit terms—viz. the sacrifice of the Mass without com- 
municants—is becoming now the established custom and the rule in 
most of these modern churches. In short, both in phraseology, as in 
practice, the saying and hearing of Mass has taken the place of the 
Communion service as laid down in our Prayer-book. 

One who styles himself a Canon Residentiary has lately written a 
short pamphlet on this subject, and he enumerates five methods by 
which the change can be brought about of substituting the Eucharist 
for the Morning Service as the chief service of the Sunday; but he 
confesses the matter is one of the greatest difficulty owing to what 
he terms ‘ the extent to which the eleven o’clock Mattins is stamped 
on the British mind, added to the difficulty of enforcing both on 
celebrant and people the fasting Communion.’ To minds trained in 
the habits and thoughts of the Church of England and the teaching 
of our Prayer-book, such proposals may well be deemed incompre- 
hensible. ‘To them the Morning and Evening Prayer (framed by 
men who may be held to have been little less than inspired for the 
work which they accomplished) is endeared by the associations of 
years, and offers the most beautiful expression of the devotion and 
worship of their hearts ; and, deeply as earnest souls must ever value 
that closer approach to and living union with their Divine Lord 
which the service of the Holy Communion affords, they feel that its 
benefit to their inner life is perhaps greater when its solemnity is 
duly recognised by a less frequent reception and a more special pre- 
paration. That this view of our services was the mind and intention 
of our Reformers, and forms the basis and groundwork of the Prayer- 
book, no one can deny. The change which the Ritualist party are 
attempting to make in regard to this is, as the same authority states, 
nothing less than ‘a revolutionary measure,’ only to be accomplished 
gradually and with great caution, and, we conclude, in the same 
manner as the other changes of ritual described by the Church Times, 
to which I have already referred, which have rendered our churches 
and services in many places practically indistinguishable from those 
in Roman Catholic countries. 

It is not wonderful, then, that the people in such parishes sadly 
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lament the old ways, that they betake themselves to the neighbouring 
chapel, or, as I know to be a fact, read the service in their own 
homes’; whilst many, alas! disgusted with this mimicry of Rome, 
abstain from public worship altogether. At the same’ time, the 
feelings of indignation in the nation are growing deep and strong, 
and men are loudly asking by what right a body of men within the 
Church should have it in their power to deprive them of the worship 
which the law of the land guarantees. This argument seems un- 
deniable in country parishes. -In towns the question is somewhat 
different. The injustice to the individual in depriving him of his 
accustomed mode of worship does not exist to the same extent. 
Various churches may be said to afford opportunities for the indul- 
gence of different tastes in ceremonial and ritual. It is sometimes 
urged that where the churches and endowments owe their existence 
to the convictions and energy of a congregation, they have a right 
to determine the character of the service which is performed, and 
that we ought not to coerce them into a rigid uniformity. But what 
these advocates of Congregationalism fail to perceive is that the 
edifice which they claim is not theirs, they have handed it over to 
the Church of England, of which it now forms an integral part, their 
clergy are clergy of the Church of England, they themselves are 
incorporated in that body, and therefore their whole argument falls 
to the ground. Moreover, the whole movement, of which they 
themselves are the outcome, has grown up under the power and 
prestige which the Church of England has afforded it, and, divested 
of these credentials, it would have been shorn of half its proselytising 
influence. The clergy have been licensed by the Mother Church or 
by the bishop to take charge of some district, nominally in the 
interests of the Church of England. Their position has installed 
them as the religious teachers in the schools of the Church, and has 
admitted them into the confidence of the people, and they have not 
hesitated to make use of these opportunities to undermine the tenets 
which the Church holds, and which at their ordination they pledged 
themselves to maintain. Furthermore, the egis of the Church being 
thrown over all the vast organisation of the Ritualist party (every 
institution of which is inaugurated by some bishop or dignitary of 
our Church, and claims to be started on lines of what they are wont 
to call ‘Definite Church teaching’) has procured for them support, 
both in names and in money, which would never have been given 
could the real drift and tendency of the work have “been foretold. 
Boundless activity has characterised this party, and with a popula- 
tion increasing at a rate which seems to defy all efforts on the 
part of the Church to cope with it, it is perhaps not surprising 
that those who, like our bishops, must realise the tremendous needs 
of the day, have been slow to discourage an energy so untiring. 
But one is tempted to ask, Could they not, by the exercise of their 
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almost unlimited moral influence, as well as by the disposal of the 
vast sums at their command and of the patronage in their hands, 
have endeavoured to check the Romeward tendency of men whose 
zeal they could not but appreciate? As long as human nature is 
what it is, the approval or censure of a bishop, the hope of prefer- 
ment, the opening or closing of a career, must have a potent 
influence on young men at an age when opinions are necessarily 
immature ; while, to go to the root of the evil, the character of the 
theological colleges is one which the bishops could, if they would, 
profoundly modify. As long as the present tone of mind in teaching 
and doctrine continues unchecked in the theological colleges, there 
is no likelihood of any change in the stamp of men who come from 
them. 

An idea may be formed of the teaching now given to students in 
some of these colleges from the opinions of those who occupy the 
positions of principal and lecturers in certain of them. For the 
most part these are men who belong to the extreme societies in the 
Church, and their views are expressed in many of the works they 
have written. 

Several of these works have been issued in late years, such as 
An Introduction to the Articles of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. G. F. Maclear; The Thirty-nine Articles and the Age of the 
Reformation, by the Rev. E. Tyrrell Green—in both of which doctrine 
is expounded from a standpoint which is certainly not true to Re- 
formation teaching ; but a notable addition has been lately made in a 
book entitled Outlines of Christian Dogma, by the Rev. Darwell 
Stone, Principal of Dorchester Missionary College, Oxon., of which it 
is not too much to say that it denies the whole Protestant position, 
and if it does not entirely assume the Roman one, it at any rate leads 
its readers so far on the way that the short step thitherward is the 
only logical one to be taken. In this particular instance the fact is 
all the more melancholy, because, if missionaries trained at Dorchester 
repeat in the field the teaching acquired at home, they must exhibit 
before the heathen and Mohammedan world something like a schism 
inthe English Church. They must, in effect, contradict the message 
of missionaries faithful to that Church. The main object of all these 
writers seems to be not to show what the Church of England teaching 
is on all the great doctrines of our Faith, but rather how far it can 
be ignored or set aside in order to bring us into line with the doc- 
trines defined by the Church of Rome at the Council of Trent. 
The fruit of all this instruction is seen in the clergy of the present 
day. 

Another feature of the time, and one which illustrates the cravings 
in the mind of the Ritualists for a return to medieval life and 
habits, is to be found in an effort which is being made to re-establish 
the monastic life, with a view of training men for the ministry. An 
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example of this is furnished in the Institution of Mildenhall, which 
has now been granted by the Bishop of Ely the status of a theo- 
logical college, and of which the bishop is the visitor. In a small 
volume entitled The History of a Religious Idea, the author, who is 
styled Father Kelly, describes the origin and scope of this work. A 
threefold promise is exacted from the young men who receive 
training—(1) that the service should be for life and unpaid ; (2) that 
the members should be celibate; (3) that they should take no work 
except such as is assigned to them under authority. Boys as young 
as fifteen are taken. The garb of a monk is worn, and life appears 
to be entirely regulated on the monastic system. Attendance is 
compulsory at eight services in the day at different hours between 
6 a.m. and 9.30 p.m. Except on festivals, meals are taken in silence, 
and silence is enforced up to noon and after nine. The trend 
of thought encouraged may be gathered from the course of study 
prescribed: Latin, the language of the Roman Church, by means of 
which all the Roman claims were established, is preferred to Greek, 
the recovery of which demolished them by first giving to the world 
the New Testament in the original. Medieval takes the place of 
English Church history; and as regards methods, to quote Father 
Kelly’s own words : ‘ We have endeavoured to base our course upon 
the rigid exactitude of the scholastics, especially of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.’ A curious similarity may be detected in all this to the 
instruction given by the Pope in a recent Encyclical. The Pope is 
alluding to the education of the young in the petits séminaires 
established in every French diocese. 


Such children must be made to study Latin, which is as the key to sacred 
science and must be guarded from the perils of revolutionist and empiristic philo- 
sophy of foreign and Protestant origin. Above all, they must become well versed 
in Church history, in the scholastic theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, and in the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent. Implicit obedience to the authority of superiors 
and unity in combating the enemies of religion are indispensable. 


The recognition of such an establishment as this as a college for 
training clergy for the Church of England is a matter of very grave 
import, for it indicates a very wide departure from the education 
which has given us the cultivated liberal-minded men who have 
adorned our Church, who in thought and mind have been English 
Churchmen, and threatens us with a type more familiar to our 
imaginations under the garb of the Roman priest, subtle and astute, 
himself, however, only a cog in the vast machine of ecclesiasticism 
which aims at dominating the world. We can hardly believe that 
such an ideal as this, represented by the life at Mildenhall, will ever 
find favour amongst us, but that it should even be conceived in the 
brains of Englishmen, and that it should be viewed with favour by 
more than one bishop in our Church, is sufficient to rouse anxious 
thoughts in many minds. 
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Such being the condition of things in the Church of England, 
people are everywhere anxiously seeking a remedy. The nation is, 
in the main, determined to arrest the Romeward movement. The 
instinct of the people is and has ever been opposed to priestcraft, 
and all that follows from it. The strong common-sense of English- 
men and their knowledge of the Bible have long since rejected the 
notion that forgiveness of sins depends upon priestly absolution, or 
that religion consists in a gorgeous ceremonial, which tends to 
become a theatrical display with little reality or meaning. Potent 
and mighty as the ecclesiastical organisation of Ritualism may be, 
it will never achieve a victory on English soil; rather will it rouse 
the nation to a reaction, which will, while rooting out the evil, 
destroy much which has enriched and beautified the religious life 
of our land. 

This feeling is being demonstrated by the work now being 
carried on in the constituencies in view of the coming General 
Election. It is a movement which neither of the political parties 
can afford to ignore, and which will profoundly affect the fate of any 
Government. From both a religious as well as a party point of 
view we cannot but view with anxiety the placing of so grave an 
issue in the hands of an electorate who, to a large extent, must be 
unfitted and unqualified to deal with it, and many of whom will be 
actuated by political rather than religious motives in recording their 
votes in the polling-booths. The issue is none other than the fate 
of the Established Church; and the situation created by the appeal 
to the electorate is one full of anomalies, and one which runs counter 
to party lines. A glance at the state of things in the constituencies 
will convince us of this. We find an organisation at work which has 
secured a pledge from a large body of electors, large enough in 
many cases to turn the scale in an election, to give their votes irre- 
spective of party to that candidate who will support a Bill of a strong 
Protestant character in Parliament. It is not difficult to foresee 
how this will operate. Owing to the attitude of the Conservative 
Party towards this question, many Conservative seats will be 
imperilled, if not lost, and many Liberal seats will be won, and the 
men who, from tradition, are the natural defenders of the Establish- 
ment will be in many cases replaced by men with whom disestablish- 
ment is an article of the political creed. The reason of this is that 
Conservative members, even when opposed to Ritualism, fail to recog- 
nise the true state of the case with regard to it, and the extent to 
which it has stirred the feelings of the nation. They persist in 
regarding it as the work of a few well-meaning but misguided indi- 
viduals, and the outcry against it as the expression of a bigoted and 
intolerant party. They forget that the very fact of the enormous 
response to the electoral rolls proves the strength of public opinion 
on the subject. Is it too late to urge on Conservative candidates to 
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realise all this, and save the situation by publicly expressing their 
intention of supporting any well-considered measure for checking 
the persistent growth of illegalities? In this manner only can they 
prevent the return of men to Parliament who will be tempted to use 
the present dilemma in which Churchmen find themselves to pursue 
their own political ends. To Churchmen this dilemma is a very 
serious one. The maintenance of the Reformed Faith they regard 
as vital to the continued existence of an Established Church, but 
they cannot fail to see that the policy of placing Protestantism before 
party is a hazardous one. The disestablishment of the Church, 
together with the disposal of its vast revenues, is an alluring bait, 
and may serve as a rallying cry to a party which stands sadly in need 
of one to draw together its scattered fragments; and if this move- 
ment came to be supported by any large section of the extreme party, 
of which there is abundant evidence, then we can but fear that the 
days of the Establishment are numbered. In face of such considera- 
tions as these, there are many who urge that it is unjustifiable to 
have had recourse to the electorate ; but it is hard to see, failing all 
other resources, how the laity could make their voices heard, or how 
they could safeguard their rights in the Church except by an appeal 
to Parliament to uphold the law under which the Church holds her 
charter. In any case the blame for this action lies at the door of 
those who have shut their eyes to what has been going on in the 
Church, and to the strong feelings of resentment which it has aroused 
in the country. Had the bishops dealt with their clergy, and had 
the leaders of the Conservative Party realised that this is no passing 
wave of popular feeling, but a stern resolve on the part of the people 
to uproot a national evil and to arrest a national wrong, it had been 
better for our Church and party. The country, despairing of redress 
from those who alone, without danger to the Church, could have 
dealt with the evil, has now taken the issue into its own hands. May 
we not reiterate the appeal to the Conservative Party not to mistake 
the supreme importance of this question, but to respond to the 
desire of the people, and thus to keep in their hands the solution of 
a difficulty which is pregnant of such tremendous changes ? 

The Church of England is a heritage of which we may well be 
proud. With its roots deeply implanted in the heart of the people 
and its history interwoven with that of the nation; with a ritual 
which in dignity and simplicity is unequalled in any country and an 
apostolic ministry which has adorned it with some of the brightest 
examples of both piety and learning; with its cathedrals, which are 
the glory of the land—it appeals to every instinct of our nature, and 
is entwined in the sacred memories of the past. But it is a heritage 
which can only be retained by the Church being true to the religious 
feeling of the people. It belongs, in a sense, not only to its own 
members, but to the nation at large, and that nation is Protestant to 
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the backbone. Parliament must find means of retaining this cha- 
racter. Whether the remedy be a Church Discipline Bill or Church 
Reform which will secure to the laity ample voice in the government 
of the Church, or whether it be by a wiser disposal of the patronage 
of the Crown, are matters which must be left for others who are 
versed in these matters to decide. The moment is a critical one for 
the Church ; all the more so because few except those who have been 
drawn into this controversy realise the strength and the determination 
of the party we are opposing. We may smile incredulously, or shut 
our eyes to the fact, but it is none the less patent to those who will 
see that the Vatican, with all its far-reaching, inscrutable, and 
unscrupulous designs, and with all its Jesuitical and baneful power, 
is behind the movement which we call Ritualism. Rome may treat 
the Ritualist leaders with scant courtesy, she may repudiate our 
orders, and demand unconditional surrender to her claims, but she 
does not hesitate to accept the movement as one calculated to 
advance her designs, and announces by the mouth of Cardinal 
Vaughan ‘that the ritualistic clergy of this country are the real 
fishers of men who are bringing England back again to the true 
faith, and that this is the direct answer to the prayers of holy men 
throughout the last three centuries.’' To place the laity under the 
heel of the Church is the avowed object of Romanist and Ritualist 
alike, and it is to attain this result that every wheel in the vast 
machine is constructed. Compare the utterances of both, and what 
difference is tobe found? The Church Review of the 23rd of August, 
1900, in discussing the proposed Church Reform Bill, writes : 


Houses of Laymen in connection with sacred Synods are, of course, clean con- 
trary to all Catholic rule and precedent. In the Catholic Church it is for the 
clergy to teach and govern, and for the people to obey. 


Cardinal Vaughan, in the Times of the 7th of August, 1900, 
speaking to the delegates of the Roman Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, is thus reported : 


There are Catholics who permit themselves to read and discuss whatever is 
printed if it only falls under their notice and is written in an attractive style. 
They criticise the conduct of the Holy See, as though they had a mission to rescue 
the Government of the Church from failure. These public criticisms and attacks 
upon the Church by children professing to belong to her are proofs of an uncatholic 
and disloyal spirit. The shepherds are over the sheep, and not the sheep over the 
shepherds. 


That submissive and obedient laity are found to further this work 
is no answer to the charge. The Church of Rome has always had 
such. She has her agents in the highest and the lowest walks of life, 
and the Ritualists, though often unconsciously, are her tools. The 
triumph of their system is the deathblow to progress, mental, moral, 


1 Sermon of Cardinal Vaighan, Franciscan Church, Up‘on Park, June 18, 1899. 
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and intellectual, and the annihilation of national and patriotic 
feeling ; as anyone who takes the trouble to read the Ritualist or 
Romish Press cannot fail to perceive. We know it, but we will not 
admit the fact, and act as if it were not so. 

Protestantism represents the other side of the picture, and is 
synonymous with growth, expansion, and development for the race as 
for the individual. It is to the character of its religion that the 
Anglo-Saxon race owes the position it occupies in the world to-day ; 
and so deeply ingrained is the principle of freedom in the English 
nature—freedom which asserts and includes the right of private judg- 
ment and unimpeded access to the Throne of Grace—that the stars 
in their course must change before the English nation yields to 
priestly sway. We cannot believe in the Romanising of the nation, 
but we tremble for the fate of the Church. Unless the tide of 
Ritualism, which is now flowing with unabated force through its 
channels, can be stemmed and arrested, unless those reformed doctrines 
which our ancestors died to vindicate can be maintained, the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country will declare her unworthy of the proud 
position she occupies to-day, and those who love her most will only 
be able to mourn a ruin so great, and sadly own that if the Establish- 
ment and Protestantism are found incompatible with each other, 
there is no question as to the side on which their lot must be cast. 


CoRNELIA WIMBORNE. 
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CONCERNING PETITIONS 
AND ELECTIONEERING PLEDGES 


WE all know the power of Petitions. We know how the unlucky 
M.P. is moved by the massive budgets with thousands of signatures 
which press on him in connection with some desired, or dreaded, 
Bill. That is, we know how he is supposed to be moved by these 
petitions. The assumption apparently is that some members of 
Parliament have no convictions at all apart from the conviction that 
they are called to sit in the House of Commons. It is even said that 
there are members of the House who profess that they have no 
convictions. It is quite certain that some members are bored by being 
in Parliament. Then why on earth do they stand? We respect the 
member who stands because of his convictions, though he loathes the 
business and the whole atmosphere of the House. The self-sacrifice 
of the member who without convictions immolates himself on the 
altar of duty in the House of Commons, leaves us with somewhat the 
same sense of ingratitude and lack of appreciation as does the well- 
known society lady who is bored by London, and would give any- 
thing to be done with society. ‘But one must, you know, dear; it’s 
one’s duty.’ 

However, to return to petitions. They probably owe their 
importance to the lack of independent convictions on the part of 
some members, and possibly also to some ignorance as to the genesis 
and history of the majority of petitions. 

It may interest some of the uninitiated to hear a few experiences 
as to the making of petitions which I will give haphazard as they 
occurred to me, only vouching for their absolute accuracy. 

I shall not attempt to apologise for the crudity of thought or, in 
some cases, roughness of expression, which is betrayed in these 
anecdotes. I offer them as they were expressed. 

In certain midland and southern counties petitions were circu- 
lating against a bill to allow of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
and in villages well known to me the following answers were received 
in response to the invitation to sign : 
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‘Sign? Ofcourse I will, There’s none I'd sooner see in my shoes when I’m 
gone than my own sister, being what she is, I'd say.’ 

‘Sign my name? Not if I know it. John Baptist lost his head fer that. I'll 
have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘I sign? Of course I will, only I can’t write; butif a cross will do I am more 
than willing. I never did see, and never shall, your own sister putting you 
aside.’ 

‘ My husband says he won't have it—there’s no saying what anyone will expect 
if you once pass a law to give sisters-in-law a chance.’ 


The last instance represents an exception in sense and fairness : 


‘Yes, I'll sign. Whatever some says, it’s only here and there any of us wants 
it—and for the good it might do to one, I’ll be bound it would upset dozens.’ 


Now for another subject—Vaccination (for).—(The preamble 
having been read)— 


‘I sign against being vaccinated? Just what I'll.do. It gives you a crying baby, 
even if it didn’t cry before.’ 

‘Yes, with pleasure. I never took to it since I heard as how a neighbour— 
Mrs. Robinson that was—lost a child by it. Not that it died of it—but when it 
was born’d it was as healthy a child as ever I see’d—and so it was for a year after 
it was vaccinated ; but after that, just a year, mind you, it began to pine and pine 
and never got on with its mother—Mrs. Robinson that was—nor the bottle, nor 
even they fancy foods (not that I ever held with they) nor nothing; and two 
years from being vaccinated that child took and died. Yes, I'll sign with 
pleasure.’ 


Subject—Disestablishment and Disendowment (against). 


‘Sign against it ? Well, I hardly know, you see. I’m for a spiritual church. I 
belong to Jerusalem that is above. I was always one for a consistent life, so I 
hardly sees how I can sign for Establishment.’ 

‘Yes, I'll sign. I signed only last week for a Liberator—not the Liberator, but 
a spiritual Liberator, none of they Jabez Balfour lot, but for a gentleman who 
come round to free us, and our pockets, and the parsons, and the Government, all 
ofa go. I was washing and could not go into it, but I saw no harm in putting 
my name, and I like to be fair all round, so I give my name to you just as easy— 
whatever's best will turn up.’ 

‘ Well, if you can give me your word that there is nothing behind, and that the 
Church is all it should be, and no more rates coming, and that we shan’t be in 
pocket by disestablishment, 1’ll sign,’ 


Now I say frankly that for these few pearls I have had an over- 
whelming number of experiences which left nothing to be desired in 
their propriety, sense, and appreciation of the issues at stake; and 
until some other way is found of supplying a political thermometer 
to the popular temperature on such questions, we must not only 
resign ourselves to, but even use, petitions. But with a general 
election not far off, it is well to keep.in mind that a very considerable 
proportion of the electorate are not much more up in the real pros 
and cons of Parliamentary measures than are those we have quoted. 
This is far more serious when pressure is brought to bear upon the 
electors in a general election than in a by-election ; as it is rare that a 
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by-election offers the same opportunities for misleading and canvass- 
ing ignorant victims. 

There is only one subject which is, as yet, on the boards for the 
general election. 

We are all waiting, our eyes and ears wide open, to know how the 
combatants will range themselves, and what will be their standards 
when the Dissolution is declared. But one subject, as I said, is already 
before the country—the new Religious Test. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw the last of the 
religious tests abrogated. Is this enigmatical year which coyly 
stands ‘ where the brook and river meet,’ between the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, to see a new religious test successfully applied 
to candidates for the next Parliament, by means of unwary electors, 
the cat’s-paws of a very zealous, determined, and conglomerate section 
of Protestants: Conglomerate I say, since it is impossible to 
describe the section as Churchmen or Nonconformists—it being a 
rally of some of all sorts and conditions of Protestants. Not of all 
Protestants: I for one, as a Protestant, protest earnestly, nay 
passionately, against this travesty of Protestantism—this effort to 
impose a yoke on our necks which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. Surely the genius of history must weep at the fruit- 
lessness of her lessons, unless indeed she partakes of the tone of the 
day and merely shrugs her shoulders with a cynical smile. 

For in this appeal for 20,000/. to work the Protestant caucus—to 
send men into Parliament tied and bound by a so-called Protestant 
pledge, we find repeated again the spirit of the Inquisition—of Henry 
the Eighth—of the unhappy queen popularly named Bloody Mary, and 
of her horrid husband, as regards Protestants—of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign as regards Roman Catholics (but in her case surely political 
complications had most to answer for it)—of the persecutions, under 
the Stewarts, of Recusants and Separatists or Nonconformists, and lastly 
persecution by Nonconformists who had left this country and all they 
held most precious for conscience’ sake, but who, when in a reverse 
position, settling in a new country, in a free land, for conscience’ sake 
imposed as hard a yoke, as terrible penalties, as hopeless disabili- 
ties, on all who would not conform to their own religious doctrine 
and tests, as ever they themselves had suffered in England at the 
hands of the Government in its desire to ensure uniformity. 

I have yet to recall with shame the treatment of that noble 
race the Jews—and the galling disabilities under which the Roman 
Catholics suffered, long after active persecution had ceased. It is 
enough—the pathos is complete when we sum it up in the words, 
that all this record of persecution of religion for religion has been 
done under the inspiration, power, and protection of honest belief 
on the part of some that, in so doing, they were doing God service! 
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They were the instruments ot others possibly less spiritual in their 
intentions. 

Once more, as Protestants, let those who rejoice in the nineteenth- 
century record of religious toleration and emancipation protest 
against this intrusion of a new religious test into the arena of poli- 
tics. Let English Churchmen and Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews, live their faith, hold their faith, if need be die for their 
faith ; let each do his utmost as an elector and as a member to guard 
the trusts and interests connected with his faith ; but let none attempt 
to impose his own opinions, by any machinery whatever, on his neigh- 
bours or on the country. 

Some of the arguments used by those working on behalf of the 
new test movement will bring back my paper to the lighter vein in 
which I began. These are entirely given from my own experiences— 
and it must be remembered that, though I give these quotations 
exactly as I heard them, it does not follow that my authorities under- 
stood their instructors much better than those who signed the peti- 
tions I have before mentioned. I have often delighted in tracing 
the changes to which a statement has been subjected ; and, with less 
educated hearers, their particular mode of apprehension often acts 
like a smelting furnace and the original material is discharged in a 
surprisingly changed condition. 


Well, as regards the coming elections. I regret to say that in 
all the four cases I shall cite the trap had been successful. My 
informants live in different parts of England, and in each case were 
good enough to ask my co-operation. I felt obliged to refuse. 

No. 1 gave this account of his enlistment : 


‘He asked me if I would like to see burning back again—burning of honest 
Protestants, Bloody Mary over again. I said not I’ (should we not all agree ?) ; 
‘so I gave my name against it and will vote for who they tells me.’ 

No. 2. ‘ Your eyes want opening to this conspiracy to restore Rome in our very 
midst. Read Walsh carefully ; it will teach you about the Oxford Movement and 
that Jesuitical party called the Tractarians—just the part of history you may have 
missed, before your time. But the Protestant spirit is not dead. The people who 
rose and drove out the monks and nuns and destroyed all the religious houses in 
Henry the Eighth’s time will do it over again, now their eyes are opened.’ I have 
never before gone into it, but Walsh is splendid—so clear—and I shal! do my best 
to put it all down.’ 

‘ What first roused your interest in the subject?’ 

‘The very name, Conspiracy; it roused me at once.’ 

No. 3. ‘When he asked me if I wished the Confessional and the Mass back 
again, and my wife and girls, let alone myself, driven to the priests, I said, ‘ Of 
course not,” and I shouldn’t have thought such things could ever be again in 
England. In France and Italy you would expect it of course, but over here I own 
I had not looked for it; but after I read the papers he left me and pamphlets, 





? See Short History of the English People, by J. R. Green, chapter vi.: The Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries, the Terror, and at the end of the chapter the account of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
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backed up by some private instances I promised not to repeat, I have no doubt we 
are in some danger of the priests and confessional back again, and if to keep free 
of priests and the confession box we must pull the strings tighter and get a bill 
through to stop such practices, the sooner we do it the better. We want no priests 
trampling on us.’—‘ No, most certainly not, but—perhaps I have been fortunate 
—but I have not yet met any Englishman who does, and I should like to see the 
priests or parsons or ministers, whichever name you prefer, who would try to 
trample on an Englishman. Some clergy are very pig-headed and autocratic, and 
such men would have been just as pig-headed and autocratic inthe Army or Navy, 
in an office, or even in the House of Commons had they a chance ; but, fortunately 
for the clergy, we lay people are always anxious to correct the clergy and help them 
against the purely clerical snare of domineering, self-assertion, obstinacy, and 
narrowmindedness, so personally I have no fear of being trampled on by priests or 
ministers, nor of being driven anywhere, not even into a confessional.’ 

No. 4. ‘Don’t misunderstand me—I am by no means a bigoted Protestant. I 
am as keen a Churchman as you can be yourself. Iam not what you would call 
High Church, but neither am I Low Church—certainly not ; rather Broad I should 
say, if anything ; but it is in the interest of the Established Church, it is because 1 
attach so much importance to religion that I do not oppose—well, I give a certain 
amount of support to this movement of Lord Portsmouth’s and Lord Wimborne’s 
and of the Church Association. You must do them justice—it is solely to 
strengthen the hands of the Bishops. The Archbishops are well enough—I think 
we are singularly fortunate in our Bench of Bishops on the whole; but either they 
can’t act or they won’t act—I should be very sorry to think they won’t act—and 
so I am all for pushing a bill through Parliament to enable them to act.’ 

‘ By taking away their veto?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know about that. I have not gone into the details. I was asked 
if I would help in pushing this movement, which is really to strengthen the Bishops 
and restore law and order.’ 


To wind up—for fear of misconception—I am not for allowing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister under any circumstances ! 

I am for vaccination (with good calf-lymph). 

I am against disestablishment and disendowment so long as we 
have no new Parliamentary interference. 

I am a Protestant, being a member of the Church of England, 
and I protest as heartily as any Protestant can wish against ritual- 
istic fidgets and hankerings after foreign customs. I am English 
to the backbone. I have never been able to believe that spiritual 
guidance and enlightenment were mainly vouchsafed to the Church 
during the dark ages and the medieval centuries, any more than I 
have been able, from my unfortunately ignorant point of view, to 
believe the period of the Maccabeans to have been almost solely 
responsible for the riches of the Old Testament. But neither have I 
been able to believe in the infallibility of the Pope, nor of the 
Reformation, nor of the English Church Union, nor even of the 
Church Association or the Ladies’ or Laymen’s Leagues. 

So I protest against either or any of these imposing their 
interpretations of the Book of Common Prayer, which is the Magna 
Carta of the English Church, on our free English Church—living 
branch that it is of the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church of 
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Christ ; and I would urge on my fellow-Protestants a more careful 
study of the whole of the Book of Common Prayer. 

What we want is a reform of Convocation—powers of legislation 
for the Church—real representation of laymen and clergy ; we can 
then elect laymen who shall express the wishes of the English 
people through the proper organs. We do not want to reimpose a 
yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear—the bitter 
yoke of religious intolerance, persecution, and interference of the 


State with matters of faith. 


Sopota M. PALMER, 
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NOTES AND IMPRESSIONS FROM 
A TOUR IN CHINA 


WHEN our party started from Hong Kong in April for a tour in 
China, Korea, and Japan, we little thought that much of the 
country through which we proposed to travel would within three 
months have become closed to foreigners ; that the Imperial railway 
from Peking to Shan-hai-kwan, over which we travelled in special 
cars courteously placed at our disposal by the Chinese Directors, 
would within three weeks be practically destroyed, its bridges 
broken, and its great workshops burnt ; that the European settle- 
ment of Tientsin, given over at the time of our visit to the joyous 
excitement of the annual races, would have been twice besieged and 
bombarded; that the arid country from Taku to Peking, blasted 
by drought and dust-storms, would be reddened by the blood of 
thousands of men slain in battle; and that in Peking itself, through 
which we rode, and drove, and prowled about the Chinese quarter, 
now in ashes, meeting with civility and courtesy everywhere, the 
members of every Legation of Europe would be standing at bay, 
surrounded by attacking hordes of Chinese soldiery and Chinese 
rabble carried away by the tornado of mad fanaticism that as these 
lines are written is sweeping over Northern China and filling with 
the fury of combat possibly the last days of an expiring dynasty. 
During our tour we visited Shanghai, Ningpo, Haining, Hangchow, 
Hankow, and Soochow, travelling by the network of magnificent 
canals that supply the only means of communication in that portion 
of the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang. The whole country was 
green with splendid growing crops of corn, rape, and beans. To the 
south the fresh green leaves of the mulberries promised ample food 
for the silkworms, while in the corn-growing districts the numbers of 
large stacks of the last crop standing near the well-built farmhouses 
gave evidence of prosperity. The canals over which our houseboats 
were towed for eight days were crowded with craft of all kinds. 
The passenger traffic is immense, and it appears to me that the 
passenger traffic alone will pay a handsome dividend on the projected 
railway lines from Shanghai to Soochow and to Ningpo respectively. 
557 
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From Hankow, three trains consisting each of six large houseboats 
towed by a steam launch start each day for Soochow and Shanghai, 
along the Grand Canal, the finest artificial waterway in the world. 
In the fields as in the towns, everybody was busily engaged, and so 
far as one could judge the people were contented and happy. From 
Shanghai, to which we returned by the Soochow Creek, we steamed 
up the mud-laden waters of the Yellow Yangtze, calling at all the 
ports up to Hankow, where we spent three days. 

During our stay the Viceroy, Chang Chi Tung, kindly invited me 
to witness the last of three days’ manceuvres in which his army was 
engaged. His Excellency’s Yamen is in the town of Wu-chang on the 
opposite bank of the river, which is here about a mile wide. Here Chang 
Chi Tung has established a Naval College, also colleges for the teaching 
of agriculture, geography, history, and mathematics. But he recog- 
nises that until the army is led by a good stamp of officers it can 
never be efficient and China cannot be strong. The difficulty is that 
the literati all look upon the military profession as degrading, to 
counteract which he has turned all the students into a cadet corps, 
and very smart and well turned out these young fellows looked in 
the field. There were eight regiments of infantry, two batteries of 
artillery, and about one hundred cavalry on the ground—about eight 
thousand men. Their physique was excellent, and the arms and 
equipment good and in perfect order. 

The knapsack was of the Japanese pattern, and seemed to fit well 
and to be carried with ease. Some regiments were in khaki-coloured 
uniforms, others in blue of various shades. The belt worn outside 
the loose Chinese jacket made the uniform comfortable and workman- 
like. The horses of the cavalry were small and to European eyes 
unkempt, but they looked hardy and up to slow rough work. The 
men are armed with lances, but on this day they carried carbines 
only. 

The attack began just as we arrived on the ground. The defend- 
ing force occupied the top of a hill over which the attack developed. 
All Wu-chang seemed to have gone out to see the manceuvres, and 
all Wu-chang swarmed over the ground between the attack and 
defence. However, the crowd was good-humouredly moved away by 
men carrying red flags. The defence fired by word of command, and 
when in position were well under control. The attack came on 
waving banners, and walking leisurely under a heavy fire. The 
men fired from the hip a great deal, and sometimes in theair. They 
knew that this was not real business, and that when they had 
reached a certain point the defence would be withdrawn, as it duly 
was, retiring slowly in close formation under a withering infantry 
and artillery fire, while the attack was equally oblivious of the 
necessity for cover with modern arms of precision. The operations 
were under the direction of Japanese officers, with whom it is 
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believed to be the intention of Chang Chi Tung to replace the 
German instructors hitherto employed. As Japan is herself at her 
wits’ end for good officers in consequence of the large augmentation 
of her army, it is not likely that the best men will be spared for 
service in China. It is difficult to judge of troops from manceuvres 
with all the working factors in real warfare left out ; but, given proper 
leading, the army of Chang Chi Tung, if supplied with a due pro- 
portion of artillery, would be an effective fighting force. 

About half-past two his Excellency rode on to the ground. A 
man held his bridle ; two others ran beside, who guarded him from 
the possible consequences of an unwonted movement of his horse ; 
a fourth attendant ran behind. 

Chang Chi Tung, with whom I had a short conversation, is about 
five feet six, with a broad intelligent forehead, clear dark eyes and 
rather large and mobile month. His moustache is dark, while his 
long scanty beard is white. He is regarded as China’s most pro- 
gressive viceroy. He has accumulated no fortune, every dollar of his 
revenue being devoted to the development of his province. He is a 
great road-maker, and the streets of Wu-chang are carefully metalled 
and scavenged. He has started mines, foundries, and factories, 
which so far have not been remunerative, but they afford evidence 
of his determination to prove that his principle of ‘China for the 
Chinese’ is no mere reactionary formula, but a worthy and patriotic 
ambition. His literary acquirements are of a high order, and on the 
whole he stands out in the hierarchy of Chinese officialism as one of 
the purest and ablest of her sons. 

If Shanghai is to be the New York of China, Hankow ought to be 
its Chicago. In the very heart of the Yangtze Valley, it has splendid 
water communication, north, south, east, and west. The British 
Concession stretches for half a mile along the river-front, its fine 
bund being the great feature of Hankow. The French, Russians, 
Germans, and Japanese have been granted concessions which extend 
for two miles further, and on the opposite side a concession has 
been demanded by the United States on which the northern 
terminus of the Hankow-Canton line will be placed. When this 
line and that to Peking have been completed, Hankow must be a 
very important distributing centre. The tea trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of Russian houses, while the large trade in hides is 
mainly in German hands. We visited the well-conducted mission 
hospital erected by Dr. Griffith John in memory of his wife. So far 
as it goes it leaves nothing to be desired. 

Nanking, where we stopped for a night on the return journey, 
has never recovered from the desolation that followed its occupation 
by the Taipings. Situated as it is, in a beautiful and fertile country 
and on the bank of the noble Yangtze with its thirty-six thousand 
miles of affluents, Nanking is the natural capital of China. The 
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circuit of its walls is twenty-two miles, but the city has dwindled to 
comparatively small limits, and large areas are waste and cumbered 
with the ruins of palaces and buildings. During the Taiping 
rebellion twenty millions of people were destroyed, the vanquished 
having always been annihilated. This result was not brought about 
by the mere fury of destructive brutality, but in some cases by stern 
necessity. A civilised army has its commissariat, a barbarian horde 
has none, so the mouths for which the food was grown must be got 
rid of, else victors and vanquished must perish of starvation. 

The approach to the city from the north gate was over three 
miles of excellent road with raised footpaths on either side, and 
bordered by triple rows of willows. This road was made by Chang 
Chi Tung when Viceroy, and is kept in repair by his worthy successor 
Liu K’un Yi, whose return from a visit to Peking we witnessed on 
the day of our departure. As we passed along the road the troops 
were assembling, among them being a small corps of archers. These 
troops are Hunanese, and supposed to be the most difficult to manage 
in all China, but neither the men nor the arms were so well turned 
out as in Chang Chi Tung’s army. Banners there were in large 
numbers, but the arms were dirty and the men slovenly. The 
American Mission Hospital is eagerly availed of by the Chinese, 
33,000 patients having been treated during the past year. A 
curious feature of the hospital was the preaching-room, where the 
patients are preached to while awaiting their turn for medical treat- 
ment. Patients in actual pain are absolved from this preliminary 
and receive the first attention of the doctor. 

The famous porcelain tower has entirely disappeared, save a 
portion of its copper cupola, which stands just outside the extensive 
arsenal near the south-west gate, and forms a basin twelve feet in 
diameter. 

Here we heard the first mention of the Boxers as a sect that 
was likely to give trouble in the north. We had no idea that the 
trouble would come so soon. 

At Wei-hai-wei, where we landed for a short time, the new 
Chinese regiment was on parade, and looked very smart in its 
uniform of grey long tunic with scarlet cummerbund, and black 
turban. The men were a fine-looking lot, well set up, and very 
smart in their movements. The officers were loud in their praises 
of their steadiness on the first occasion on which they were called 
upon to face their countrymen. This was when a hostile meeting of 
about eight hundred people, including some Boxers, assembled in the 
leased territory. They were surrounded by the Chinese Regiment 
under Colonel Bower, who on advancing to parley with the leader 
was ordered by them in an insolent manner to dismount if he wished 
to speak with them. He ordered the regiment to fix bayonets, an 
operation that cowed the assembly, who were then disarmed and 
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their leaders arrested and detained at Wei-hai-wei until they gave 
security to the amount of 7,000 dollars for the good behaviour of 
their districts. The regiment has since been engaged in some very 
hard fighting at Tientsin and acquitted itself well. 

At Taku we found only ten and a half feet on the bar. We 
waited for an hour as the tide was rising, then we essayed to cross it, 
but stuck hopelessly on its soft mud, and so remained until morning. 
Two ships of war were lying outside. No land was visible except the 
top of a fort to the westward. In the morning we landed, passing 
between the lines of forts, which looked as if they ought to be 
practically impregnable, and also the new torpedo destroyers so 
gallantly taken by Lieutenants Keyes and Mackenzie with Her 
Majesty’s ships Fame and Whiting six weeks later. Had the forts 
before the attack on that occasion received the large reinforcements 
sent down to occupy them, the losses of the allied forces must have 
been very great. Thanks to the kindness of Messrs, Jardine, 
Mathieson & Co., the ramifications of which great house extend to 
every treaty port in China, we found a special train awaiting us 
and every arrangement made for our comfort. The long train was 
crowded, large numbers of Chinese travelling in open flat trucks, 
each traveller using his baggage as a seat or reclining on the bales 
of merchandise with which the trucks were laden. At Tientsin we 
were joined by our friend Dr. Morrison,’ the Times’ correspondent at 
Peking, who travelled with us to the capital, full as usual of anecdote 
and of accurate information on the affairs of the East. At every 
station on the line there were numbers of travellers, and whatever 
objections the Chinese may have to the construction of a railway, it 
is evident that they are prepared to take full advantage of its 
facilities when made. 

From Tongku to Tientsin and thence to Peking no green thing 
was to be seen. The country is almost flat and was blasted by 
drought. The crops had not come up and starvation stared the 
population in the face. Close to Peking there was some water 
procurable from wells and the crops were growing. 

The railway ends about three miles from Peking, and from the 
terminus an electric train is taken to a point close to the south gate. 
The entrance to Peking through the south gate of the Chinese city 
is very striking: an immense oblong space immediately within the 
wall, in which an army could assemble, and a broad flagged road 
running straight down the centre to the T’sien Men or south gate 
of the Tartar city. For half a mile this wide road runs through the 
crowded Chinese city, and the dense throng of carts drawn by 
mules, asses, or bullocks. Rickshaws, camels, with their wild-looking 
drivers, Chinese on horseback dressed in brilliant colours, and men 
of every nationality north of the Yellow River formed a sight 
never to be forgotten. This Chinese town has since been burnt down 
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by the Boxers, but entrance to this portion of the city brings one no 
nearer to the forcing of the Tartar city if its splendid gates are held 
by a hostile force. 

That evening at the Hotel de Peking, the landlord spoke of 
the intense dissatisfaction existing among all classes of Chinese in 
Peking. The day before a young mandarin had said to him, ‘ The 
Emperor has ko-towed four or five times for rain, and no rain has 
come. What good is he or the Dowager Empress for the Empire ?’ 
Food had gone up over 50 per cent., and the people were beginning 
to be very restless. He thought a revolution probable if the 
drought continued, in which case the malcontents would probably 
replace a Ming upon the throne. Having regard to later events, the 
opinions expressed at the time by people on the spot are interesting. 
The ‘boys’ in the hotel were all soldiers. Asked why they came 
to the hotel for employment, they replied that their pay of five and a 
half dollars per month became two dollars and twenty cents when 
the officers and non-commissioned officers had taken their squeeze, 
so they worked for their living, turning out for inspection when a 
superior officer came round. 

Next day we accepted an invitation to stay at the British 
Legation, where for a week we enjoyed the charming hospitality 
of Sir Claude and Lady MacDonald, and had the great pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of many members of the diplomatic circle 
at Peking, a circle in which, whatever diplomatic divergence of 
views and aspirations may possibly have existed, they were certainly 
not reproduced in the personal relations of the Corps Diplomatique, 
which were delightfully cordial. A visit to the Tsung li Yamen 
showed how easily sucha crime as the murder of Baron von Ketteler, 
a month later, could have been accomplished. That most modest 
office in which official visits are received by the body of very astute 
old gentlemen who convey foreign representations to the Grand 
Council—the really governing body—is approached from Legation 
Street by tortuous lanes so narrow in many places that a foot 
passenger must stand aside in a doorway to admit of the passage of 
a chair, and from any one of those doorways the occupant could be 
shot with certainty. His safety could only be secured by having 
all doors closed and the streets cleared before he passed. The 
principal streets of the Tartar city, in which all the Legations are 
situated, are straight and wide—so wide that the practicable part of 
the street is an embankment in the centre almost twenty feet wide 
and seven feet high, constructed from ‘borrow pits’ that run along 
the embankment on either side, and become deep and dangerous 
pools in the rainy season, as well as being the dumping-ground for 
all house refuse. The mixture, which becomes more and more foul 
as the dry weather advances, is ladled over the embankment to lay 
the dust, while the ruts are filled with the mud scooped from the 
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bottom. The system, if nasty, is cheap, and with the springless 
Peking cart the embankments, soft with mud in wet weather and 
dust in drought, are decidedly easier going than the flagged or 
macadamised roads, a few of which are to be found. The shops no 
longer present the elaborate ornamentation of the southern cities, 
nor are they open. Here the frequent dust-storms necessitate the 
shops being closed and protected by windows of paper, oyster-shells, 
or glass. The Boxer movement had so far developed that two 
attacks had been made upon British forces on the borders of 
Wei-hai-wei, and the Chinese delimitation commissioners had been 
carried off by them into Chinese territory. At the request of the 
Chinese Governor, British troops had proceeded to their rescue, 
which they duly effected, and the general impression was that if the 
government could be induced to show a determined front the Boxer 
must soon collapse. 

While in Peking we moved about the Tartar and Chinese cities 
and the environs freely, and twice I went into the crowded Chinese 
city alone. We found everywhere the most perfect civility, nor did 
we see a symptom either in Peking or in any one of the many towns 
visited by us of any anti-foreign feeling. Into the native city of 
Tientsin indeed we did not enter, as we were warned that in the 
settlement it was not considered safe in consequence of the proximity 
of a large camp of Chinese troops. But at Shan-hai-kwan, where a 
week after we left Peking we stayed for two days to examine the 
Great Wall, we met numbers of the soldiers of General Fung’s army, 
who were all civil and well behaved; and on the morning of our 
departure, wishing to see the troops on parade, I walked out alone 
to see the drill at 6 a.M., and stood close by a number of buglers 
who had fallen out and who took no further notice than an apparently 
friendly interest. Yet this army supplied a portion of the force that 
afterwards joined the Boxers in attacking Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour’s column. It is difficult to judge of the feelings of a people 
in repose. There were about five thousand men on parade, with 
fifty or sixty breech-loading field guns. The infantry had evidently 
been drilled by German officers, and so far as parade-ground drill 
went they appeared to be smart and efficient. I was not close 
enough to observe the state of their arms, but they were all breech- 
loading rifles. 

The day before we left Peking I had afternoon tea with Baron 
and Baroness von Ketteler. A few days previously anti-foreign 
placards had been found posted in Peking, but while the posting of 
such placards in China is always a reason for careful observation, 
neither the German Minister nor, so far as we could hear, the 
Ministers of any foreign Legation had any idea of the storm that was 
so soon to burst over the north-eastern provinces. 

We left Peking on the 11th of May, and were accompanied to the 
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station by Messrs. Dering and Tours, of the British Legation, and Dr. 
Morrison, the 7imes correspondent, and after a hot and dusty journey 
found Tientsin in all the excitement of its annual race meeting. 
Here the confidence was not quite so absolute. Two or three 
mysterious fires had taken place, and there were whispers of possible 
incendiarism ; but this was apparently all forgotten as Europeans 
and Chinese streamed out along the road to the racecourse, where 
West and East met to watch the racing, in which we seemed to take 
an equal interest. But one of the oldest inhabitants who had special 
means of knowing the real feelings of the Chinese said among all 
classes there is a strong Anti-foreign feeling. They know that 
foreigners come to China and make money, seriously disturbing 
their ways and customs in the process. They do not realise the 
mutual benefit of foreign trade, and assume that all money made by 
foreigners is lost by China. Their political economy is on a par 
with that of the Irishman who took comfort that the hated Scotch- 
man could not come and buy large quantities of potatoes for exporta- 
tion in the scarce year of 1879 ‘ because they weren’t in it.’ 

The country from Tientsin to Tang Shan is the same flat plain 
as that from Peking. From Tang Shan to Shan-hai-kwan is diversi- 
fied by hills of apparently disintegrated granite. But no rain had 
fallen and the country was bare of vegetation. All farming operations 
were suspended, clouds of dust swept seaward before the strong land- 
breeze that here, after the manner of Chinese contrariety, sets in each 
morning at about ten o’clock, and it was evident that the population 
must be in immediate danger of destitution, if not of famine. But 
here so far there was absolutely no symptom of unrest. The coal- 
mines of Tang Shan were in full work close to the railway station, 
where extensive ranges of workshops were being erected by Mr. 
Kinder, whose indomitable energy has made the Chinese Imperial 
Railway, and whose uncompromising integrity and ability have saved 
its revenue from the tortuous finance of a portion of the Board of 
Directors. Here was preserved the ‘Rocket’ of China, the first 
locomotive constructed. It was built by Mr. Kinder for the purpose 
of getting the coal from the mine to a little distance. He bought 
the wheels in Hong Kong for five dollars, and made the other parts 
out of odds and ends. When it was put to work the Chinese were, 
or affected to be, frightened at this dragon moving about and were 
afraid of its effect upon Fung Shui. So at length a complaint was 
made, and an official was sent from Peking to inquire into this un- 
canny innovation. Mr. Kinder got timely warning, so he took the 
engine to pieces and scattered the parts about the yard. The com- 
missioner remained for a time and was well treated. He reported 
that there was nothing to be found of the dragon. Li Hung Chang 
gave the hint that it might be quietly put to work again, and little 
by little the work was extended until the line reached the wharf on 
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the river, a distance of five miles. Here it stuck for several years 
before the extension was entered upon. The 600 miles that are now 
working were carried through by the support of Li Hung Chang, who 
in this respect has been a consistent advocate of progress. In the 
workshops at present existing at Tang Shan, engines are being 
repaired and rolling stock built entirely by Chinese labour and with 
Chinese foremen. The cars can be built twenty per cent. cheaper 
than they can be imported, but on the completion of the new ranges 
of workshops Mr. Kinder hoped to build his engines, getting the 
raw material from England, and with the command of intelligent 
Chinese labour he expected that they would be built very much 
cheaper than they could be imported. Unhappily the Boxer 
upheaval has partially destroyed the railway, and the workshops, 
plant, and rolling stock at Tang Shan have been given to the flames. 

The Boxer movement is the most serious that has arisen in China 
since the Taiping rebellion. It is not many years since it began 
by the instruction of a few men in the arts of boxing and fencing, 
ostensibly for the purpose of enabling them to preserve order in their 
villages. The professors of this Chinese art of self-defence lived in 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Tai San, the principal one 
of the five sacred mountains of*China, which is annually visited 
by great numbers of pilgrims. After a time it was found that the 
teachers claimed supernatural powers: possibly they may have 
been able to produce mesmeric phenomena, which would deeply 
impress the pupils. Anyhow, the members formed themselves into 
a secret society which practised incantations the effect of which they 
firmly believe is to render them invulnerable. Nor does the ocular 
demonstration of death by violence affect this belief, as in that event 
a second body is waiting for their spirit to enter, these auxiliary 
bodies residing in the stars and coming down when required. They 
adopted certain signs of brotherhood, and each member wears a 
charm composed of shells at his waist-belt. 

The society has spread with amazing rapidity, its watchword 
being ‘China for the Chinese.’ Its existence has been known for 
more than two years, but in a country where nine-tenths of the 
people belong to some secret society it attracted no particular notice. 
It first became militant in its attacks upon missionaries in Shantung, 
where probably the Chinese officials had gauged the real strength of 
the movement. 

When the foreign Ministers demanded that steps should be taken 
for the suppression of the society, the protection of the Empress 
Dowager was given to it. A great movement of ‘China for the 
Chinese’ might be in the north, as it is in the south, a real danger 
to the Manchu dynasty; but if the dynasty made common cause 
against the Western barbarians it might be saved, hence the 
unconcealed approval of the movement. Prince Tuan, the father of 
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the selected Heir Apparent, is stated to be a prominent member of 
the society, and it is believed that a great number of Manchu nobles 
have joined it. Murders of missionaries were condoned by gentle 
chiding and feeble requests for good behaviour, and when at length 
in the early part of June the Boxer thousands engaged in the 
destruction of the Imperial railway were met and defeated by 
General Nieh with severe loss, the mask was thrown off and the 
General was reprimanded for undue severity. 

From that moment matters assumed a much graver aspect. 
Hitherto the Boxer propaganda had not been openly espoused by 
the Imperial troops, although their sympathy was strongly suspected ; 
but when Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, with an allied force of two 
thousand men, made his unsuccessful attempt to force his way to 
Peking for the relief of the Legations, he was confronted by Imperial 
troops who had joined the Boxers en masse or had been ordered 
to support them. In the meantime, and after the return of the 
column, the foreign settlement of Tientsin was besieged, bombarded 
by Chinese artillery, and day by day attacked by Chinese regular 
troops and Boxers. Had the Taku forts not been taken by the 
allied forces on the 17th of June, they would have been occupied in 
great force by reinforcements then proceeding for that purpose. It 
is improbable that they could then have been reduced by the small 
number of men available from the allied fleets, from which the 
Peking relief column had been drawn, and while awaiting the 
advent of troops, the forces with Sir Edward Seymour and at Tientsin, 
with the foreign community of that settlement, would have been 
completely cut off from the possibility of obtaining supplies or 
ammunition. In the meantime impenetrable mystery surrounds 
Peking, and now, in the last days of July, we know not if the eight or 
nine hundred foreigners are safe or if the allied armies will only 
arrive in Peking to find that the horrors of Cawnpore have been 
repeated. 

That the movement should have culminated so rapidly in 
Shantung and Chi-li is not surprising to those who have observed the 
hysterical side of the Chinese character. The long drought had 
ruined their crops and reduced the large population of those 
provinces to a state of desperation. Rinderpest had attacked the 
cattle in Shantung, and put a stop to the export of 900 head per 
month hitherto supplied from Chefoo to the Russian garrison at 
Port Arthur. Agitators were clever enough to seize the opportunity, 
and placards were posted declaring that they were visited with 
these accumulated misfortunes as a punishment for permitting the 
presence of the foreigners. 

But the outbreak of violence in the two north-eastern provinces 
has been followed by an apparently concerted movement against 
Christians in every part of China. From Chi-li in the north to 
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Hainan in the south, from Chekiang in the east to Yunnan in the 
west, the missionaries are flocking to the ports for safety. Many 
have been murdered, some with circumstances of horrible atrocity. 
Mission stations have been burnt or destroyed, and evidence 
accumulates that Christian missionary effort has not succeeded in 
winning the good will, or even the toleration, of a people who have 
in the past shown them<elves singularly tolerant of other faiths. 
Taoism has joined hands with Buddhism, and Mahomedanism 
has many thousands of votaries who follow the tenets of their faith 
without let or hindrance. The subject is ably treated in a pamphlet 
entitled Missionaries in China, by Alexander Michie, published 
in Tientsin in 1893 and reviewed in the Times and other English 
papers. In China it is freely stated that the principal cause of the 
widespread dislike to missionaries, especially the Roman Catholic, is 
their interference in law suits and practical coercion of the Yamens 
on behalf of their converts. But such statements must be received 
with reserve in a country where such assertions are not easily 
verified, and missionary jealousies are not unknown. Among the 
2,500 foreign missionaries spread over the length and breadth of 
China are doubtless many instances of noble and devoted self- 
sacrifice, but the missionary body is not without its leaven of tactless 
aggressiveness. This must be remembered when judging of the 
attitude of the Chinese. It is questionable whether a foreign 
missionary, or a native, engaged in proselytising in the South or 
West of Ireland would be as safe without constant armed protection 
as the great majority of missionaries have been in China under 
ordinary circumstances. But among the exciting causes of an 
intensified anti-foreign sentiment throughout China one of the most 
potent has been the earlier writings of Kang Yu Wei the reformer. 
His earlier writings, in which he uses every argument to compel his 
countrymen to adopt Western methods to the end that China shall 
free herself from the trammels of the foreigner and become the most 
powerful nation in the world, are brilliant literary productions. 
Every square mile of territory torn from ancient China by 
aggression or obtained by diplomatic pressure is recapitulated, 
and the despoilment denounced with passionate force, while 
the possibilities of the future recovery of lost possessions by an 
awakened and instructed nation of 400 millions are reiterated in 
glowing and vigorous periods. The writings of Kang Yu Wei are 
disfigured by the open advocacy of assassination of all those whom 
he holds responsible for the suppression of the reform movement, but 
they have exercised a serious influence upon the literati, among 
whom his disciples are numbered by thousands, and prepared the 
ground for a possible anti-foreign struggle. 

His later writings advocate progress and reform by the aid of 
foreigners, and the same freedom for foreigners in China as they 
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enjoy in Western countries. His violent denunciations of the 
Dowager Empress, Prince Tuan, Jung Lu, and others, caused his 
book to be suppressed and publicly burnt, but the book and early 
memorials have been extensively read and have profoundly affected 
the opinions of educated China. It remains to be seen what the 
modifying effect may be of his later and more matured convictions. 
With the visit to Shan-hai-kwan and Tang Shan the interest of 
our tour in China ended. Back to Tientsin we found no apparent 
symptom of disturbance, and on the morning of our departure for 
Taku, en route for Korea, we found at the railway station, since the 
scene of so much hard fighting, Dr. Tong, the Chinese director, who 
came to see us off. I have heard since with regret that his wife 
and child were killed by a Chinese shell in the bombardment of 































Tientsin. rr 

And now, as I write, we stand face to face with one of the gravest I 
problems of the century. From the ends of the earth, tens of thou- le 
sands of the armies of Europe and America are hurrying to rescue te 
the Legations of the Great Powers, or to exact a stern retribution. 7 
For over six weeks nearly one thousand foreigners have been shut up t] 


in Peking, and for a month no word has come from them. The 


Allied Powers will go to Peking, and, should the worst have a 
happened, what then? It may not be without profit to remember fc 
that there are two Chinas—the China of the north of the Yangtze, tr 
and the China of the south: two Chinas speaking different k 
languages, and entertaining for each other a mutual antipathy tl 
hardly less than that with which each regards the foreigner. At fp 
this moment the Chinese of Hong Kong have collected 10,000 b 
dollars to assist the Cantonese employed in Tientsin to escape me 
to the south. Leaving out the great province of Szechuen, ty 
with its sixty-eight millions, which lies midway on the west, the a 
population of the north and south of the Yangtze is in each case L. 
between 145 and 146 millions. But forecasts are vanity. When the C 
wise men are gathered together to discuss the political future of fo 
one-third of the human race, who can foretell the solution of the lil 
problem ? i of 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA 


2. Taoism 


THe next home-grown religion in China is Taoism, ascribed to 
Lao-tzé. Of him and of his life, if we exclude mere legends, even 
less is known than of Confucius. Some have, indeed, gone so far as 
to deny his existence altogether, and though his reported interview 
with Confucius has been generally considered as establishing once for all 
the historical character of both these sages, even that meeting, fixed 
as having taken place about 517 B.c., might well be the product 
of tradition only. Something like it has happened, indeed, to most 
founders of religion. Tradition adds so many fanciful and miraculous 
traits to the real story of their lives that, like a tree smothered and 
killed by ivy, the subject of all these fables, the stem round which 
the ivy clusters, becomes almost invisible, and seems at last to be 
fabulous itself. Still the trunk must have been there, and must have 
been real in order to serve as the support of that luxuriantivy. It is 
said, for instance, of Lao-tzé that his mother bore him for seventy- 
two years, and that, when he was born at last, in 604 B.c., he had 
already white hair. Is it not palpable how this tradition arose ? 
Lao-tzé was the name given to him, and that name signifies Old 
Child, or Old Boy. This name being once given, everything else 
followed. He was born with white hair, and spoke words of wisdom 
like an old man. Even the very widely spread idea that the fathers 
of these wonderful heroes were old men recurs in this instance, for 
the father of Confucius also was said to have been well stricken in years. 
But, after all, the parents and what was fabled or believed about them 
in China are nothing tous. What we want to know is what the Old Boy 
thought and taught, and this is what we find in the Téo-teh-King. 
Nor does it help us much if we read of the modern state of Taoism, in 
which the sublime ideas of Lao-tzé seem entirely swamped by super- 
stitions, jugglery, foolish ceremonies, and idolatry. On the contrary, 
we shall have to forget all that Taoism has become in later times, 
and what it is at the present day, if we want to understand the ideas 
of the old philosopher. We are told that at present those who 
profess Taoism belong to the lowest and most degraded classes of 
Vou, XLVIII--No. 284 569 PP 
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society in China, nor do we ever hear of the spreading of Taoism 
beyond its national frontiers or of any attempts to spread it abroad 
by means of missionary efforts. In fact, we can hardly doubt that 
Taoism, in this respect at least, resembled Confucianism. Both 
were home-grown national forms of religious and mythological faith, 
both sprang up from a confused and ill-defined mass of local customs 
and popular legends, sacrificial traditions, medical and hygienic 
observances—with this difference, however, that the teaching of Con- 
fucius acted from the very first prohibitively against the mass of 
existing superstitious beliefs and practices of the common people, 
and laid the strongest stress on ethical and political principles, 
excluded polytheism and all talk about transcendent matters, while 
Taoism excluded little or nothing, but was ready to accept whatever 
the people had believed in for centuries, only adding what must 
always have been a philosophy first and a religion afterwards—the 
belief in Tao. In 140 Bc. a learned scholar of the name of Tung 
Chung-shi recommended to the Emperor Wi that all studies not 
found in the six departments of knowledge and in other arts sanc- 
tioned by Confucius should be strictly forbidden, so that the people 
should know what to follow, and that the depraved and perverse talk 
which was heard at that time should cease once for all. But the 
Emperor, though aware of the evil, threw himself for many years 
into the arms of the charlatans, mostly Taoists, much as he after- 
wards repented of his folly. What made Taoism so popular was that 
the Taoists preferred to practise ever so many of the black arts. 
They professed to change baser metals into gold, to brew the elixir 
of immortality, to produce manifestations of the spirits, and to 
perform similar tricks which have found credence at all times and in 
all countries among the ignorant masses, sometimes even at Courts 
and among people who ought to have known better. 

When Confucius warned his people to keep aloof from spirits, 
this warning, which looks at first very like a warning against all 
spiritual beliefs, may possibly refer to the motley worship of the 
so-called spirits only, with which Taoism was deeply infested. It may 
be said that Confucianism was later than Taoism, and could therefore 
avoid the dangers on which Taoism was wrecked. But the back- 
ground of the two religions was evidently the same. Only while 
Confucius tried to discard whatever seemed to him hurtful, Taoism 
seems never to have been strong enough for so unpopular a task. 
We ought not to make Léo-tzé, the author of Taoism, responsible 
for the national substratum of his religion, nor for the rubbish that 
entered into its construction. Though he was raised in later times 
to be one of the chief gods and spirits of the Taoists, Lio-tzé himself 
was far too sensible to aspire to such an honour. 

The corruption of Taoism, owing to the vitiated elements which 
it had admitted into its system, seems to have been very rapid. If 
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we look first at the degraded state of those who profess Taoism in 
China, and examine the popular beliefs and the public worship in 
which they rejoice, we can hardly trust our eyes when we come 
to read the Téo-teh-King, the only book which LAo-tzé has left 
behind, and on which his real teaching, whether we call it philosophy 
or religion, was founded. In early times, and even in China itself, 
Lao-tzé is spoken of as the superior of Confucius in his sublime 
flights of speculation and fancy. Certainly Confucius must have 
been a man of great humility. He is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Alas! 
there is no one that knows me!’ adding, however, ‘ But there is 
Heaven—He knows me.’ A man who can say that must be a man 
of independent thought and of a strongly marked religious character. 
But, though he dare not admit it himself, he was known, and was 
known even during his lifetime, as one of the so called ‘ superior 
men,’ far superior even to Yao and Shun, the phenix among birds, 
the T’ai mountain among mounds and ant-hills. Still, as he was the 
younger, being thirty-five when Lao-tzé was eighty-eight years of 
age, Confucius, having heard of Lao-tzé’s fame, went to see him in 
517 B.c. Laéo-tzé received Confucius with a certain air of superiority, 
but Confucius, after his interview with Lao-tzé was over, was 
evidently full of admiration for the old philosopher. He is reported 
to have said to his own disciples: ‘I know how birds can fly, fishes 
swim, and animals run; but the runner may be snared, the swimmer 
hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon ; 
I cannot tell how he mounts on the wind through the clouds and 
rises to heaven. To-day I have seen Lao-tzé, and can only compare 
him to the dragon.’' The followers of Confucius and Lao-tzé, 
however, did not remain united in friendship and admiration, like 
their respective teachers. In the first century, as Sze-mai Chien 
relates, the believers in Tio had become a separate school, opposed 
to the adherents of Confucius and opposed by them. Many more 
legends gathered round Lio-tzé. He was deified, he was believed to 
have existed in a former life, and, what has often been repeated, as 
pointing to Christianity, he was believed to have predicted a coming 
teacher—a teacher that would come from the west. This is, no 
doubt, a curious prophecy ; the difficulty is only to find out at what 
time it arose and by whom it was first mentioned. The earlier 
legend speaks only of Lao-tzé as leaving his home in disgust and 
going to the north-west. Here the keeper of the gate is said to 
have asked him to compose a book. He agreed, wrote the book, the 
Téo-teh-King, and then proceeded alone on his distant journey and 
disappeared, no one knowing whither he had gone and how he died. 

But, though we are told that during all his life he had been 
teaching the doctrine of the Tio, it seems almost impossible, in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject by Chinese 
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and European savants, to say what Tao really meant. We have now 
many translations of Téo-teh-King, but even they do not throw 
much real light on this mysterious being. It is clear, however, that 
Tao was not a man, nor a visible or palpable thing. But if it was a 
concspt, we ask again whence that concept arose, what it compre- 
hended, and how it ever sprang up in the mind of man. We are 
accustomed to find concepts in every language to which there is no 
word corresponding in other languages. Concepts such as revelation 
and inspiration mean very different things in different languages, 
and there is no word so difficult to render into any language as Logos, 
the Word. Still, we can generally define the category of thoughts to 
which such names belong ; but even that seems impossible with Tao. 
Hence some philosophers—and it is clearly a subject for philosophers 
rather than for Chinese scholars—speak with open contempt of 
Lao-tzé and his Tao, while others, particularly those who first 
discovered the 7do-teh-King and translated it, are rapturous in their 
admiration of that ancient philosophy. The first who published a 
translation of the Téo-teh-King was Rémusat, a member of the 
French Institute, and certainly a man thoroughly inured to the 
hardest philosophical speculations. In 1825 Rémusat wrote in the 
first volume of his Asiatic Miscellanies, p. 8: 


The current traditions regarding this philosopher (Lio-Tseu), the knowledge of 
which is due to the missionaries, were not of a character to encourage the first 
inquirers. The study of his book altered all the ideas which I had been able to 
form about him. Instead of the originator of a set of jugglers, professors of the 
black art, and astrologers, who seek for immortality and the means of raising them- 
selves through the sky to heaven, I found a genuine philosopher, a single-eyed 
moralist, an eloquent theologian, and a subtle metaphysician. His style has the 
sublimity of the Platonic, and also, we must say, something of its obscurity. He 
produces quite similar thoughts in nearly the same words. Moreover, his whole 
philosophy breathes mildness and goodwill. His condemnation is directed only 
against hard hearts and violent men. His opinions on the origin and constitution 
of the universe show neither ridiculous fables nor a scandalous want of sense; 
they bear the stamp of a noble and high spirit; and in the sublime views which 
they disclose show a remarkable and incontestable agreement with the teaching 
which the schools of Pythagoras and Plato exhibited a little later.” 


Professor Legge uses much more sober language when speaking 
of the Téo-teh-King, yet he also calls it axtija és dei. In Rémusat’s 
words we see an expression of the same surprise of which we spoke 
just now, and which everybody must feel who compares the so-called 
religion of the Taoists in China with the Téo-teh-King of their 
founder. The two are different things, though they go by the same 
name. Professor Legge, who knew the Chinese mind and Chinese 
literature in all its branches, from long familiarity with China and 
the Chinese, seems far less surprised at this treasure found in ancient 


2 See also Mémoire sur la Vie et les Opinions de Ldo-Tseu, Philosophe Chinois 
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China. It may be true, as Legge and other Chinese scholars main- 
tain, that Taoism, though known long before the introduction of 
Buddhism into China in the first century after our era, became an 
established religion with a fully developed system of ceremonial 
worship, chiefly through the influence of that foreign religion. It 
may have been a perfectly natural wish on the part of the followers 
of Lao-tzé, who stood in a kind of opposition to the orthodox and 
conservative Confucianism, to assume a more settled form, and 
particularly to adopt something like the elaburate worship of the 
Buddhists, with their monasteries, their public processions, their 
vestments, their statues and idols. If Professor Legge is right, the 
existing religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism out of the 
old superstitions of the country, and it was not till after statues of 
Buddha had been brought to China that statues of Confucius and 
other great men of the past began to be made, nor was any image 
ever fashioned of the Confucian God of the old classics? But now, 
if you go into a Taoist temple, you are immediately confronted by 
three vast images, looking exactly like Buddhas. They are, however, 
the great gods of the Taoists, the three Pure Holy Ones—the Perfect 
Holy, the Highest Holy, and the Great Holy One. They actually 
are called Shang Ti, the Confucian name for God, the Supreme Lord. 
The second is meant for Lao-tzé, here called the Most High Prince 
Lao. The third is the Gemmeous sovereign God, who is supposed 
to exercise control over the physical world and to superintend all 
human affairs. Many legends are told about these three Pure or Holy 
Ones. The first, who is also called P‘an-ku, is the first man who 
opened up heaven and earth. He is sometimes represented as a 
shaggy, dwarfish Hercules, developing from a bear rather than from 
an ape, and wielding an immense hammer and chisel, with which he 
is breaking the chaotic rocks and fashioning the earth. There are 
ever so many legends told about the third of these popular idols, 
who is represented as the ruler of the world. Yet the original of 
that idol, too, is said to have been a magician of the family of 
Lao-tzé, and the story is told of him that he and another magician, 
called Lit, rode a race on waggons up to heaven, a novel position for 
the ruler of the world to find himself in. This is a fair specimen 
of the vulgar Taoism, with its grotesque fancies and its unbeautiful 
art. It is true that Buddhism also had a very fanciful mythology 
and collection of Jegends, but we can generally discover a meaning 
in them, while in Taoism everything is a kind of dumb show. The 
three Precious Ones of Buddhism, often represented by statues and 
images, are said to be emblematic of the intelligence personified by 
Buddha, the Law, and the Community or Church, or, as the people 
thought, the Buddha Past, Present, and To Come. We shall see 
that the Buddhism which found most favour in China was not only the 
* Religions of China, p. 167. 
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purely ethical and at the same time historical Buddhism of India, 
as represented in Pali, the Tripitaka, the so-called Hinayana, the 
Little-go, but the Mahayana, the Great-go, a system of Buddhism 
the origin of which is still enveloped in great obscurity, and which 
may have borrowed from tribes beyond the Himalayan chain as 
much as it gave tothem. Neither Buddha, who died 477 B.c., nor 
Confucius, who died 478 B.c., nor Lao-tzé, the older contemporary 
of Confucius, cared about any of these purely external embellish- 
ments of religion. In one instance we can almost watch an exchange 
of opinion between Confucius and Lao-tzé. All three agreed on the 
principle that we should treat others as we wish that they should 
treat ourselves. Lio-tzé, however, went even a step beyond, and 
commanded his followers to return good for evil. One of the school 
of Confucius, we are told, heard this maxim, and, being puzzled by 
it, consulted the master. Confucius thought for a moment and then 
replied, ‘ What, then, will you return for good?’ And his decision 
was, ‘Recompense injury with justice, and return good for good!’ 
Lao-tzé’s sentiment may seem more sublime, but the answer of 
Confucius was certainly more logical. 

But what is Tao which Lio-tzé proclaimed, and on which the 
whole of his philosophy was founded? If we once know this, we 
shall be able to judge for ourselves whether, as Samuel Johnson 
observes, this ancient book contains really ‘ water from unseen wells 
and life from original fountains,’ or whether what we find there is 
muddy water only, of which the very spring, the Tao, defies all 
accurate definition, nay, even translation. If we take the title 
Téio-teh-King we find that King means ‘book,’ particularly a 
classical book; 7’eh means ‘ virtue’ or ‘outcome’; and if we consult 
Lao-tzé himself, he says, ‘If I were suddenly to become known, 
and (put into a position) to conduct (a government according to the 
Great Tio), what I should be most afraid of would be a boastful 
display. The great Tao (or way) is very level and easy; but people 
love the by-ways.’ This shows, though not very clearly, that with 
him Tao was the straight path, the right tendency; but in what 
' sense he meant this straight path to be understood remains 
uncertain. The old Latin translator uses Ratio. Rémusat says, 
‘Ce mot me semble ne pas pouvoir étre bien traduit si ce n’est par 
le mot Adyos dans le triple sens de souverain Etre, de Raison et de 
Parole.’ 

In many respects Logos would certainly seem a good substitute 
for Tao, though not in all. If, however, Professor Legge thinks it 
could not be rendered by Logos, because it had a father and was 
believed to have pre-existed, he should have remembered that some 
early theologians claimed pre-existence for the Logos also, though 
conceived as the Son. He even seems to admit that people would 
not be far wrong if they took Tao in the sense of Nature, when by 
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a metonymy of the effect for the cause the word is used for the 
Creator, Author, or Producer of things, or for the powers that 
produce them. Dr. Hardwick, again, took Tio for an abstract cause, 
or the initial principle of life and order. Watters and Balfour agree 
that Tao is best matched by the word ‘ Nature,’ if used in the sense 
of Natura naturans, while all that exists (in Chinese, Tién te 
waoo wi) denotes the Natura naturata. Still Professor Legge is 
not quite satisfied with any of these renderings, because the TAo 
was not of a visible nature, but was the quiet, orderly course, the 
unseen but admirable method, in which nature developed into that 
Kosmos which we see. 

Strauss boldly translates Tao by God; but this, again, is impos- 
sible, because there is very little that is personal in the Tio, and 
the old name for God was there already in Chinese—namely, Tien. 
When Lao-tzé says, ‘I do not know whose son Tio is; it might 
seem to be before God,’ he certainly seems to give a personal 
character to Tao; but even in this connection ‘son’ has been under- 
stood to mean no more than product, while what seems to be before 
God cannot well be the son of God. Again he says, ‘ Before there 
were heaven and earth, from of old, there It was, securely existing. 
From It came the mysterious existence of spirits; from It the 
mysterious existence of God (Ti).’ What wonder that missionaries 
thought they discovered in the Téo-teh-King sanctissime Trini- 
tatis et Dei incarnali mysteria? It is very strange that, different 
as these various renderings of Tao are, yet we find while reading the 
various translations of the 7%o-tch-King that now one, now the other, 
seems to fit best into the context of words and the context of thoughts 
with which the author is dealing. Translators, however, seem to 
forget that mere words, such as Nature, God, Reason, Logos, and 
all the rest, require themselves a definition before they can be 
declared adequate for the purpose of translation. One thing seems 
quite clear—that in the philosophical and religious development 
of early bumanity there is nothing that had the same origin and 
the same development as the Chinese Tio. All agree that it meant 
originally the path or course, and that afterwards it came to mean 
something quite different, such as nature, God, or reason, though 
they do not explain by what stages this transition took place. 

But though there is no word and no concept in any other language, 
the historical development of which runs parallel with that of Tao, 
I venture to point out one occurring in Vedic, though almost for- 
gotten in classical Sanskrit, which seems to me to fulfil those 
conditions better than any other word. I mentioned it years ago 
to Professor Legge, but, as he was unacquainted with the language 
and the growth of philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, he 
was afraid that my explanation would only be explaining the 
ignotum per ignotvus—a mere addition of a new translation—with- 
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out any addition of new light on the hidden origin of the Tao. I 
see that I even mentioned my idea in a note to my Lectures on the 
Origin of Religion—that is to say, in 1878—p. 251. My con- 
viction has, however, become stronger and stronger the more I 
studied Lao-tzé’s Tao-teh-King, and the more I watched the appli- 
cation of Tao to natural, psychological, moral, and political develop- 
ments, supposed to have originated in and to be ruled by the Tao. 
For it must not be forgotten that Tao rules, or is meant to rule, not 
only in nature, but in the government of States also, and in the 
actions of each individual. One thing only I must guard against 
at once—namely, the idea that I look upon Tao as a Vedic idea, 
transferred in ancient times, like many other things, from India to 
China. Not even among the Buddhists of India does such an idea 
occur, though there may possibly have been earlier communica- 
tions between India and China than we are aware of. The parallelism 
between the Vedic and the Chinese courses of thought need, there- 
fore, prove no more than a natural coincidence, showing, it may be, 
that the conception of the Tio was by no means so peculiar to the 
Chinese as it seemed to Chinese scholars.‘ 

Rita, from ri, to go, would mean originally the going, the 
moving forward, the path, particularly the straight or direct path. 
Thus we read in the Rig-Veda, i. 105, 12, ‘The rivers go 
the Rita’—7.e. the right way; or, RV. ii. 28, 4, ‘The rivers go the 
right way of Varuna.’ Here ‘Rita’ may mean no more than the 
right or proper way, and the same meaning would apply when 
Varuna and other gods are called the guardians of Rita—that is, 
of the right way, or of the right. But when Varuna and Mitra 
and other gods are said to be born of Rita, to know the Rita, or to 
increase the Rita, Rita has evidently the meaning. of something 
prior to the gods, a something from which even the gods may be 
said to proceed. The Way is used in the sense of that which 
caused the movement or gave the first impulse, and likewise the 
first direction to all movement—the xivoiv dxivntov, or primum 
mobile—in fact, the very Tao, as we shall see. Rita may first have 
been suggested by the visible path of the sun and other heavenly 
luminaries, but it soon left that special meaning behind, and came 
then to signify movement and course in general—that is to say, in a 
larger sense—including the movements of sun and moon and stars, 
of day and night, of the seasons and of the year. On the other 
hand Rita came to mean the point from which a movement pro- 
ceeded, the starting-point, or the cause of any movement, more 
particularly of the great cosmic movement. When the sun rises 
the path of Rita is said to be surrounded by rays, and it was used 
for the place from whence the movement originated, and sometimes 


* See what Le Page Renouf says about the Egyptian Madit (Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 169 et seq.) 
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also of the originator of such movement. The sun is actually called 
the bright face of Rita. The dawn is said to dwell in the abyss of 
Rita. The god Varuna (Uranus) is introduced as saying, ‘I sup- 
ported the sky in the seat of Rita,’ and later on Rita is conceived 
as the eternal foundation of all that exists. 

When Rita, or the path of Rita, had once been conceived as 
the path on which the gods overpowered the darkness of the night, 
it was but a small step for their worshippers to pray that they also 
might be allowed to follow that right path. In this connection it is 
often doubtful whether we should translate the path of Rita or the 
right path. And we can from this point of view better understand 
how Rita, after meaning what was straight, right, and good, came to 
mean law. ‘O Indra,’ the god exclaims, RV. x. 133, 6, ‘lead us on 
the path of Rita, or on the right path, over all evils,’ 

At all events, we can see now how many ideas may and do cluster 
round this one word Rita, with its original concept of path changed 
into movement, impulse, origin, disposition, tendency, bent, law, 
&e. Divergent as these concepts are, they can all be shown to 
converge towards one primitive concept, of something first perceived 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies, day and night, summer 
and winter, and in the end experience of the law and even the law- 
giver that rules the world and rules ourselves. When there are no 
mythological gods, such as Agni or Indra, the God, whether Zien or 
Varuna, became naturally the Law or the Lawgiver. The mental 
process is the same, however much the words may differ. 

Anyhow we can clearly see from the Vedic word rita that the 
ancestors of our race in India did not only believe in divine powers, 
manifested in nature, but that their senses likewise suggested to 
them the concept of order and law as revealed in the daily path of 
the sun, and of other heavenly bodies, in the succession of day and 
night and of the seasons. 

Let us now see whether the Chinese TGo, the origin of which, as 
a concept, has puzzled so many Chinese scholars, may not be ren- 
dered intelligible by being compared with the Vedic Rita. Each by 
itself is obscure, Rita as well as Tao, but for all that they may throw 
light on each other ; only we must remember that the one has grown 
up on the mental soil of India, the other on that of China. 

That Tao is not meant for a personal being, though it sometimes 
comes very near to it, may be gathered from such passages as ‘the 
Tao is devoid of action, of thought, of judgment, of intelligence.’ 
When Lao-tzé speaks of the Tao in nature, it means nothing but the 
order of nature. The Taio of nature is no doubt the spontaneous life 
and action of nature; it is that which changes the chaos into a 
kosmos, and represents the law and order visible in nature, in the 
growth of animals and plants, in the course of the seasons, the move- 
ments of the stars, in the birth and death of all animals. In all of 
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these there is Tao, an innate force, sometimes also something very 
like Providence, only not like a personal God. If water by itself 
finds its level, rans lower by its own gravity as long as it can, and 
then remains stagnant, that again is due to its Tao, its inherent 
qualities, we should say, or its character, its very being (svabhéva), as 
Hindu philosophers would call it. 

So much for Tao in nature. As to the Tao in the individual, 
who is considered a part of nature, it becomes manifest in all actions 
which are spontaneous, and, as Lio-tzé requires, show no cause and 
no purpose. If the individual acts as he acts because he cannot help 
it, he acts in conformity with his Tao. He lets himself go and act 
as his nature moves him. If the heart is empty of all design and of 
all motives, then the Tao has its free course. This leads to the 
glorification of perfect quietude, and of allowing perfect freedom to 
the Tao. Lao-tzé actually maintains ‘that by laziness and dcing 
nothing there is nothing that is not done.’ ‘All things,’ he adds, 
‘shoot up in spring without a word spoken, and grow without a 
claim to their production. They accomplish their development 
without any display of pride, and the results are reached without 
any assumption of ownership.’ 

So it is or should be with man, who, while the Tao has free play, 
remains perfectly humble and never strives. The water too is a 
pattern of humility. It abases itself as low as it can and finds its 
lowest level. Thus we read (p. 104): 


What makes agreat State? Its being like a low-lying, down-flowing stream ; it 
becomes the centre to which tend all the small States under heaven. To illustrate 
from the case of all females: the female always overcomes the male by her 
stillness, and the process may be considered a sort of abasement.° 


On p. 52 Lao-tzé says : 


The highest excellence is that of water. That excellence appears in its bene- 
fiting all things, and in its occupying, without striving to the contrary, the low 
place which all men dislike. Hence its way is near to that of Tao. 


‘There are three precious things,’ Lao-tzé says, ‘which I prize 
and hold. The first is gentle kindness, the second is economy, the 
third is humility, not daring to take precedence of others. With 
gentleness I can be brave, with economy I can be liberal, not pre- 
suming to take precedence of others. I can make myself a vessel or 
means of the most distinguished services.’ 

All this may be perfectly true; the only question is whether it 
can be obtained by simply letting the Course (Tao) have free course, 
by being good-natured without being aware of it, aye, as he says in 
conclusion, by loving even our enemies. He goes a step further, 
and maintains that by following this course men may acquire ‘ mys- 
terious power,’ may become inviolable, enjoying freedom of all 


5 Taoteh King, translated by Legge. 
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danger, even the risk of death. Poisonous insects will not sting 
him, wild beasts will not seize him, birds of prey will not strike him. 
This is, of course, sheer fatalism, and it might seem that Tao could in 
this connection be translated by fatwm. And this is the point where 
a good deal of the superstitious practices of the Taoists comes in. 
They do not see the metaphorical significance of these words, but 
profess by a symbolism of the breath and other hypnotic practices 
to act as physicians and to be able to brew even the elixir of life. 
Death does not seem to exist for them as an extinction of life. 
Anyhow, dying means to them no more than the perishing of the 
body, while the soul is immortal. A Taoist of the eleventh century 
writes: ‘The human body is like the covering of the caterpillar or 
the skin of the snake, as occupying it but for a passing sojourn. 
When the covering is dried up the caterpillar is still alive, and so is 
the snake when the skin has decomposed and disappears. But he 
who knows the permanence of things becomes a sharer of the Tao, 
and while his body may disappear his life will not be extinguished.’ 

In this way the exoteric and the esoteric meaning of Lao-tzé’s 
doctrines show themselves, as professed either by the vulgus pro- 
fanum or by the sage. 

We can easily imagine what this doctrine of the Tio may become 
when applied to the government of political society, though Lao-tzé 
certainly went beyond our wildest imaginations. The ethics of 
political life are the chief interest of Confucius, and they are so, 
though in a different form, in the system of Lao-tzé. Confucius 
goes back to very primitive times when he imagines that a State 
could be governed by Hsiao, or Filial Piety, but Lao-tzé goes far 
beyond when he looks upon Tao as the true principle of all govern- 
ment. Confucius also speaks of the way of Heaven, which we ought 
to follow. Both the ruler and the ruled are to act without purpose, 
without striving, in fact without any activity except what is suggested 
by the Tao, perfect quietude and unselfishness. ‘As soon as a sage 
exercises government he would seek to empty the hearts of his 
people from all desires, he would fill their bellies, weaken their 
ambition, and strengthen their bones. He would try to keep them 
without knowledge, oppose the advancement of all knowledge, and 
free them from all desires.’ One can hardly trust one’s eyes, but 
this is Professor Legge’s translation of the Téo-teh-King, and I 
believe he may be implicitly trusted. There are covert hits at the 
Filial Piety preached by Confucius. It was only when the great Tio 
method fell into disuse, and there came in its room benevolence and 
righteousness, very inferior to the Tao, and afterwards shrewdness 
and sagacity, and at last hypocrisy, that Filial Piety was considered 
a panacea for all defects of government. ‘When harmony ceased to 
characterise the six nearest relations of kindred there arose Filial 
Sons; when States and clans became involved in disorder loyal 
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ministers came into notice.’ Lao-tzé’s remarks sound almost like a 
satire on Confucius, but he repeats his accusation, and says: ‘ When 
the TAo was lost goodness appeared again as inferior to Tao. When 
goodness was lost benevolence appeared. When benevolence was 
lost righteousness appeared. When righteousness was lost pro- 
priety appeared. Now, propriety is the attenuated form of leal- 
heartedness and sincerity, and the commencement of disorder. Every 
member of a State should act as the Tao or, it may be, his nature 
compels him, and this Tao is supposed to be better than goodness, 
benevolence, righteousness, and propriety.’ Knowledge, too, does not 
fare better. Not to value men for their superior talent is the way 
to keep people from contentious rivalry ; not to prize articles difficult 
to obtain is the way to keep them from stealing; not to show them 
the example of seeking after things that excite the desires is the way 
to keep their hearts from disorder. , 

Lao-tzé seems to have believed that such a paradisiacal State once 
existed, and that there were rulers then under whom their subjects 
simply knew that they existed. They all said: ‘We are as we are 
ourselves.’ The great object of the governors was to keep people 
simple, and one only wonders how the ancients ever forfeited such a 
paradise. Knowledge seems to have been considered as the chief 
cause of all mischief. ‘The difficulty of governing the people arises 
from their having too much knowledge; and therefore he who seeks 
to govern a State by wisdom is a scourge to it, while he who does not 
seek to govern it thereby isa blessing.’ It is but natural that Lio-tzé 
should, on account of such sentiments, have been looked upon as an 
enemy to all knowledge and a believer in the blessings of ignorance. 
But we ought not to forget that his description of what a political 
system ought to be, or even had been, was a Utopia only, and we 
should remember that in another Paradise also the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge was a forbidden fruit. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that a man of Lao-tzé’s genius would have wished to revive that state 
of paradisiacal ignorance and innocence in modern States, though it 
is certainly true that superstitious ignorance flourished more among 
the Taoists than real knowledge. Yet he says in so many words: 
‘Though the people had boats and carriages they should have no 
occasion to use them. Though they had mail coats and sharp 
weapons they should not don them. I would make them return to 
the use of knotted cords (an important passage, as showing the 
former use of knotted cords, guippos, instead of written characters, in 
ancient China also). They should think their coarse food sweet, 
their plain clothing beautifal, their poor houses places of rest, and 
their common ways places of enjoyment.’ 

Much more is to be found in the Téo-teh-King as to the power 
and the workings of Tao, but what has been said may suffice for our 
purpose. We see in Taoism a system of philosophy and religion, 
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sometimes the one, sometimes the other, which has sprung up on 
purely Chinese soil, though at a later time it was evidently far more 
influenced than Confucianism by the newly introduced system of 
Buddhism. Taoism and Confucianism both point back to an 
immeasurable antiquity, and they certainly made no secret of 
having taken anything that seemed useful from the treasures or from 
the rubbish of ancient folklore that had accumulated in times long 
before the days of Lao-tzé and Confucius. Those who have known the 
present class of Tao priests and who have witnessed their religious ser- 
vices form a very low opinion of a religion which has lasted for twenty- 
four centuries, and, though formerly professed by much larger numbers 
in China, is even now, while the number of its adherents is considerably 
reduced, a powerful element for evil as well as for goodin China, As 
an historical phenomenon it deserves the careful study of the historian, 
if only to teach us how evena religion supported by the State may do 
its work by the side of other religions without the constant shouts of 
anathema to which we are accustomed in other countries. No one 
seems a heretic in the eyes of the Chinese Government excepting 
always the hated foreigner; and while one Taoist may grovel in the 
meanest religious practices and another soar high into regions which 
even the best disciplined of Christian philosophers hesitates to ven- 
ture into, the two will not curse each other as infidels, but try to carry 
out the highest Christian principle of loving our enemies, or at least 
of'doing justice to them. 


F. Max MCLLER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE WORKING MAN AND THE 
WAR CHARGES 


As Chancellor of the Exchequer, Robert Lowe fell in with Mr. 
Gladstone’s view that indirect taxation should be abolished or reduced 
as much as possible, and this opinion he acted upon—not, of course, 
to please Mr. Gladstone, but by conviction of its wisdom—at every 
opportunity. It was he who did most to untax sugar amongst other 
things, and he it was who took off the last shilling on corn ; a mistake 
which, even in the eyes of the most convinced Free Traders, 
equalled the later folly of abolishing the City coal and winedues. Nor 
was Lowe a man little versed in finance ; finance was his special study 
as a politician from his first Australian days, and he brought to it an 
intellect singularly fit. But the wisdom of the closet may be foolish 
in affairs, and that Robert Lowe saw for himself when, looking out 
of window one fine afternoon, he beheld thousands of match-girls 
trooping down to Westminster to prove his favourite Budget 
ridiculous: which they did. He was greatly surprised. Never in 
his life before had he been so much surprised. And it is no mere 
guess that from this moment he began to consider more deeply the 
important fact that the finance of the study, the counting-house, even 
the finance of the first-class Treasury clerk, will not do for statesman- 
ship—will not do till much is brought into it of which science is 
commonly ignorant and often contemptuous. 

At any rate, the truth is that after a little more experience in 
affairs, a little more consideration of the duties and the arts of 
government, Lowe repented of his taxation reforms. That he ever 
recanted publicly I do not know. But on a certain Sunday morning, 
sitting with him in Sir John Pender’s country house when perhaps 
we should have been at church, I heard this confession : he regretted 
nothing in his official life so much as the part he had played in cutting 
off indirect taxation. The error, he went on to say, was not in the 
economic argument, but in following its guidance too exclusively. 
Within its own limits, and considered as a piece of Treasury 
work without regard to other functions of government, abolishing 
indirect taxation in all but a few cases is right enough; the fault 
was in not regarding those other functions, or in doing so with 
insufficient forethought. From that he went on to make himself 
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clearer by repeating an argument which, though not infrequently 
heard in the later sixties and seventies when Lowe committed his 
crimes, was quite out of favour with the political philosophers of 
that day. An old song, it returns to mind pretty often in these 
changed times, though usually to the tune of ‘Too late!’ It is 
this: Considering that even in the most tranquil and prosperous 
days there is no security that the nation may not presently descend 
into a long period of wasting and yet inextricable calamity, it is wise 
to keep open more than one or two sources of indirect revenue on 
that account alone. That is to say, it is politic to do so for the mere 
sake of keeping them open; drawing from them s0 little in peace 
time that the tax is unfelt, and accepting the cost of collection as a 
manufacturer accepts the expense of having an extra machine ready 
in case of a breakdown or other sudden emergency. 

This was the consideration that turned Lowe to repentance, in 
but a little while after he had offended against the larger wisdom. 
Sound reasoning was his guide, but it could not appeal to an 
England which imagined that it had no further use for it. That 
other nations had still to reckon with the recurrence of exhausting 
wars we could readily believe; but with England—with England it 
was different. The persuasions of the Manchester School were yet in 
effective existence; and great amongst them was the notion that 
England, an island people, an eminently progressive people, and the 
first commercial nation in the world, had fared beyond the track of 
such dangers, and by the aid of the new common-sense could always 
keep out of it. It was a flattering prospect, heightened by belief 
(this being the grand delusion of all) that war itself was retiring 
before commerce, as night before dawn and the black before the 
white man. It was useless therefore to raise the supposition of 
an England involved in a desperate, long-lasting fight; for though 
the possibility of such a thing could of course be admitted by 
hypothesis, the new common-sense rejected it for practical purposes 
as an expiring probability. 

To a nation and its rulers in that state of mind it was natural 
to go boldly on and cut off these small reserve-sources of revenue 
altogether. There were two reasons for doing so, besides the economy 
of abolishing the disproportionate expense of collecting petty rivulets 
of taxation. It was thought that to keep them in existence as 
acknowledged reserves for war-time was to chill the spirit of progress 
by open mistrust of it, and to give to wars of the old type, on the old 
scale, the homage of expectation as belonging to the natural order 
of things. And, further, it was thought that, since it is much more 
difficult to impose new taxes or re-impose old ones than to increase 
those which the people are accustomed to, closing up the channels 
of indirect supplies would discourage the thought of war in Tory 
minds, put off its beginnings, embarrass its continuance, and so assist 
the precious influences of Trade to abolish war altogether. 
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It may be admitted that, in practice, these calculations were 
harmless enough for a time, though there was never a moment when 
they could be considered more than plausible. Nor did any moment 
pass, even in the days of their most confident acceptance, without 
helping on the changes and developments that were to prove them 
unsound. These changes are now pretty complete; and no more 
need be said of them in this place than that they show us a world 
turned back by the beneficent strivings of commerce—and by well- 
nigh everything else that was to superannuate fleets and reduce 
armies to constabulary—into its most violent ambitions and con- 
tentions. The dream was that one by one the best-taught nations 
would withdraw from the arena, intent on peace; the darker peoples 
coming meanwhile, and in like order, under the pleasing yoke of 
civilisation. The waking day shows us a different spectacle. The 
best-taught nations pour into the field increasing hosts of fighting- 
men, intent on empire; others join them who till now had forsworn 
the gauds of conquest ; while as to the darker peoples, they are 
learning everywhere to ease ‘the white man's burden’ by the use 
of his choicest weapons. It is thus that a new era begins, and not 
in the other way. The long era of commercial harmony was nothing 
but a fancy and a hope. It could be reasoned into a strong 
semblance of probability, and it was; but it had no foundation on 
fact, old or new, nor upon any visible change in the constituents of 
human nature, or in the conditions which have led to the rise and 
fall of empires times and times beyond intelligible record. And of 
course it had none but an imagined beginning. But for a new era of 
trade-bred wars it can be said that the contrary of all this is true. 
Substantial signs of its coming appear in every quarter. It has an 
actual beginning too active and general to be mistaken. We know 
its starting-points, and that they are neither new nor strange. Its 
approach, which commenced in our own time, was explained to us years 
ago by a sudden ferment of the commonest aspirations and needs of 
Governments and peoples ; and though we might hesitate to say that 
such long seasons of conflict as that which threatens the world pertain 
to the nature of things, as do atmospheric storms, we know of their 
recurrence as among the most constant facts in the history of 
mankind. 

Now there is far more in all this to build policies upon, financial 
policies included, than the boldest Manchester imagination could 
find in its era of commercial pacification. That was of theory all 
compact, and of such theory as can be made to work in more ways 
than one. Here the whole bulk of promise is made up of facts; of 
which, indeed, a great part is less promise than fulfilment. And 
the whole of them (this we should fix our minds upon)—the whole 
of these facts and portents concern ourselves as Englishmen. All 
the greater nations beyond our seas being in aggressive or acquisitive 
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movement, some may threaten others or seem to do so; but, what- 
ever the upshot in particular instances, nearly all will clash with 
England. If this could not happen in any case without malice its 
anticipation might appear extravagant, true as it is that a vague 
general hatred of England has condensed into a hatred with 
particulars. But neither malice nor intention need be assumed ; the 
sufficient truth being that England is too much in the way—too 
much in the way bodily, or else as a nation with rights to defend— 
upon almost every path of conquest. Rival ambitions for empire 
and trade cannot push far on any line without striking upon some 
British possession or some British interest. That fact alone is 
enough to show the singularity of England’s position and her danger, 
if it be true that the nations of the world are at the start of a mighty 
urging of forces for prey and dominion. Of course if they are 
not they are not, and there’s an end on’t. But to doubt is to 
doubt in the face of the most positive signs without a single con- 
tradictory, and to do so, I can but think, for no better reason than 
that the magnitude of the portent forbids belief in it. . This is to 
give way to a weakness, mistaking it for something different. It is 
really intellectual timidity ; it passes for sturdiness of mind. 

However, there must be plenty of Englishmen who have not 
this pernicious fear of understanding in their hearts, and who see 
for themselves how likely it is that a long period of strife and change 
begins at the close of the nineteenth century. Usually the last of 
us to avow such perceptions, even when really disturbed by them, 
are our rulers ; for which there are reasons both bad and good, but 
mostly bad. Yet with affairs in their present aspect, even ‘the 
Government,’ even the heads of Government, can break into the 
language of poignant alarm. With all this for justification, then, 
we may boldly say that the times which Robert Lowe foresaw as con- 
victing him of bad stewardship have arrived. They are here; and 
his uneasiness must have been very sincere indeed if they appeared 
to his fancy as they present themselves to our vision. 


Then what should we now do who, not being afraid to look upon a 
future that faces us from nearly all points abroad, have the courage 
of our perceptions? It seems to me that the first thing to do is to 
turn our eyes in-board, in the direction indicated by Lowe's 
remorse; or rather to turn one eye in that direction (that is to say, 
to the Treasury, the Revenue Office) and the other toward the 
chamber where Cabinet Councils are held. I have heard tell that to 
glance round you at one of these political conferences at a time of 
crisis is to see most faces dimly etched with thoughts which are not 
to have further utterance. It is very likely. And therefore 
we may imagine that even now when Ministers meet in council 
—which, however, they never do at inconvenient seasons of the year 
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—we might behold in half their countenances meditation on the 
advantage of indirect taxation in times of prolonged agonism. That 
such thought should have further utterance at present is more than 
should be expected. It is true that all the Ministers, all who are of 
the Cabinet, have before them the steady prospect of an England 
compelled to enter on a long fight for independent and uncrippled 
existence. And it is not for them, as for so many of us, a veiled 
prospect. They see it plain; but then we must reckon that here, 
too, may be found men who reject as incredible whatever they find 
barely endurable. Yet even these members of the Government 
know how many millions have been spent upon the opening conflict 
of the new era, that a large account remains outstanding, that more 
yet will be wanted for South Africa when the war dies down and its 
enthusiasms are cold, and that meanwhile Strife takes arms in 
another and a wider scene. Therefore even the immediate prospect 
is disturbing from the financial point of view, without looking farther 
afield for probable absorbents of revenue. 

And there is one other call for money which is allowed on all 
hands to be instant and imperative. If other States are not worse 
supplied than the Boers, it appears that the defenders of Great and 
Greater Britain have to work with guns of unique inferiority, and 
therefore that the whole of these outclassed weapons will have to be 
replaced. If the use of a rifle-bullet is not only to stopan oncoming 
foe, but to put him out of the field for a few weeks, it is an un- 
avoidable conclusion that our rifle gives advantages to the enemy. 
(If his weapon is no better, we lose an advantage—which is much 
the same thing.) Other deficiencies and needs of equipment have 
declared themselves ; but, taken all together, they are of small account 
with another clear discovery. The soldiery is not only in need of 
re-arming—there is not enough of the soldiery. And still we speak 
of settled and immediate wants—nothing dubious, nothing 
contingent or prospective ; and still we speak of them as Budgetary 
matters. Forty or fifty thousand men must be kept in a distant 
place, whence they must not be drafted in case of war, but where 
others will have to join them in that event. This is an instant 
charge of no small weight, however managed; especially as any 
considerable addition to our volunteer Army must raise the pay of the 
soldiery, already insufficient to draw the right recruits. And while 
the Navy and the manning of it is an increasing charge it is clearly 
made out that, apart from the 40,000 necessary for garrison as well as 
police duty in South Africa, a larger army is wanted for the day-to- 
day security of these islands themselves, and the prodigious booty 
that lies within them. 

Considering therefore that such financial cares as these already 
beset attention, it would appear that even the most departmental of 
Cabinet Ministers, such as are resolved not to look beyond the 
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demands of to-day, cannot sit down to the affairs of the country 
without feeling the simmer of revenue problems in an anxious breast. 
These, however, are the inferior men—politicians with whom the 
greater statesmen of England compare as the forest giants do with 
a Japanese fir-tree in a 12-inch pot. But there are others of 
larger make, of broader apprehension, of a deeper and more historic 
sense of responsibility : or such is our hope and belief. To these, of 
course, the immediate needs of the State are equally apparent—the 
exigencies that lie beyond little more so than they are to every 
seeing eye. Where the efficient political intelligence differs from 
the inefficient is that it cannot; for mere comfort’s sake slight as 
‘bogeys’ what it knows to be realities, or play Nelson’s trick with 
the telescope—not to do, but to leave undone. There must be (or 
such is our belief and hope) enough of this intelligence at the head 
of affairs in England; and if so, then I know one thought which, if 
it has never yet been uttered at the Council table, nor ever yet been 
seen ‘dimly etched’ on any face there, must be working outward all 
the same. It is that indirect taxation has already become expedient, 
because there is every likelihood that it will soon be compulsory. 

Why it is already expedient we shall presently see. That it 
must soon be compulsory may be called an assumption, but it is an 
assumption from the manifest fact that though the improved system 
of taxation which did so much for Mr. Gladstone’s renown was good 
for its day, its day is gone. Another day begins—mnot a day of 
Advance, but the day of Defence; and with that change the fiscal 
improvements of a past time change their character. Good for the 
era of advance, they are bad for the long spell of defence which 
England has so plainly to go through. Nothing like the existing 
balance of direct and indirect taxation can be maintained if resist- 
ance to the attack prepared by circumstance and our neighbours is 
to begin hopefully, and if it is to continue sturdily. A change of 
system by reopening some indirect sources of revenue was talked of 
when this year’s ways and means were discussed. We are now but a 
few months older, yet in that short interval we have slipped back 
into conditions which, had they continued from the earlier decades 
of the century, would have put every argument for limiting the 
means of war expenditure quite out of consideration. 


The direct method of taxation has only one substantial point 
of superiority over the indirect process: its simpler and cheaper 
machinery of collection. No one will deny that this is a great 
advantage, and one that should be worked to its utmost limits. For 
there are bounds beyond which it becomes inapplicable or intolerable, 
which accounts for the mixed system being continued by Finance 
Ministers who would have gladly carried the direct method farther. 
The other advantages claimed for that method are all theoretical 
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checks on the folly of Governments ; or, rather, on certain follies (for - 


they are capable of others) to which the natural man is subject in 
high places. The sum of these theoretical checks is—that since head- 
strong, ambitious, vainglorious Ministers will reappear from time to 
time, the means they find at hand for plunging into war should be 
kept low and made difficult. It is the same wisdom which decides 
that Governments provided with strong fleets and armies must be 
perilously tempted to use them. Translated as signifying that 
nations should be kept in a constant state of danger because their 
rulers will sometimes be fools, this is not so agreeable an argument 
as they thought who invented it; but we need not dwell upon it. 
For whatever meaning it may have held for us when England had few 
or no rivals for strength and resource, it has none now: the case is 
altered by about as much as it well could be in every direction. Add 
to England’s naval power the army she ought to have, and no Minister 
with a remnant of his natural wits could be tempted into a war of 
attack in the changed state of the world. An England ringed about 
by powerful unfriendly States is not an invisible picture; and if 
there be any danger in this country of great wars rashly forced on, 
look for it rather to a now omnipotent democracy easily aroused by 
injured pride and accustomed to consider war expenses the care of 
patriots with a certain amount of income. 

It appears therefore that the supposed safeguards afforded by 
direct taxation have dropped out of use, and that they are now to 
be found, for all that they were ever worth, in the system of taxation 
which touches the whole community though in various degrees. 
The economical advantage of the direct system remains to it; and 
as, of course, it is well understood that the richer classes must take 
an increasing share of increasing burdens, it is an advantage that 
will still commend such imposts as income tax. Butif, as we needs 
must think, the time has come for enlarging again the narrowed 
basis of taxation, it is a comfort to reflect that the inferior cheapness 
of indirect methods of collection is richly compensated. In every 
respect but one, indeed, the system which must be extended if we 
are to withstand the ousting and elbowing appointed for England 
is by far the better; so much the better that many and many a 
contributary to income tax would gladly pay to come under its 
more clement practice. Properly, taxing a people is an art, and 
not a mechanical operation. It is an art which, to approach 
perfection, should take full account of human nature—even its 
weaknesses ; as the surgeon does when he administers an anesthetic 
which we readily pay him extra for. Assuming that much money 
is honestly wanted for the safety of the country or some other of its 
primal needs, the best means of taxation is that which draws the fullest 
supply with the least consciousness of being yielded, and therefore at 
the lowest cost of discontent. Experience proves that, wisely applied 
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{a condition which it is reasonable to presuppose), indirect taxation 
can gather in much that its contributors are quite insensible of 
parting with; and though science may object that nevertheless it 
has been parted with, and more also, the answer is of small 
consequence in the conditions assumed. For loss and the sense of 
loss are different and separable things. In the assumed conditions 
the loss is just and necessary, and so far is right as can be. There 
remains the sense of loss, which might be very disturbing. Reduce 
this feeling to a minimum, and the best has been done that can 
possibly be done in the circumstances that entangle us, that have 
already established and will certainly continue a state of war as 
onerous as it ever can be short of actual conflict, and which therefore 
calls for the reopening of sources of income closed as if upon a bet 
that nothing of the sort would ever recur. And be it understood 
that when the payers of income tax cry for this reform, it is not only 
because they feel that all Englishmen should begin to take a larger 
share in the war charges of the country. They have that feeling 
strongly, we may be sure ; but they are also moved by the expectation 
of greater demands upon themselves, while they are under an impost 
by direct taxation which weighs upon them like nightmare. They, 
too-—thousands and thousands of struggling small-income men— 
would choose to bear their burden unawares, or all of it beyond the 
reasonable limit of special imposition, which the shilling in the 
pound so much exceeds. It is an unscientific preference, no doubt— 
so much so as to be scarcely comprehensible by the higher financial 
intellects, and therefore not at the Treasury. But it exists; it 
operates; and to understand and measure its actual working, the 
higher financial intellects might profitably ask themselves how many 
copies of the Encyclopedia Britannica would have been sold at 
the Times office, at the same price, for money down. 

But why insist upon such arguments? Because there is infinite 
reason for believing that the body of doctrine of which the 
suppression of indirect taxing is part still reigns with all the authority 
of superstition in Downing Street. Or, rather, it is accepted there 
as a popular superstition which no Government can hope to disturb 
with impunity. That some courage is needed for disturbing it we all 
know. The times have changed. The calculations are falsified 
upon which certain fountains of revenue, indispensable in long 
years of stress, were not merely limited to their feeblest runnings, 
as they might have been wisely, but choked up and their machinery 
of service destroyed. The need of them returns; and though the 
faith that decreed their abolition has died the death of things that 
have no right to live nor even the wherewithal of life, the ‘hant’ 
of it exists to make restoration fearsome to the country’s rulers. So 
it is. But the country’s rulers are not forbidden to explain the 
case. These are matters upon which they are listened to with the 
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ready attention which is half assent ; and we have been living in a 
rogues’ paradise for twelve long months at least if the ‘ masses’ are 
not willing to hear that there are times when every man should pay 
his extra penny, in one metal or another, to keep the country from 
going under. 

Perhaps they will have some instruction on the matter after the 
elections. But how much better would it be administered in the 
election speeches, and how little likely it is that the ‘hant’ would 
prevail against the lesson honestly conveyed! Truth would require 
the statement that though there is still much talk of ‘ expansion’ 
and the march of empire, nothing of the kind appears in the present 
look-out. A veracious report of it would tell of nought but the need 
of defence within our own lines. I do not say defence against 
projects of direct conquest, but against a consentaneous deter- 
mination to hustle, squeeze, drive back, bring down this too- 
spreading and monopolising British Empire ; and this determination 
being a menace of impoverishment as well as humiliation to England 
and to every man in it, therefore the duty arises which every man 
owes to his native land. I believe that speech to this effect, 
delivered by the right authorities in the right way, would be heard 
by the people with conviction, and that very few politicians would 
be permitted by their judgment and their sense of responsibility to 
contradict it. That the new party of Liberal Imperialism should do 
so might have been conceivable without the Chinese troubles and 
the revelation they bring; but here are the troubles and the 
revelation. If it was possible a year ago to represent England’s 
danger as chimerical, it cannot be done now. Nobody even whispers 
the word ‘chimera’; and I remember that when, in the spring of 
last year, three millions were wanted for the better protection of 
the country, there was no party opposition to the drawing of the 
money, but the Government was upbraided for its cowardice in 
drawing two millions from the Sinking Fund instead of providing 
all three by taxing commodities of general consumption. And it is 
not as if there were any need now, when scolding for political 
cowardice would be yet more deserved, to impose any such tax in a 
measure or a manner that would be sensibly felt. But it is 
necessary—and, beyond that, just and politic for reasons drawn from 
the whole field of government—to reopen sources of income which 
should never have been entirely closed. And when that is proposed, it 
should profit to dwell upon an argument which has been advanced in 
these words. The war charges of to-day are almost entirely devoted 
to the defence and acquisition of trade. It is to seize markets, keep 
markets, fill workshops and faetories, that all the world is at strife— 
the nations eager to trample each other down. And the most 
urgent and direct of these endeavours is the contentment of the 
people—the supplying of wages and the storing of cupboards. The 
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statesmen who have nations in charge are conscious at every hour of 
their lives that this is true. And if true, when should the working 
men of this country begin to take their share of its extraordinary 
war charges if not now ? 

A denying answer to this question cannot be expected at a time 
when so much hostility to England has passed or is passing from 
likelihood into full activity. It is an answer that might have 
retained an air of decency, perhaps, as long as the enormous arma- 
ments of Continental Europe were kept in stillness, as if through 
fear of vast uncontrollable consequences from the first stir of them. 
Unmoving, they might yet have had their use as a silent menace by 
States formally or informally agreed to put the ‘ squeeze’ on England. 
But while aware of that, we English had a snug suspicion that our 
foreign friends dreaded everything that might loose their magnificent 
forces. This dread was to work like a charm. But the spell has 
been broken. All these forces are on the move, and our own 
soldiery are called to a scene of operations where already, and plainly, 
the armed rivalries of two or three great States club and combine. 
Partly through faults of her own, not one effective friendship has 
England among all these Powers, nor any present likelihood of a 
sound combination, except the combination of all classes and 
conditions at home. This is the actual state of things; and it has 
only to be seen and believed (or, being seen, has only to be credited) 
and there will be no saying in any workshop that the question 
raised in these pages is raised too soon. Wherever it is discussed 
financially, be it remembered how greatly direct taxation has been 
increased of late, as by such imposts as the School Board rate. The 
workman should not forget this, now that the Treasury has to make 
such heavy demands upon the nation. The State financiers know 
well, as another reason for adding to our sources of revenue, that 
while imperial taxation mounts up, local taxation still increases. 
Though national debt has been much reduced, municipal debt has 
been piling up enormously meanwhile. The one is no more public 
debt than the other; and if the country is to remain long at these 
war charges the immense mass of local (direct) taxation will make 
its weight painfully known. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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NIETZSCHE: AN APPRECIATION 


Ir the greatness of a thinker and writer be in proportion to the 
amount of controversy he arouses, directly and indirectly, then 
Friedrich Nietzsche, who has just passed away at the age of 56 in 
Weimar, deserves to be ranked among the greater men of the ending 
century. Compared with his very considerable influence upon the 
thought and spirit of modern Germany, his writings and his views 
can scarcely be said to have touched contemporary British thought, 
except at secondhand, and what applies to Great Britain applies, I 
think, with still greater truth to France. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come for dealing with the evangel 
of Nietzsche as a whole. He was a writer for the few, and, in 
Germany and, so far as I can learn, in the Scandinavian countries, 
the many have taken hold of his doctrine and interpreted it in con- 
tradictory ways. In this article I am making no attempt to deal 
with Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole, or to arbitrate between con- 
tending opinions. I can do no more than try to give a short 
personal appreciation of some of his views on life. When the time 
comes for a disentanglement of Nietzsche’s own views, at their fullest 
and clearest, from the subsequent distortion they have suffered, some- 
times at his own hands and more often at those of his disciples, the 
task will perhaps be confided to the hands of a foreigner. A prophet 
has either no honour in his own country, or he has too much, and for 
one or the other of these reasons students of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
will probably look for help and elucidation rather to an impartial 
foreigner than toa German. If it is an Englishman who is to write 
Nietzsche’s life I, for one, hope the writer will be Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
from whose admirable and enlightening essay on Nietzsche’s life- 
work I here confess I have derived far the best interpretation of 
Nietzsche’s teaching I have met with. 

Though Nietzsche was born at Riicken, near Liitzen, in Saxony, he 
was not a pure Saxon, nor even a pure German. His father was 
partly of Polish origin. Nietzsche’s very physiognomy was strikingly 
Polish, and he always considered himself as essentially a Pole, not 
German. He was born in 1844, the son of a clergyman. Both his 
father and mother were persons of exceptional gifts of mind and 
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body. He inherited a musical taste from his father, and as early as 
in his fifteenth year, having come across the score of Tristan, he 
became straightway an enthusiastic Wagnerian; at school he 
interested himself seriously in philology. It was remarked of him 
that in mathematics he showed no liking and no capacity. At the 
University of Bonn he was so un-Teutonic as to avoid beer and 
tobacco. In after life he considered that heavy beer-drinkers and 
tobacco-smokers could not possess that clarity of vision required to 
grasp complex intellectual problems. It was after he had left Bonn 
that he came across a copy of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellwng, 
and for several years Schopenhauer’s influence was strong upon 
him. In after life this influence waned, and he seems to have 
valued Schopenhauer chiefly as one who was in happy opposition to 
Kant, and who opposed the general heaviness and tortuous obscurity 
of contemporary German thought-processes with writings expressed 
in a strong, bright, and lucid style. Chopin, the Pole, and Schumann 
had in his view wrought in music in the same direction with 
Schopenhauer, both composers seeming to him to be deliverers of 
German music from dulness and heaviness. It was not till 1868 
that Nietzsche encountered Wagner in person, after having heard the 
overture of the Meistersinger. He was at once carried away by both 
music and master, and soon after began a friendship between the two 
men, which had its root in profound admiration on Nietzsche’s part 
and the sympathy of both, and an almost tragic termination, which 
I will presently relate. After leaving Bonn he was at work in two 
directions : he continued his study in: philology, and, to use his own 
words, he was learning the use of his own language, as a man learns 
the use of a musical instrument. In his 26th year he accepted the 
chair of Classical Philology at Basel, and in 1880 ill-health forced 
him to resign. He was known to his pupils of the University as a 
courteous gentleman with great personal charm, but the graduates 
and undergraduates never seem to have suspected that their modest 
philological professor was a master-mind, even an arrogant revolu- 
tionary thinker, who would one day stir. German thought to its 
depths. The next nine or ten years—well pensioned by the 
University, whom he had served faithfully—he spent at various 
health resorts, chiefly in Italy. It was during this period and the 
last four years of his residence at Basel that he published his greatest 
works. In 1889 his mental health, which had long been threatened, 
broke down, and he became hopelessly insane. So he remained till the 
day of his death, tended by his mother and sister. 

The starting-point of the philosophy of Nietzsche, so far as it is 
a philosophy at all, and not a congeries of luminous glances at the 
mystery of our existence, is, as with Schopenhauer, the will-energy— 
the energy and will to play out the game of life fitly and fully. It 
is obvious that the absolute, the great first cause, lies beyond this 
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energy to live, which is deep-planted in all living organisms, but 
beyond the will to live Nietzsche does not care in his earlier writings 
to look. On that phenomenon of will he follows Schopenhauer in 
basing his cosmogony, such as it is, and whereas from that basis 
Schopenhauer deduced pessimism, from that same basis Nietzsche 
rises to a kind of optimism ; yet there is no real contradiction, as 
some critics of Nietzsche aver, between the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and that of Schopenhauer. Every philosophy is toned and tinted 
by the temperament of the man who puts it forth. Schopenhauer, 
by the accounts of his biographers, was a misanthrope and, so far as 
women of culture are concerned, a misogynist, a man of morose 
disposition, bad address, a harsh voice and rude speech, mean and 
plain in face, with an ape-like distortion of feature—in fact, a selfish 
and disagreeable man all round, who found nothing delightful in the 
passage from the cradle to the grave, who saw in life only a fruitless 
and incessant effort to arrive through suffering to a goal that is 
annihilation. Nietzsche, looking at first through Schopenhauer’s 
telescope, also saw this terrible goal that lies before us all, but he was 
in disposition and character the very reverse of Schopenhauer, and 
he persuaded himself to contemplate the final goal bravely through 
a vista of the delights and joys of this world. That is a far more 
human, a more poetical view than Schopenhauer’s, and happily, since 
hope is inexorably implanted in nearly all of us, a more natural and 
rational habit of opinion. Schopenhauer was a pessimist and, as 
we all know, some of our more advanced countrymen have, of 
late years, followed him in being sad, cynical, and despairing. Buta 
brighter way of thought is coming into fashion with Nietzsche’s 
influence. Pessimism will perhaps enter the limbo of departed 
modes, and presently we may hope to see our very decadents and 
degenerates gay and cheerful. With Nietzsche it is no longer the 
philosophy of restraint and sullen negation that Schopenhauer 
taught. He finds relief to the almost intolerable burden of life in 
life itself, in that very joie de vivre which Zola and other apostles of 
pessimism present ironically as the most pathetic evidence of the 
real misery of humanity ; and I must ask the reader’s patience for a 
moment to enable me to explain how Nietzsche arrives from these 
premisses at this rather unexpected conclusion. 

It was very early in Nietzsche’s literary life that he gave us his 
famous doctrine of what I will call the dithyrambic theory of life. 
Till the year 1871 Nietzsche had been known only as a writer on 
philology. In that year he published a treatise on the origin of 
music and of the drama entitled Die Geburt der Tragédie aus dem 
Geiste der Musik. Here he broached his conception of primitive 
Hellenic culture, a very different thing from the Greek culture of 
the later Greek age, that sedate, unemotional, correct, and coldly 
esthetic and literary culture that we now speak of as Greek and 
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classical. This treatise of the Basel professor horrified his learned 
friends and electrified the advanced thinkers of Germany. Nietzsche 
never departed from the view he then put forward, and in his very 
last work, the Gétzenddémmerung, he confirmed it in a remarkable 
passage which I shall presently quote. 

As these early opinions and their outgrowth are what in my 
opinion have chiefly wrought upon and influenced the best contem- 
porary thought, and as upon them also is based the chief objections 
which have been made to Nietzsche’s doctrine, I will try to put them 
before the reader clearly and briefly, and I will then show how he 
bases his case for optimism upon his theory. 

Nietzsche has in this treatise only to deal with the birth and 
growth of tragedy and music, but his theory presently grows and 
evolves into a philosophy which touches and embraces almost all 
the destinies of our race. 

First, looking into primitive human nature, he sees two impulses 
or inspirations which lead to art production—that is, which lead us 
out of the routine task of merely satisfying our physical needs into 
the upper region of spiritual and zxsthetic movement. Nietzsche 
conceives that the first inspiration towards art is through dreams. 
The man who dreams is straightway lifted above the beaten, sordid 
track of daily life. He becomes a new being ; the imaginative, the 
formative, the creative, the co-ordinative faculties are awakened in 
him ; the critical and, so to say, the retarding faculties remain in 
abeyance. What wonder that, in an age of faith, such a man 
should consider himself under the direct influence of a god—of the 
god of poetry and eloquence, of song and music, of Phcebus-Apollo 
himself? The man who dreams is still, when he awakes, energised 
by the train of thought that has so held him in his sleep. We may 
imagine him continuing in a half day-dream to combine his new 
fancies into artistic shape, to create, to be a poet, to set down the 
words and actions of gods and heroes, to produce an epic, to indite 
a play, to recompose on the lyre the strains he has heard in his 
dreams. This, in Nietzsche’s phrase, is the Apollonian impulse. It 
is a divine impulse. Tasso had already said as much for the dreamer 
poet. The only creators, he says, are God and the poet—ZJddio 
ed iw poeta. Tasso means not the mere rhymer but the maker-poet, 
the dream poet, the creating poet, and there are but few of them. 
This Apollonian impulse is in Nietzsche’s view for the few only. 

There is another art impulse which fits the many. Nietzsche 
calls it the Dionysiac impulse, coining his word from Dionysos, the 
god of the vital forces of nature, the god who presides over the 
springing corn, the opening leaf-bud, the breaking blossom, and all 
the productive and reproductive mysteries of nature. Dionysos 
stands with Nietzsche, as he stood with the early Greeks, for the 
gladness that men feel when they are in touch with the overflowing 
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and intoxicating power of nature, and, by extension, with the 
intoxicating effect of wine. Under these two influences the 
Apollonian, or creative, the Dionysiac, or the enjoying and receptive, 
impulse arose, in Nietzsche’s view, in primitive Hellas, song, epic 
poetry, the drama, and the audiences fit and apt to listen to the 
poet and dramatist. 

Schopenhauer discovered, or perhaps only emphasised, the 
doctrine of the will to live. He deduced from it, as we know, the 
hollowness and the emptiness of life, and he concluded that the 
best that could come of it was misery and disappointment, le néant, 
the negation of all possibility of happiness or content. He preached 
as the noblest policy a voluntary surrender of all the privileges of life, 
a nirvana. Because life is not progressive in happiness, because it 
cannot be stretched to an eternity and to perfectability, he proposed 
to sit sullen, idle, and despairing. He proposed to abstain from 
drinking the cup of life because of the drop of bitterness, the amari 
aliquid of Lucretius, which lurks at the bottom of all the spring 
waters of enjoyment. Not so Nietzsche; he is with Herrick, who 
would gather rosebuds while he might, and in this very Apollonian 
and Dionysiac doctrine of art he finds the solution of the problem 
how to baffle the evil fate that hangs over mankind. In the 
creative, the Apollonian energy of art there is a force that can 
reconstruct the phenomena of life in a presentment far more fair, 
more complete, more swift in action, more subtle in form, more 
wholly delightful, than real life itself. Thus does he transcend 
realism and the sorry doctrine of the realists. 

As the mingled discordances and half-harmonies of nature 
sounds, as the bird’s song, the river’s flow, the murmur of the sea, 
the sound of the wind in forests and in mountains, and the voice of 
thunder, may through the composer’s art be combined in a 
composition, say, of Handel or of Beethoven, or of Wagner, more 
exquisitely harmonious, more absolutely delightful, and more 
utterly satisfying than any mere nature music to be heard on earth ; 
as the speech and actions of men and women, and of all the powers 
and principalities of heaven and earth, may be concentrated into a 
tragedy or an epic of Aischylus or Shakespeare, Homer or Dante, or 
Milton, that shall be nobler and higher than any speech or action of 
living men or heroes—so Nietzsche showed that we have in us the 
faculty, through art, of raising for our enjoyment and our elevation, an 
art life far higher and more enthralling than actual, real life itself. 
This, to be sure, is sound doctrine, for can any one suppose that the 
real doings at the actual siege of Troy Town were as great, as 
strange, as moving, as important to the world, as dramatically vivid, 
even as intrinsically true as they are in Homer's Jliad? Does 
any one imagine that the princes and courtiers at Elsinore really 
spoke so eloquently and behaved with such tragic force as they do in 
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Hamlet, or that the Duke of Illyria and his courtiers, and the 
women they loved, ever debated so convincingly and made love so 
wittily and so well as they do in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night? 
Certainly no, and, by so much as art exceeds nature by so much 
the dream-life we can make for ourselves is greater, higher, and 
nobler than the dull routine of existence we should lead but for art. 
Along some such lines as these Nietzsche triumphantly works out the 
doctrine of the will to live into a doctrine of the will to enjoy life, and 
he bids us put off the cowardly, pessimistic theory of existence and 
call ourselves optimists. 

This new evangel embraces something besides a new doctrine in 
life ; it includes a new doctrine in art and literature. No more 
violent revolutionary than Nietzsche has come into the field since 
Zola and his disciples at Médan preached realism and naturalism. 
I will not say anything so foolish as that the downfall of realism is 
at hand—for realism is a sound and honest horse that will always 
run into a good place in the literary race—but this I venture to 
predict: that, chiefly through the promulgation of Nietzsche’s 
doctrine among those lesser lights of criticism who follow the 
attraction of the greater luminaries, realism and naturalism of the 
more grovelling kind will be out.of fashion for a time. 

Looking back, quite early in his literary life, along the historical 
records of human nature, Nietzsche found, in primitive Greece and 
in the cultus of Dionysos, a religion wholly consonant with his own 
philosophy. I promised that I would quote from his latest work, 
the Gétzendimmerung, a passage confirming and explaining his 
interpretation of the Dionysiac cultus. Here it is, and I do not 
profess to translate him literally. ‘The Hellenic spirit,’ says 
Nietzsche, ‘shows itself in the Dionysiac mysteries. What is the 
key of these famous mysteries? Life, the continuous renewal of 
life, the future promised and fulfilled in the present, the triumphant 
affirmation of life over death . . . all this is signified by the word 
Dionysos and by the symbol of creation. I know,’ adds Nietzsche, 
‘no higher symbolism than this Greek Dionysiac symbolism.’ 

This pagan cultus, this insistence on the force and joyfulness of 
life, was preached by Nietzsche first and last and continuously, and 
may be taken to be the pivot round which his whole philosophy 
centres. 

Of course a man of genius, with an evangel like Nietzsche’s, 
does not fail to find violent opponents and detractors. Was there 
ever a seer and a philosopher who did not meet with detractors ? 
The new and advanced in thought always find enemies in the hearts 
and minds of those who love to stand on the ancient ways, who are 
too slow to move with the times. The conservatives, and the 
reactionaries who lag behind, love to accuse the vanguard of self- 
contradiction, and it must be admitted that in the case of Nietzsche 
there is a good deal to be said for this unkind view of him. He does 
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certainly in his later writings contradict much that-he had said in his 
earlier ones; but can something not be said for the thinker and seer 
and poet who does this? Is not such a man like one who might 
awaken at the bottom of a deep well before dawn and see, of 
the world about him, only a black disc sprinkled with a dozen star 
points? As he climbs slowly up he would gaze upon an enlarging 
dise with more stars, and, as he rises, he would proclaim each step 
of his discoveries; but it would not be till he should reach the 
mouth of the well, and the dawn had come, that he could see round 
him the full, far-reaching horizon of plain and forest and mountain, 
and look upward and see the light and glory of the firmament. 
Would you expect that man’s verdict on the world, in the light of 
day, to be the same as when he was groping his way upwards in the 
darkness ? Some consideration of that kind will, I think, teach us 
tolerance of a philosopher’s self-contradiction ; for we all of us have 
our time of groping in the dark and feeling upward for the light. 

From 1875 to 1876 Nietzsche put forward four very important 
essays, and I think that, among these works of his unclouded youth 
and early manhood, we are dealing with the truer aspects of this 
seer’s insight into contemporary life and thought. In the first of 
these essays he deals with Strauss. Noone, I believe, bows the knee 
nowadays to Strauss, that metaphysical Jingo, but in the early 
seventies this intensely German philosopher was much approved—in 
Germany. 

Nietzsche, unlike Strauss, was in no respect a German of the 
sixties and seventies. The man who has, so to say, Slavised modern 
German thought, or one important section of it, was shocked by the 
Philistinism of Strauss and Strauss’s praise, which found a ready echo 
in the Germany of that day, of German culture. German culture, 
German art, German learning, in Nietzsche’s view, is false cul- 
ture, barbaric art and learning which is exuberant without being 
scientific and discriminating. There is, of course, something 
eminently unphilosophic, unscientific, and even vulgar in such into- 
lerance as Nietzsche’s, which finds fault with thought-methods and 
forms of culture outside his own and upholds his own opinions as the 
only right and good ones. One may contrast with such intolerance 
and scorn of others the far nobler mental attitude of the great thinker 
and Pantheist of the seventeenth century. ‘It is my aim,’ says 
Spinoza, ‘to hold no man in hatred, contempt, or derision, neither 
to mock, to bewail, or to denounce any one, but to understand them.’ 
That was not Nietzsche’s attitude. He certainly abuses to his 
Slavonic heart’s content everything that the German of those days 
most prided himself upon—the German’s dress, his house, his habits, 
and his manners—and Strauss, the high priest of this worship of a 
mistaken civilisation, he contemptuously calls a typical ‘ Culture- 
Philistine.’ 
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Another early essay of Nietzsche’s is on Schopenhauer. I have 
already mentioned Schopenhauer’s influence over Nietzsche. Nietz- 
sche always regarded Schopenhauer with great respect—not indeed 
so much as a metaphysician, as a leader in the army of reformed 
thought, as a man of admirable clarity of idea and expression, and as 
a thinker, a philosopher who was a man, not a bookman or a mere 
bundle of formule and accepted opinions; a man who saw with his 
own eyes, felt with his own heart, judged with his own reason, and 
spoke with his own voice. 

His early enthusiastic essay on his friend Richard Wagner, en- 
titled Wagner in Bayreuth, and the subsequent split and antagonism 
between these two great men, is on the whole, in my opinion, the 
most interesting episode in Nietzsche’s life. Up to the year 1876 
Nietzsche’s profound admiration for Wagner, his intimate intercourse 
with this greatest figure in the German world of art, had been 
the chief fact in Nietzsche’s life. All those views and ideals of 
art which I have described as being peculiarly Nietzschian had 
concentrated themselves round and been embodied in the person of 
Wagner. Here is a striking passage from Nietzsche dealing with 
what we may call the Wagner ideals—the ideals set forth to the 
world by this great composer and dramatist. ‘The strivings,’ says 
Nietzsche—and, as before, I am not translating literally—‘ which art 
offers us are in the direction of a simplification, an intensification, 
and an interpretation of the battle of existence; the problems set 
by art are in brief the problems offered by human motives, human 
action, and human aspirations, and it is because art abbreviates and 
simplifies, and, as it were, lucidifies, these problems that it is great 
and valuable. No sufferer in the struggle of life can dispense with 
art, just as no one can dispense with sleep.’ So far Nietzsche—and 
he considered Wagner’s mission the greatest and grandest that the 
world could know, for he says—and I am again rather interpreting 
the idea than Englishing the actual words—‘ The man who gives us 
art, dramatically set forth, is he who renews morality, purifies the 
State, reforms culture, and sets the relations of man to man upon a 
nobler basis.’ It was the man who could speak thus of Wagner who, 
later on, was utterly to break away from him in friendship, and lose 
all his early sympathy and enthusiastic admiration of Wagner’s 

genius and person. 

This radical change is by some ascribed to incipient insanity. I 
do not so ascribe it. I have already mentioned Nietzsche’s early 
theory of the Dionysiac culture and mysteries. In Wagner’s music 
he had heard something of this noble Dionysiac rage. He hastened 
generously to find in the turbulent choruses of the great composer a 
primitive German culture akin to what he had found and had praised 
in Hellenic primitive culture, but there is a world of difference be- 
tween Germanism and Hellenism, and Nietzsche was essentially an 

early Greek. The whirl, the storm, the passion of Wagner’s drama 
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and music had deafened Nietzsche to this difference, but presently 
he perceived it. 

I mention that Nietzsche is not a pure German in race. 
He is partly a Slav, and it is noticeable how very great is the 
influence of even a very little mingling of the blood of a more 
dominant, or rather I should say in this case of a more mercurial 
and emotional, race. No doubt there isa large admixture of German 
blood in Nietzsche, but his temperament is absolutely non-Teutonic ; 
the tastes, the sympathies, and, so to say, the culture-basis are all 
non-German. So it was, I believe, that the assimilation of the purely 
Teutonic Wagnerian music and drama into a nature so marked by 
non-Germanic elements was due in part to the enthusiasm of youth, 
and in part to the triumphant bigness and force of the Wagnerian 
characteristics ; but in time the divergence of the Slav and Teuton 
caused first a rift, then a separation, then, finally, an impassable 
gulf between two men and their art ideals. To put it plainly 
Wagner grew to seem too German to Nietzsche. His own leaning 
had always been towards the more delicately joyous spirit of ancient 
Hellas, and the spirit of the Nibelung Cycle was too purely Teutonic, 
too medieval, too barbaric for him. Thus again his own nature, 
sensitised by latent race influences, and still more, perhaps, by study 
and the aloofness of the literary man and philosopher from the 
rougher side of humanity, was jarred by Wagner’s Luther-like 
humour. ‘Your brother,’ said Wagner to Nietzsche’s sister, ‘ is 
a rather uncomfortable fellow. I often see how put out he is by my 
jokes, and then I crack them more madly than ever.’ Poor 
Nietzsche! One takes in the whole melancholy situation at a glance. 
One understands how the glorious harmonies of the Trilogy would 
make a discord with these homely and overpowering jests of the 
master. Perhaps it was when these terrible jokes were still rankling 
in the memory of Nietzsche that he wrote Der Fall Wagner. In 
this work the admired master dramatist and master musician of 
earlier days is treated with very scant respect. Wagner is now a 
mummer, a cabotin, a rhetorician, a weaver of rodomontade, a 
mouther of big phrases with little behind them. Of course this is 
terrible heresy for us Anglo-Teutons, for whom Wagner is a musical 
and dramatic demi-god. And this, if no other evidence were at hand, 
proves, I think, my case when I claim Nietzsche for the Slavonic race 
with Tolstoi and Turgénief. He is of the Halcyonians, and, to 
a Halcyonian, Germany, to say nothing of Teutonic England, is 
steeped in barbarism. 

What Nietzsche wants in Wagner is just what Matthew Arnold 
wanted in his countrymen, sweetness and light and some share of 
sweet reasonableness. Nietzsche asked for a certain levity, a tone of 
not always being on one’s oath, a touch of gay recklessness, a Latin 
lucidity, a clearing away of mists and mystery; a temperament, in 
short, which some Englishmen, many Scotsmen, and most Germans 
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find it difficult to sustain for any long period. I will quote Nietzsche 
himself, lest it be thought I am not speaking by the card. ‘ How,’ 
he says, ‘could the Germans find lacking in Wagner what we 
Halcyonians find lacking in him—la gaja scienza, the light feet, 
wit, fire, grace, reasonableness, the dance of the stars, arrogant 
intellectuality, the quivering light of the south, the smooth sea— 
perfection?’ That sentence is characteristic of the man. ‘Arrogant 
intellectuality!’ In that last phrase you have the life-note of 
Nietzsche. 

Did Nietzsche arrive at this attitude towards Wagner by a process 
of development or a process of declension? Or was it, perhaps, that 
his own soul was so overwhelmed by the whirl of new and strange 
thought and the near overthrow of his reason that he had no leisure 
to listen to those great harmonies of sound that once had so delighted 
him? By whatever process of mind he had arrived at this attitude 
towards the master, I cannot but think, in the forum of my own 
semi-Teutonic temperament, that Nietzsche’s situation was pro- 
foundly tragic, for this is what he once had thought and said of 
Wagner: ‘ Wagner’s music seemed to me the expression of Dionysiac 
mightiness of soul in which I seemed to hear, as in an earthquake, 
the upheaval of the primitive powers of life after ages of long repres- 
sion.’ This is what Nietzsche had said and thought, and now the 
change had come, and he wanted nothing so little as the grand 
storm-music of Wagner; he needed now, he himself tells us, to 
soothe the leaden weight of life, only tender, golden, oily melodies, 
and such melodies and such relief Nietzsche found—where ?—in 
Bizet’s opera of Carmen! What a coming down! What a terrible, 
tragic declension from the greater to the less! 

In the year 1889 Nietzsche’s mental health; broke down utterly ; 
the rest for him and for us has been silence, but long before that 
there had been in his life times when, to say the least of it, he was 
not sane. 

Now, the question is this, and it is one which Nietzsche’s 
disciples have not always met fairly: What has his insanity done to 
his philosophy? What does insanity always do? It twists legiti- 
mate deductions from given premisses into absurdity. But)Nietzsche 
was more than a philosopher, he was a great literary artist, and his 
madness also did this: it took away that which Tasso has called 
il freno dell’ arte, the bit, the bridle of art, the controlling power 
which is in the hands of every great artist, that which tells, him 
when to slacken his pace, when to turn to the right, when to the 
left, and when to stop altogether. When Nietzsche wrote his famous 
work Zarathustra, that his more advanced pupils so love and so 
follow, the reins of the bridle were, as it seems to me, no longer 
between his fingers; he had lost hold of a freno dell’ arie. 

But we must not push our sane intolerance of insanity so far as 
Vor. XLVIII—No, 284 RR 
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to incur the reproach, which the Nietzschians address to some of 
their critics, of being Philistines and reactionaries. For my own 
part ifa madman says a wise, a profound, or a pregnant thing I will 
not reject it because his mind is unhinged. If we goon the principle 
of an absolute intolerance of anything that comes from a brain once 
disordered we can hardly listen to Nietzsche at all, for there are 
streaks of madness in him almost from the first. After all a seer is 
valuable to the rest of us not because he repeats true things—the 
Philistines can do that—but because he says new things. No 
philosopher is worth anything unless he clears our outlook towards 
truth, or places us at a point of view whence we can gain a fresh 
outlook upon life and whence we can discern that latent truth which 
underlies life. It is certainly a dangerous thing to accept a madman 
as a guide in one’s search for truth. In the eyes of many sensible 
people to do so constitutes madness in the disciple. Yet if the mad- 
man be likewise a genius and a seer the very vagaries of that seer’s 
insanity may throw light upon and reveal, as by a flash, truth that 
reasoning and plodding sanity may never attain. A madman may 
guide you to heights whence you may look down and contemplate 
unsuspected things, whence you may get a ‘ Pisgah View’ of truths 
undreamt of; but have a care lest, when he gets you there, your 
guide may precipitate you into the abyss below! 

In the opinions of the ultra-Nietzschians his greatest work is 
Zarathustra. An English friend of mine and a littératewr of much 
insight, who failed to discover the great beauty, convincingness, and 
profundity of Zarathustra, asked a devoted disciple of Nietzsche to 
mark a few passages in Zarathustra which he considered of essential 
excellence and lucidity. The book was returned in a few days un- 
marked, the disciple thereby signifying that the book throughout 
was good, deep, true, lucid ! 

Many of Nietzsche’s sounder critics pass over his later utterances 
altogether as little important. It is among them and chiefly in his 
‘ Antichrist’ that his very subversive opinions on Christianity, and 
on our accepted code of morals, make themselves heard. On Chris- 
tianity in particular Nietzsche writes with so much unbalanced heat 
and rancour that his opinions carry with them neither weight nor 
value, and I only mention them in order to make as little breach as 
may be in my statement of his doctrine. Confirmed Nietzschians will 
perhaps take it ill if I say that Nietzsche’s antagonism to Christianity 
carried with it a profound personal reverence for Christ. Nietzsche’s 
contention is that Christ’s preaching is not the Christian’s practice. 
‘ The only Christian,’ he says, ‘ died on the cross.’ Christianity was 
born, he considered, when the old order of paganism and polytheism 
was in hopeless decay. Its basis is purely egotistical, as it rests 
upon the hope of personal salvation and the fear of personal damna- 
tion. The Christian doctrine of love, charity, benevolence, with the 
large promises of future life, came, he thinks, at the moment when 
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the world was in a condition of utter degeneration, degradation, 
and decay, and it soothed the wretchedness of mankind into a 
new hopefulness. Nothing can exceed the bitterness of Nietzsche’s 
attack on early medieval and modern Christianity, but it is not 
a part of my scheme to do more than touch upon Nietzsche's 
later deliverances. They are the less important, in my opinion, as 
they have this in common with the incoherence of other lunatics : 
that an opinion given with all the fervour of conviction one day is 
often contradicted by an opposing statement delivered with equal 
fervour on the morrow. The pity is that the advanced Nietzschians 
accept all Nietzsche’s later deliverances with as full a faith as the 
early ones, To say the very least of it, that is not a scientific 
attitude. 

With Nietzsche’s ethics Iam a good deal more concerned than 
with his views of a creed from which he was an apostate, and with 
which he had never any strong sympathies whatever. The thinking 
world of northern Europe, outside England, is at this moment 
busied not with Nietzsche’s negation of Christianity, but with his 
affirmation of an ethical basis which is so far original and startling 
that it is in direct contradiction to every code of morals current during 
the last 3,000 years, whether Christian, Mahomedan, Buddhist, or 
pagan. In plain words, when Nietzsche lost his mind he preached 
the doctrine of non-morality, and the strange thing is that a large 
body of his followers have reverently accepted this teaching. What 


_ Nietzsche liked least in Christianity was Christian morality—that is, 


altruism. ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ ‘Do unto others as thou 
wouldest they should do unto thee.’ These injunctions had got to 
be abhorrent to Nietzsche, and I think his reasons may be stated 
thus: Pity and sympathy, from which existing morality springs, are 
the most ignoble of so-called virtues, inasmuch as they are founded 
on a selfish fear of evil for ourselves ; and the religion of love, pity, 
and altruism, therefore, rests upon the fear of pain. It may very 
rationally be objected that a man’s own conscience is a pretty safe 
guide in these matters, and that every man has within him an innate 
consciousness of justice, truth, courage, honour, and mercy, which 
serves as a common basis for that code of morals which, in point of 
fact, is not confined to one region or one religion, but prevails uni- 
versally. But Nietzsche replies to this contention that there is no 
such thing in the natural man as innate conceptions of right and 
wrong ; that these ideals and this conscience are but traditional 
opinions instilled into us in childhood by our parents and our grand- 
parents, and are unworthy of consideration as not belonging to the 
natural man. 

Nietzsche divides the conventionally moral evolution of mankind 
into three periods: the primitive, pre-moral period, when primitive 
man killed his enemy by stratagem, cheated his friend, ran away from 
RR2 
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his foe, tortured his captive, stole his neighbour’s wife and goods, and 
lied all round ; and the man so behaving was reckoned and thought 
himself a good and pious person. Then came what Nietzsche terms 
the slave morality, the morality of the horde, when the timid, slavish 
majority of weaklings in the tribe began to fear and to envy the suc- 
cess of the pious, and energetic, and cunning few, who stole from 
them, murdered them, cheated, lied to them, tortured and com- 
pulsorily divorced them. The timid horde, accordingly, established 
a new morality in accordance with their own sordid interests, and by 
virtue of which robbery, lying, cheating, prudent cowardice, murder, 
and marriage by capture were no longer to be considered pious acts. 
This slave morality, according to Nietzsche, taught from father to son, 
prevails with modifications and extensions to the present day ; and it 
is high time, Herr Nietzsche and his disciples think, to abolish it and 
to recur to more heroic ideals. It is very easy to state Nietzsche’s 
pronouncements upon ethics, but it is quite another matter to trace 
the processes of eccentric cerebration—for they are not in the line of 
ordinary thought—by which Nietzsche arrived at his ethical concep- 
tions. The truth is that, during the later years of his free life, 
Nietzsche did not reason, and argue, and convince himself by any 
ordinary methods of ratiocination. His mind seemed to form a series 
of concrete pictures, which he could interpret in exquisite language, 
and which, to him and to those disciples who thought and think with 
him, have all the convincing power of complete syllogistic reasoning. 

We have now at last, says Nietzsche, arrived at the brink of a 
period when wickedness shall prevail again, as it did in the good old 
heroic times when the strong man scalped, and stole, and lied, and 
cheated, and abducted. The day has now come for the strong man 
who can rule himself to do just what he likes; goodness and wicked- 
ness are as one to him, and to him nothing is to be forbidden. The 
man strong enough to take this original line is, of course, the 
Ubermensch—the master-man—of whom we have been hearing so 
much recently. He is to profess no mock modesty ; he is to assert 
himself fearlessly, to take his own and to hold his own; he is to be 
to common men what the demigods of Greek mythology were to 
ordinary mortals. 

Two or three difficulties occur at once in the way of any general 
acceptance of the theory of the Ubermensch. First, who is to decide 
when a man is an Ubermensch, with the privileges to ride rough-shod 
over us ? 

In the comedy of life we are all more anxious to play the part of 
lion than of lamb; and one is not surprised to hear that many young 
men in Germany have not waited for any appointment from the out- 
side, but have already elected themselves to the office of Ubermensch. 
I have heard of one gentleman, well under twenty-five, so convinced 
that he has all the marks of the Ubermensch about him that he 
insists upon going out of the room before ladies, and, in other ways, 
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d making himself unmannerly and insupportable. When remonstrated 
at with by his female relatives and others for his bad manners he 
- answers with a brutal sentence of Nietzsche’s, ‘ Wenn du zum Weibe 
h gehst, vergiss die Peitsche nicht’ (When you go among women 
a don’t forget the whip). Then, again, what are the poor timid, over- 
* ridden non-Ubermenschen to do? What is to prevent them, the 
a superiors in mere numbers, from continuing in the observance of 
d the accepted code of morals, which make any violent assertion of 
y the Ubermenschen privileges a question for the policeman and the 
r, law-courts? On these points Nietzsche and the Nietzschians say 
:. not a word, 

, _ Let us concede to the Nietzschians the doctrine of the 
t Ubermensch. The fact which underlies this doctrine has been 
d patent from the very beginnings of human society. The few strong 
's men have always ruled the many weak. No doubt the Peitsche— 
" the whip of the Nietzschians—was a prevailing instrument in ruder 
f times, but that overbearing insolence which Nietzsche's disciples 
a recommend the modern Ubermensch to assume, as the visible 
: symbol of his power and his ascendency, is no longer the method by 
: which overlordship can be attained. The strong, masterful man 
“ may have superior moral, mental, and physical muscle to the crowd, 


but a modern crowd will not allow him to hustle and bully them into 
1 subserviency. He must not crack the Nietzschian whip in their 
faces. He must convert his moral and mental muscle into more 
: current form, into a persuasive courtesy, into suavity of manner, into 
1 winning rhetoric, into eloguence—spoken or written. In these days 
i the Ubermensch must have more than the fortiter in re; he must 
. also have the swaviter in modo, 

Nietzsche without his disciples would be a force in the world of 
thought for whose help in the solution of the problems of life 
thinkers would be grateful. They would benefit by his utterances, 
and leave the wild and whirling words spoken during his semi- 
insanity alone, but this is just what his disciples refrain from 
doing. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the extravagances of the Nietz- 
schians in the Germany of to-day. It is true they are confined toa 
section of the artistic and literary classes, but these classes are in every 
country those who have their hands on the lever that moves the 
intellectual advancement of nations. Fortunately it is not a very 
large section of the artistic and literary classes who run into these 
extravagances, but those who do goa long way. 

There is little warrant in Nietzsche’s saner writings for the 
excesses of his disciples. The practisers and apologists of them base 
’ themselves, of course, on the later utterances, when his mind was 
l unbalanced, his reason wholly unhinged, and, if they are twitted with 
founding a policy of life and action upon the ravings of a madman 
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they have an answer which is at least ingenious and plausible and yet 
absolutely and in fact preposterous: they claim to know that 
Nietzsche in the latter years of his life was not mad at all—no more 
mad than Hamlet himself, only under the stress of an intellectual 
resolve to save mankind from the mental bondage under which it is 
labouring—that his later extravagances of language are the sane 
interpretation of sane reasoning, too deep, too intense, too subtle 
and too true for the apprehension of ordinary minds—in short, that 
Nieztsche has been playing Hamlet to the nations on the stage 
of modern Europe! Unfortunately the evidence of facts the other 
way is quite overwhelming. 

One factor in the propagation of Nietzsche’s influence among the 
Teutonic people has undoubtedly been his admirable style, a faculty 
of speech unfortunately not too common in Germany. On this point 
a highly non-Teutonic foreigner must take his opinion at second hand 
from Germans themselves, who unanimously assert that Nietzsche is 
an artist in words of the highest class. 

In these days of vast and increasing population, spread over the 
distant continents, the written word is preponderating in value over 
the spoken one, Eloquence by the voice is no longer the only 
promulgator of ideas and opinions, as it once was in ancient Greece ; 
and two great stirrers of modern thought, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, could never have had the influence they have enjoyed had 
they not both possessed notable powers of expression—in other words, 
of style. Like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche arrived at his mastery in 
the art of expression by refusing to consider language as a mere 
scientific exponent of thought, but rather as an artistic instrument 
through which, as through a violin or an organ, the hearts as well 
as the understandings of others could be reached. This is not always 
the Teutonic method of writing, it is not always the English method, 
but of course it is the best and the highest method. Such a 
style Nietzsche seems to have possessed, and this style, together 
with his strange magnetic personality, has helped to spread his views 
and tenets in the world of thoughtful men. Whether as a seer his 
work will live on and grow and develop as a true seer’s work deserves 
to do by the handling of adequate disciples is doubtful, for unfortu- 
nately his reputation is for the moment in the mouths mainly of 
fanatics who confound his later visions and obscurities with the keen 
insight, the wide outlook, the large, clear utterance of his early 
years. 

I believe though that non omnis moriar may truly be said of 
him, that the better part of him will survive, and that Nietzsche will 
in the future day be counted among the world’s great men whose 
influence is immortal. 


OswALD CRAWFURD. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE AND ECONOMY IN THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 


Tue air of London is already full of the sounds of the preparations 
for the Parliamentary contest ; and these will shortly be followed by 
elections for the County Council, for the School Board, and for the new 
Municipal Boroughs ; and though the School Board election does not 
excite the same political passions as the others, yet the choice of a body 
of men who will for the next three years control the educational policy 
affecting half a million of the London children, and in behalf of whom 
on the last occasion over one millien votes were polled, is a matter of 
no small importance. There does not seem at present much prospect 
that the contest will call out very lively interest, or that party feeling 
will run high ; but the struggle will lie, as before, between the two 
bodies into which the School Board is divided, and which, for want 
of a better name, call themselves Moderates and Progressives. 

At the last election the Progressives, for the first time for many 
years, gained a large majority. It is rumoured that those who are 
behind the scenes, and are best acquainted with the state of local 
feeling, believe that the Moderates are likely to recover the lost 
ground at the end of November. It appears that the question of 
religious instruction will not, as on former occasions, be brought 
prominently forward this time, and the two main points on which the 
contest will be fought will probably be Voluntary Schools and 
Economy. It is anticipated that those who support the Moderate 
candidates with their votes will do so in the belief (1) that they will 
foster and retain the Voluntary Denominational schools, to which the 
Progressives have shown their hostility by putting down Board Schools 
where additional accommodation was not required, in order to com- 
pete with Voluntary Schools, and by superior attractiveness to draw 
the children away from them, as well as by stirring up the parents to 
object to the payment of the fees which some of the Voluntary 
schools still demand ; (2) that they will oppose the extravagance of 
finance and the great rise in expenditure, and in the School Board 
rate, which have been the result of the Progressive administration 
during the last three years. 
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It is with the latter of these considerations that I propose to deal 
in this article. My aim is to show how far the charge of extravagance 
is justified in the present case, and what prospect there is of a reduc- 
tion of expenditure if a Moderate majority come into power; and 
also to discuss the general question of the extent to which, and the 
limitations under which, economy can and should be studied by a 
School Board, under whatever flag it is enrolled. 

The broad fact on which the charge of extravagance is based is 
that the annual expenditure of the School Board has increased in 
three years by 430,000/., and the incidence of the school rate has 
risen from 124d. to 14d. in the pound. The charge must be dealt 
with in different ways, according to the two meanings attached to it 
by the two classes of people from whose mouths it comes. There 
are those who have more or less carefully looked into the details of 
the expenditure, and who consider that in certain portions of it, and 
as regards certain definite items, the School Board has exceeded the 
limits of a wise economy; and there is a much larger number who 
simply maintain the view that the school rate has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. To each of these a separate 
answer is due. 

There are some conditions under which all will agree that increase 
of expenditure is inevitable, though it is doubtful if many people 
realise how large a portion of the total is accounted for by these 
cases. The gradual rise in the number of the child population, 
combined with the occasional shutting down of Voluntary schools, 
entails the employment of more teachers and the building of more 
schools, and the need for the latter is accentuated by the extensive 
shifting of the population from the more crowded centres to the 
vacant parts of the suburbs. The great rise in wages and in the 
price of materials in the building trade has added nearly fifty per 
cent. to the cost of constructing schools, and this is felt in the larger 
sums payable annually for interest and sinking fund on the loan 
account. The law has imposed new and expensive liabilities on the 
School Board by transferring to it, from the Poor Law guardians, the 
care of the blind, the deaf, the defective, epileptic, and crippled 
children. The system of incremental salaries entails a growing rate 
of increase until the time comes when the majority of the employés 
have reached their maximum, and the efflux at the top balances the 
influx at the bottom. These are the main causes which may be 
classed as automatic or inevitable, and it has been shown in the 
financial statements which I have published for the last three years, 
when introducing the Budget, that they account for about five- 
sevenths of the entire increase in the annual expenditure, or 300,000/. 
out of 430,0001. 

The rest of the increase is due either to the Board’s deliberate 
policy in sanctioning a larger outlay, in order to secure results which 
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are thought to be commensurate with that outlay, or else to careless- 
ness in little things, which, though almost infinitesimal in themselves, 
mount up by reason of their great number to considerable totals. 
The chief instances of the first set of cases are the increase in the 
scale of teachers’ salaries and the employment of a larger number of 
teachers in order to bring down the size of the classes. It is 
wonderful to see how the teachers do secure discipline and attention 
in large classes of-sixty or more children, but every educationist 
will agree that such classes are too large for every child to receive 
the amount of individual attention which it requires, and that the 
gradual process by which the average proportion between children 
and teachers has been brought down from about fifty to one to forty- 
five to one is well worth the amount of money which it has cost. 
Again, the outgoing Board is responsible for the new scale of salaries 
by which male teachers of classes rise to 175/. instead of 1551/., and 
females to 140/. instead of 115/. This rise may seem to savour of 
extravagance, but the principle of it was accepted by both parties 
alike (some of the Moderates even thinking that a larger enhance- 
ment was called for), and it may be defended on strict economic 
principles by the fact that the old scale did not attract a sufficient 
number of capable persons into the teaching profession. When we 
consider what qualities are required to make a successful teacher of 
the rough children in a London elementary school, the firmness and 
self-reliance necessary for maintaining discipline, the kindness and 
power of sympathy for attracting the affections, the gift of dis- 
criminating observation which enables them to judge character, to 
watch the development of intelligence, and to diagnose the threaten- 
ings of disease, who can wonder that men and women who are 
conscious of possessing these qualities know that many walks of life 
are open in which they can obtain distinction, and hesitate to commit 
themselves to the teaching profession unless they are convinced that 
its emoluments are such as to secure them at least domestic comfort 
and provision for old age ? 

Another source of expenditure during the last three years has 
been the enlarged provision of teaching in cookery and laundry work 
for girls and in wood-work for boys. Those who complain most of 
School Board extravagance are apt to say that their education unfits 
them for practical work and makes them discontented with their rank 
in life, and it does not lie in their mouths to object to training which 
prepares girls for domestic service and boys for the work of me- 
chanics. 

Then there are the evening schools, in the number and also in 
the cost of which there has been a great development, and the fees 
for attendance at which have been abolished. Hardly any spending 
department has been so hotly attacked within the School Board 
as this, and the attack has mainly come from the Moderate side. 
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I cannot think that in all respects the expenditure has been wise and 
necessary, but it must be borne in mind that the School Board is ina 
different relation to these classes from what it occupies in regard to 
day schools. There attendance is compulsory, here it is optional ; 
there we can employ the rigour of the law, here we can only attract ; 
and if the attraction consists not only in offering teaching in solid 
subjects but also in lighter and more recreative branches, such as 
gymnastics, swimming, and even dancing, there is some excuse for 
it. When we consider how little a child learns by the age of thirteen, 
how soon that little is forgotten unless the self-education is continued, 
and how vastly important it is that the young men and women of 
London should be growing up with some opportunities for cultivating 
their powers and improving their knowledge, I do not feel sure that 
even the strictest censor will hold that an outlay of 85,000/. is alto- 
gether unjustifiable when it has secured the presence in our schools 
of over 50,000 students, for the most part between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty. 

There is one class of expenditure which has been a good deal 
criticised of late—namely, that incurred in the Science and Art 
classes, on chemical and physical laboratories, and so forth. I am 
debarred from saying much on this head by the fact that the legality 
of this expenditure is still before the Law Courts, the Local Govern- 
ment Awards’ auditor having objected to certain items in the 
accounts, in order to test the principle. But whatever the technical 
and legal position may be, it may fairly be alleged that some teach- 
ing in chemical and physical science and in advanced drawing is 
contemplated and sanctioned in the Education Code, and if the fine 
border-line is held to have been transgressed it can only have been 
by a hair’s-breadth. 

There remains the other class of optional expenditure, in which, 
as I hold, there has been a certain degree of excess, arising from over- 
liberality in meeting innumerable small requisitions for library books, 
for Kindergarten apparatus, for materials in drawing classes, for 
school furniture, and so forth. Every one who has had to deal with 
public expenditure knows how insidious and persistent these claims 
are, how reasonable and desirable each one seems when taken in 
detail, and yet to what large sums they amount when the year’s 
figures are added up, and what stern and vigilant economy is required 
to keep them down. 

But, after all, to what do the admissions that I have made 
amount? Grant that there are some things which a strict educa- 
tional economist might object to, and that there is a want of the 
economical atmosphere in little things which is needed to keep down 
expenditure. But how small a part of the total outlay is affected by 
this admission! The outgoing Board has spent in its last year 
430,000/. more than its predecessor spent in its last year. Of this 
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about 300,000/. was inevitable, about 100,000/. was optional, but 
incurred to obtain reforms and expansions of the highest value, and 
possibly about 20,000/. or 30,000/. was attributable to a want of strict 
vigilance in little things. If this amount had been saved it would 
have effected a reduction of half a farthing in the school rate. This 
is hardly a sum sufficient to constitute a party question to go to the 
poll upon. 

There is, however, another line of attack made upon School Board 
expenditure which it would not be wise to ignore. It does not 
examine into details or challenge particular items in the figures, but 
it asserts broadly that the London School Board has exceeded its 
duty by giving too high an education to its children and exceeding 
the limits of what can fairly be called Elementary teaching. Those 
who make this assertion are prone to confine Elementary teaching to 
the three R’s, and are often ignorant that the Education Depart- 
ment’s Code itself has sanctioned and made legal the teaching of 
many other subjects which are not ordinarily considered as ‘ element- 
ary,’ but which the gradual improvement in the learning capacity of 
the children has made it possible, and even necessary, to impart 
in order that their time may be fully occupied up to the age of 
fourteen. ‘ 

This great improvement is an important factor in deciding the 
question what amount of instruction an Elementary School is bound 
to include in its course. A valuable light has been thrown upon it 
by an interesting report prepared by Mr. T. A. Spalding, under Lord 
Reay’s direction, on ‘The Work of the London School Board,’ for 
presentation at the Paris Exhibition. He shows how, when the 
School Board was created in 1870, a vast number of uneducated, 
undisciplined children who had never been to school at all, or who 
had received most inefficient teaching, were swept into the new 
schools. ‘Standard IV.’ represented then, and represents still, the 
minimum acquirements which a child must possess in order to obtain 
exemption from school attendance below the age of fourteen. In the 
first three years of the Board’s existence 97°6 per cent. of the chil- 
dren were below Standard IV. Now only 60 per cent. are below that 
standard. The improvement has been steady and continuous, and 
there are now twice as many children in and above Standard VII. as 
there were in 1870-3 in all the Standards above III. Surely a fact 
like this must have an influence on the curriculum of studies which 
the children are enabled to pursue. 

Mr. Spalding further shows that the objection which is now 
taken to the ‘extravagance’ of the School Board’s tuition is not 
new, but made itself heard at a very early stage. The code of 1871 
allowed the teaching, in addition to the ‘three R’s,’ of ‘history, 
geography, and grammar, algebra and geometry, the natural 
sciences, political economy, languages, and any definite subject of 
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instruction of which the inspector can report that it is well adapted 
to the capacity of the children.’ The first Board adopted a 
curriculum based on this Code, classifying some of the subjects as 
‘essential’ and some as ‘discretionary. Immediately opposition 
was aroused, and protests against extravagance began to pour in, 
in 1872, though the school rate was then under one penny in the 
pound, The Board’s reply was that they had not exceeded the 
limits sanctioned by the Code and that their schools were not at 
present up to the average level of other efficient schools. ‘Many of 
the subjects enumerated are optional, and the programme itself may 
be regarded as setting forth what is ultimately desirable rather than 
what is at present attainable.’ This modest aspiration was 
well suited to a time when 96 per cent. of the children were below 
Standard IV.; but now that only 60 per cent. are below that 
standard, that 85 per cent. of the schools take three or more than 
three of the ‘ discretionary’ subjects, and 10 per cent. of the children 
pass successful examinations in the higher or ‘specific’ subjects, 
what was only desirable and hardly attainable in 1872 may safely 
be pronounced to have been attained. As a matter of fact the 
curriculum of the present day differs from that of 1872 only in the 
greater development of the teaching of chemistry and physics in a 
few of the schools, and generally in the inclusion of singing and 
drill for all children, cookery and laundry work for girls, and 
woodwork for boys, the latter being subjects of which those who 
are most opposed to higher intellectual training may be expected 
to approve. 

I turn now to the second and more numerous body of our critics, 
who do not trouble themselves with details or with causes, but who 
feel the pinch of taxation and condemn the whole financial manage- 
ment of the School Board in the lump. They see that the School 
Rate was only 40,000/. in 1871 and has grown to 2,172,000/. in 
1900. The incidence of the rate was a halfpenny in the pound in 
1871, when the assessable value of London was eighteen millions 
and a penny rate brought in about 75,000/. Now that the 
assessable value has risen to thirty-seven millions and the penny 
rate to 150,000/. the incidence of the school rate is fourteen pence 
in the pound. They argue broadly that nothing can justify the 
imposition of so heavy a burden on the ratepayers, and they look 
back longingly to the Golden Age when Mr. Forster pronounced 
that it did not seem possible that a school rate should ever exceed 
threepence in the pound. The only answer that I can suggest to 
such an argument is to say that the onus lies on the objector to 
prove the charge of extravagance, and to ask him to lay his finger 
on the items which he would cut down in order to produce a saving. 
To me it seems that the idea of carrying on the education of London 
children at any considerable reduction below the present cost—any 
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reduction, that is, which would give a sensible relief to the ratepayer— 
is chimerical. Take the theory that a threepenny rate should be 
sufficient for all purposes, and examine what it means. A three- 
penny rate in London would produce 450,000/., or less than one 
pound per head for each child on the school registers. The 
Government grants from the Education Department amount to 
1l. 128. per head; so that, adding the school rate to them, we 
should have about 2/. 12s. at our disposal for each child. But if 
you have a class of fifty children to one teacher, whose salary is 150/., 
that works out at once to three pounds a head for teaching alone ; 
and as a matter of fact the accounts show that the entire sum paid 
on account of teachers’ salaries amounts to 3/. 3s. per head; and I 
have tried in the earlier part of this article to show that the 
teachers’ salaries are not excessive and should not be cut down. 
Then we have the cost, of inspection, which comes to 5s. 6d. per 
head ; repairs to buildings, over 5s.; books and apparatus, 4s.; and 
rates (which are a repayment into the pocket of the ratepayer), 
5s. 4d. This makes up a total of nearly 4/. 9s. per child, against 
which only 1/. 12s. is paid by the Government, and to meet the 
rest a rate of 8id. would have to be levied. And this is only for 
the maintenance of the day schools. In addition we have a large 
number of other branches of expenditure to provide for. By 
throwing on the School Board the care of the deaf, blind, and 
defective children the State has added a farthing to the rates, and 
we are only at the beginning of this class of expenditure. The 
industrial schools and the salaries of the staff who enforce 
attendance add each one-third of a penny to the rates ; the expenses 
of the head office and the cost of buildings not charged to loan add 
about a halfpenny; while it takes a fourpenny rate to meet the 
interest and sinking fund on loans, which swallow up 600,000/. In 
this way the total incidence of 14d. in the pound is made up. 

It is only by making such a close examination as this into the 
component parts of expenditure that it can be seen whether there 
is or is not room for economy, and if the persons who bring the 
charge of extravagance will take the trouble to do this I am con- 
fident that they will see that there are good excuses to be made for 
all or almost all the outlay of the School Board, and that the most 
ruthless economist would not find much play for his shears. I have 
admitted that there are some items in which I think the Board has 
been somewhat too lax and liberal; but the largest allowance that 
can be made for this would not bring down the rate by a halfpenny. 
Even with respect to such items as I refer to, I doubt if there has 
been any evidence that the Moderates as a whole have been on the 
side of resisting the increased outlay which has been incurred ; 
individuals have raised protests, with more or less support from both 
sides, but I do not think the division lists show any signs of party 
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cleavage. But, however this may be with regard to this particular class 
of cases, it is certain that the greater part of the increased expenditure 
has been the work of the School Board as a whole, not of the predomi- 
nant party overriding the scruples and resistance of the minority, and 
I do not see therefore how either party can go to the poll on a 
financial platform, or how ratepayers can hope that by voting for 
Moderate candidates they will ensure any material reduction in the 
growth of expenditure. 

Apart from attacks on specific items of expenditure one general 
proposal, and, as far as I know, only one, in favour of economical 
administration has been made during the last three years. It was 
drawn from my experience in the bitter school of Indian finance, 
where every member of the Civil Service learns as his earliest lesson 
that, however desirable for the good of the country numerous 
schemes may be, the one fundamental rule to ensure the safety of 
the Government and the content of the people is to impose no new 
taxation. Accordingly, under what is known as the scheme of 
Provincial Contracts, each province has had made over to it certain 
sources of revenue and certain departments of expenditure, and can 
incur no increase in that expenditure, except it can be met by the 
natural and gradual growth of revenue. This system I proposed 
to apply, with some modifications, to the chief spending departments 
of the School Board. The automatic or inevitable growth of expendi- 
ture might be met by a new rate; but the ‘optional’ expenditure, 
one-third of the whole, should, it was suggested, be confined to the 
natural growth of the productiveness of the old rate. The assessable 
value of London increases about 600,000/. each year on an average, 
and a 14d. rate on that amount produces 35,000/. a year. This 
amount should be handed over to the spending departments, to be 
utilised to the best of their ability for the benefit of the schools, but 
not to be exceeded. The proposal, however, met with the approval 
of neither party and fell almost still-born ; but I still think that if a 
School Board wished to pass a self-denying ordinance, limiting its 
own power to sanction outlay, this would be a fairly wise and appro- 
priate method of doing it. 

This leads us to the further question whether any such self- 
denying ordinance is an object to be aimed at; and how far any 
member of a School Board can or should be a convinced economist in 
matters relating to the management and equipment of schools. 
What are the limits within which it is possible or right to advocate 
the practice of economy without injury to efficiency? An enthusiast 
in education sets his heart on many reforms ; one wishes for larger 
playgrounds, one for more cubic accommodation in the schools, one 
for smaller classes, one for more specialised teachers to take the 
higher subjects, one for larger lending libraries or more pictures to 
hang on the walls, one for a swimming-bath for each group of 
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schools, one for a larger staff of attendance officers, one for more 
truant schools, and so forth. Each and all of these would, we may 
assume, be genuine improvements, tending to benefit the children 
and to increase their happiness while at the school and the advan- 
tages they derive from it, or to better their chances in the struggle 
for life after leaving school; but each and all would cost money and 
would assist in sending up the rate. Can any canon be laid down to 
guide a School Board member as to which of them he should press 
for and which he should abandon, where his regard for the children’s 
welfare should outweigh his fear of the ratepayer and where it 
should take the second place and allow that fear to dominate the 
procedure ? It is hard to see what rule or principle should be laid 
down to govern his action, and there seems to be some danger lest the 
progress of a School Board should become something like a switch- 
back railway, the gradient falling when an election is near and the 
vision of the wrathful ratepayer looms threateningly, and rising again 
rapidly when that crisis is over and the new Board safely launched 
on its three-years’ career. 

The economist in private life has a simple rule to go to: he looks 
at his banker’s book and is guided by what he finds there. However 
much he may desire a new conservatory for his drawing-room, or an 
extension to his stables, if his balance at the bank will not run to it 
he resigns himself and postpones the realisation of his wish till he 
can afford it. He appreciates Mr. Micawber’s sound reasoning, 
‘Income twenty shillings, expenditure twenty-one shillings, result 
bankruptcy.’ But the School Board member is subject to no such 
restrictions. If he wants a new laboratory, or art room, or domestic 
economy centre, he dips his hand into the ratepayers’ bottomless 
purse and gets it. If his expenditure is twenty-one shillings he 
makes his income balance it, and for the time at least he hears no 
more about it. 

The Government official again, accustomed to the ‘ eternal want 
of pence’ which vexes public men, finds himself strangely dis- 
illusioned when he enters the School Board. Instead of having the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining funds for any special purpose he 
stands, like Clive in the Nawab Nazim’s Treasury, able to take what 
he pleases, and astonished at his own moderation. Indeed, though 
the problem of the ratepayer seems in most respects to correspond 
closely to that of the general taxpayer there is in one respect a wide 
difference between them. The Government in its dealings with the 
taxpayer enjoys abundant light as to what he wishes or what he will 
stand. Ifthe public is keen about a war, for instance, Government 
can incur immense war expenditure, which it would not dare to do, 
however convinced of its necessity, unless the tide of popular feeling 
were in its favour. New schemes are constantly being laid before 
Government, new objects of expenditure urged upon it, which the 
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different departments may know to be sound and beneficial to the 
country ; but behind the departments stands the Treasury, grim and 
watchful in its guard over the public purse, and always prone to 
refuse or to cut down a grant. Ifthe Government propose to add a 
penny to the income tax it is made to know at once what the public 
shink of it, and ‘eager deputations assail members with the threat 
that if they do not vote against the rise they will lose their seat. 
But no such light envelops the finance of local taxation; nobody 
stands, like the Treasury, in an attitude of stern resistance to all 
increase of expenditure; no deputations of ratepayers threaten any 
School Board member with the loss of his seat. He has to grope 
darkly for any hint of what they are feeling, and to watch for 
indications of a coming storm. It is small wonder if he should 
deceive himself into the idea that discontent which does not appear 
on the surface does not really exist. He admits as an abstract pro- 
position that no one likes to be called on to pay enhanced rates, and 
yet he is told that there are large parts of London where the mass of 
the people are reconciled to the disagreeable process by the convic- 
tion that they get their full money’s worth. Take the East End, for 
instance, from Whitechapel to Poplar, or Southwark, or a large part 
of Greenwich; it is demonstrable that most of the residents, being 
parents of children in elementary schools, receive more than the 
value of the rate they pay for education. In the richer parts of 
London the case is reversed; but even from these there has come 
little or no articulate expression during the last three years of oppo- 
sition to the scale on which expenditure has gone on, certainly 
nothing corresponding to the eager and vehement protests of 1872. 
Till some grave and imperative expression is given to such opposition 
it is not likely that School Board members, of whatever party, will feel 
sufficiently assured of its existence to resist their natural desire to 
perfect to the uttermost the machinery which they control. The 
utmost that can be expected of them is to see that what they get is 
not unduly expensive and bears a reasonable proportion to what 
they pay for it. 

What is chiefly needed is some means by which the members 
and the electors may be brought into closer touch with each other 
from time to time, and that the ratepayers should clearly know and 
declare their own minds on the subject. Nothing could be more 
desirable than that they should consider such facts as those which 
have been brought forward in this article, and come to the deliberate 
conclusion that they will grudge no money spent on the children’s 
education which can be shown to be well and wisely laid out. 
Nothing could be more undesirable than that discontent should 
smoulder and swell unheeded, till we are all waked from a fool’s 
paradise by an explosion of indignation which should refuse the 
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supplies and insist on reducing the school rate to an extent which 
would destroy the efficiency of the elementary schools. 

So that it seems to me that the only rule of conduct which can 
be laid down for any member is this: he should oppose no expendi- 
ture for which he is satisfied that good and commensurate value will 
be received as regards the efficiency of the schools, subject to the 
proviso that the patience of the ratepayer must not be strained to 
the breaking point; and to assure himself on this point he must be 
in constant touch with his constituents, and endeavour to ascertain 
their feelings, and above all to carry them with him and convince 
them that the expenditure of the School Board is on the whole wise, 
fruitful, and not excessive. I am not without hope that this article 
may assist in producing such a conviction. 

I will only add one argument to indicate to those who are 
clamorous for economy how their contention should lead them to 
vote in the coming election. I have already referred to the vast 
increase in the number of the children educated in the London 
Board schools. The average attendance has risen from 20,000 in 
1872 to 450,000 in 1900, and this of itself has necessitated a great 
and inevitable rise in expenditure, independent of any increase in 
salaries or reform in administration and procedure. But besides 
these 450,000 children in Board schools there are 175,000 children 
in attendance in Voluntary schools. If those schools were closed, 
and the whole number of children were thrown on to the hands of 
the Board, there would be a necessary rise in the expenditure, 
corresponding to the rise in the numbers; and if a school rate of 
14d. is required for the education of 450,000 children it would have 
to be levied at the rate of 194d. to meet the needs of 625,000. It 
seems clear, therefore, that those who desire to keep down the rate 
should vote for Moderate candidates, who are pledged to support and 
encourage Voluntary schools, and to protect them from the undue 
competition and harassment to which they are liable at the hands of 
the Progressive party. 

C. A. ELLiorr. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


An American Presidential Campaign has no prototype—there is 
nothing like it in any other political system. It is a somewhat 
startling statement to say that an American Presidential Election is, 
in practice, opposed to the theory of the framers of the Constitution. 
Yet it is true. The framers of the Constitution of the United 
States never intended that the people should directly elect their 
President or Vice-President. The Constitution of the United 
States is conspicuous for its many safeguards in the interest of 
conservatism. This feature of the Constitution is nowhere made 
more manifest than in the complicated scheme provided for the 
election of a President. The intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution was to remove the election of President from the turmoil 
and passion of party strife and popular prejudice, and to leave it toa 
representative but select body of citizens who should be absolutely 
free to choose whom they pleased. Theoretically, the people of the 
United States do not directly elect their President ; but practically 
they do, although the forms of the Constitution are punctiliously 
observed. All the citizens of the new Republic wanted Washington 
for the first President. He was also the universal choice for the 
second term. From that time, however, politics began to have its 
influence in the selection of the President, and for one hundred years 
the President has been selected by popular ballot—although in- 
directly in theory ; that is, the people have chosen their President by 
vote, while at the same time they have observed the forms of the 
Constitution, especially designed to avoid the choice of the President 
by direct popular vote. An understanding of the method of a 
Presidential campaign and election necessitates, therefore, an under- 
standing of both the Constitutional theory and the actual practice. 
Under the Constitution, the President is elected by representative 
bodies of men, known as the ‘Electoral Colleges,’ one ‘ College’ in 
each State. In providing for the selection of a President and Vice- 
President the Constitution of the United States says: ‘ Each State 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
@ number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress.’ 
For example: Take the State of Ohio. It has two United States 
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Senators (and each State, irrespective of size and population, is 
entitled to two Senators in the Congress of the United States) ; and 
Ohio sends twenty-one members to the House of Representatives of 
Congress. The Ohio Electoral College therefore consists of twenty- 
three members. There have been four different methods of appoint- 
ing, or selecting, these electors throughout the different States, but 
now they are all elected by the people direct, on one general ticket 
in each State ; and it is in voting for these electors that the people 
practically vote for the President direct, as I shall explain further on. 
What is known as the Presidential election is really the election of 
the electors who elect the President. The election of the electors 
takes place in all the States on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November every four years. Practically, it is this election that 
settles the Presidency ; but under the forms of the Constitution the 
President is not legally elected until the second Monday of 
January following. On that day the electors of all the States meet 
at the respective State capitols. Under the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution these gentlemen were to calmly and coolly, as 
‘select men’ or ‘fathers in Israel,’ deliberate upon and cast their 
votes for a person for President of the United States untrammelled 
by, and independent of, any partisan or outside pressure. As a 
matter of fact, the Electoral Colleges merely meet to register a 
decree already made—viz. when the members were elected in 
November. Let me still further explain. 

Each political party selects in representative National Convention 
its candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. Each party 
also selects candidates for Presidential electors—a candidate being 
named from each Congressional District in each State, and two at 
large in each State. These candidates’ names are placed upon the 
ballot sheet, generally underneath a party emblem. The voter does 
not declare in form, say, for instance, that he votes for Mr. McKinley 
for President, or for Mr. Bryan for President, but he votes for the 
electors of his party choice. In so doing he is practically voting 
directly for Mr. Bryan or Mr. McKinley, for the reason that he 
absolutely knows that if the Democratic electors are elected, they 
will when they meet at the Electoral College of their State, on the 
second Monday of January, vote for the Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency ; while he is also absolutely 
certain that if the Republican electors are elected they will vote 
for the Republican nominees for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
A great deal is often said the world over as to the lack of honour 
among politicians, and yet it is a fact that the only guarantee the 
voters of the United States have that the Presidential electors will 
fulfil the trust reposed in them is the honour of the electors. 
Legally speaking, an elector has the right to vote for whom he 
pleases in the Electoral College. He gives no bond in writing; 
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takes no oath; he subscribes to no form; and yet he is bound by 
an unwritten law in an understanding and obligation as strong and 
as unbreakable as any sacred obligation ever taken by mortal man ; 
and it is an overwhelming testimony to the integrity of American 
manhood that there is not one instance in the century during which 
the electoral system has prevailed in which an elector has violated 
this obligation. There is never a suspicion that he would do such a 
thing—there is never even a suspicion that anybody would tempt him 
to do such a thing, although there have been times in the history of 
the United States when the country seemed on the verge of even civil 
war, owing to the passionate contentions growing out of Presidential 
elections. The declaration of the result is made at a joint meeting 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States on the second Wednesday of February, when the 
certificates are opened and counted. For there to be an election 
there must be a majority of the total votes of the electors. If no 
person has received a majority, then the election is, as it is called, 
‘thrown’ into the House of Representatives of Congress. This has 
only happened twice. The most serious controversy that ever arose 
as to the election of a President was in connection with the election 
of 1876. This was during the period of reconstruction growing out 
of the civil war. Two sets of electoral ballot-sheets were received at 
Washington from the States of Florida, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. The Republican candidate, Mr. Hayes, required all the 
twenty-one votes from all these four States to secure election. The 
Democratic candidate, Mr. Tilden, was only short of one vote, 
exclusive of the vote from these States. The Constitution never 
contemplated such a situation, and there was no provision to meet it. 
It seemed for a time as if the country would again be plunged into 
civil war; but patriotism was triumphant, and a body known as the 
‘Electoral Commission ’—composed equally of members of the 
Senate, the House, and of the Supreme Court—was created, and 
although there was much party bitterness over the matter the 
country acquiesced in the decision of the Commission. This 
dangerous contention led to the enactment of a law designed to 
prevent a recurrence of the difficulty. 

Now I come to an explanation of the way a President is elected 
by popular choice. There is a preliminary campaign in regard to 
the selection by each party of a candidate. Occasionally party 
sentiment is so well defined beforehand that it can be foretold with 
tolerable certainty who will be nominated. Generally, however, this 
preliminary campaign is very warmly conducted, and leaves the 
issue at the time of the Convention in great doubt. There have 
been instances of the nomination of a candidate who previously had 
not been thought of, let alone having had a preliminary canvass 
made in his behalf. 
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There is nothing in the British party system to be compared in 
any way with an American Presidential National Convention. It is 
the highest development of the party caucus. It is purely volun- 
tary, and yet in its details of organisation and mechanism it is as 
formal and well regulated, and governed by as clearly-defined rules 
and as punctilious ceremony as any hereditary function of a European 
Government. There has, indeed, of recent years been a tendency to 
protect the purity of party nominations by throwing around the 
procedure the safeguards of the law; but still in its essence the 
system of making a party nomination must always be voluntary. In 
the composition of a National Convention, the Electoral College and 
the Congressional system of representation is followed. Within well- 
defined limitations the political organisation of each State manages 
the details of the system of securing representation. In its general 
features, however, the system is uniform throughout the whole 
country. Each State in a National Convention is entitled to just 
double its representation in the Congress of the United States, or in 
the Electoral College. Thus, Ohio is entitled to forty-six delegates 
to the National Convention. Ohio has twenty-one Congressional 
districts, each district sending two delegates to the National Con- 
vention. This leaves four ‘delegates-at-large,’ as they are called— 
that is, double the number of the State’s representation in the 
Federal Senate. These delegates-at-large are elected from each 
State at a State Convention. ‘The position of a delegate-at-large to 
a National Convention of one of the great political parties is held to 
be one of the most distinguished honours that can be paid a citizen, 
and oftentimes the struggle for these places is secondary only to that 
for the Presidential nomination. It is generally considered that the 
known preference of the four delegates-at-large from a State is 
indicative of the predominating preference for President of the 
voters of the party within that State. There is one fundamental 
and characteristic difference between a Republican and a Democratic 
National Convention. In a Republican Convention a majority of all 
votes cast make a nomination, but in a Democratic National Conven- 
tion it requires a two-thirds vote to nominate. In a Republican 
Convention the individual district delegates vote as they please. A 
Republican State Convention, however, generally reserves to itself 
the right to instruct the four delegates-at-large as to how they shall 
vote on choice for President. In a Democratic Convention the 
majority of the delegates from each State can decree that the entire 
vote of the State shall be cast for one particular candidate. This is 
called ‘enforcing the unit rule.’ Without entering unnecessarily 
into party controversy, I think I am justified in saying that the 
Republican method gives the greatest satisfaction. 

There are, I believe, few public functions in a free country more 
impressive than an American National Convention. Very often 
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there is an active rivalry among the chief cities of the country to 
secure the Convention. The place of meeting is decided upon by 
the National Committee of the party, composed of representatives 
from all the States and Territories. This decision is arrived at 
months before the holding of the Convention. Few cities in the 
Union have halls large enough to accommodate a National Convention, 
and so a special building has sometimes to be erected for the 
purpose. 

In the various stages of the process of nominating, electing, and 
installing a President of the United States, nothing is taken for 
granted, but there is the most punctilious observance of certain 
forms and ceremonies. This characteristic is strongly illustrated in 
the next order of procedure. A committee composed of a leading poli- 
tician from every State and Territory is appointed, and, on an agreed 
date, this committee calls upon the nominee (generally at his home), 
and then with eloquence and ceremony he is notified of the honour 
that"has been conferred upon him. To this address the nominee 
makes a short response. Subsequently, however, he makes a formal 
acknowledgment, in which he gives his adhesion to the platform or 
principles declared at the Convention, and expresses himself at length 
upon the issues of the day. This document is always considered 
one of great importance, and is known as the ‘letter of acceptance,’ 
and is generally recognised as the nominee’s ‘ key-note of the cam- 
paign.’ From now on the campaign wages in earnest, getting more 
exciting, and enthusiastic, and engrossing, the nearer the day of 
election approaches. 

In American politics there are two exceptions to the rule of 
candidates ‘taking the stump.’ One of these exceptions applies to 
judges of the courts; for, except as to judges of the Federal Courts, 
nearly all the judiciary of the States are elected by the people. The 
other exception applies to the President, the rule being for the 
Presidential nominee to stay at home and deliver short addresses to 
such delegations as call upon him. There have been, however, two 
noted cases recently in which this rule as to the Presidency has been 
violated—the first in the case of Mr. Blaine, and the second in the 
case of Mr. Bryan, who was the Democratic nominee against Mr. 
McKinley four years ago, and is again this year. Mr. McKinley 
decided from the start that he would not travel over the country to 
make speeches, and his decision met with the very general approval, 
not only of his close personal and political friends and the managers of 
the party, but of the great mass of Republicans throughout the 
country, although at the latter end of the campaign, when the issue 
appeared to be doubtful, there was some pressure to induce Mr. 
McKinley to make a tour. He resisted it, however, and I believe it 
is generally conceded now that he was wise in remaining at home. 
The National Committee, which is composed of a member from 
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every State and Territory, has head-quarters, say, at New York and 
Chicago. Every State also has its own head-quarters, as has every 
county in every State. All these centres of political activity are in 
constant and instant touch with each other. Thousands of speakers 
‘take the stump.’ There are parades and demonstrations without 
number; party literature, in the form of books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
is circulated by the ton; a mania for button and badge-wearing 
springs up; clubs are organised in every corner of the land; the 
highways and byways are plastered with cartoons, many of them in 
colours and some of them of real artistic merit; and the newspaper 
columns are crowded with reports of speeches, descriptions of meet- 
ings and demonstrations, and ‘ booms,’ and reports of accessions and 
defections. 

Some foreign critics and even some cynics in the United States 
have protested against all this; they have complained of the inter- 
ruption to business, and of the time and money spent, and have 
argued that a quadrennial Presidential election is an evil and 
nothing but an evil, and that some way ought to be provided to 
avoid it. There are some extravagances of expression and of 
sentiment at a Presidential election, but for my own part I cannot 
subscribe to the claim that an elevtion by a free people ought to be 
conducted on the same method and in the same spirit as generally 
prevails in the election of a board of directors of a joint-stock 
company. The government of a free people is something more than 
a mere matter of administration of a big business concern. Mr. 
James Bryce, who is a sympathetic but discriminating critic, in his 
great work The American Commonwealth, says: 


The election is a solemn periodical appeal to the nation to review its condition 
—the way in which its business has been carried on, the conduct of the two great 
parties. It stirs and rouses the nation as nothing else does, forces everyone not 
merely to think about public affairs, but to decide how he judges the parties. It 
is a direct expression of the will of 10,000,000 of voters, a force before which 
everything must bow. It refreshes the sense of national duty; and at great 
crises it intensifies national patriotism. 


Mr. Bryce then goes on to liken it to a general election of the 
House of Commons in England, and adds : 


A Presidential election, which purports to be merely the selection of a man, is 
often in reality a decision upon issues of policy, a condemnation of the course 
taken by one party, a mandate to the other to follow some different course. 


This is not the place to discuss the question of which is the best 
system of government for the nations of the world. Probably we all 
can assent to the principle expressed by Pope : 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
What e’er is best administered is best. 
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But, as an American citizen, I may be excused for expressing a 
preference for the American system of government, not only as a 
matter of theory but as a matter of practice ; and of one thing I am 
sure, and that is, that no system of government could give as great 
satisfaction to the American people and would be as well administered 
in their interests as that system laid down by the Immortal 
Constitution of 1787. And the genius, the central idea of that 
Constitution, is the right of representation—the right of every 
citizen to have a voice in the framing of laws to govern him, and in 
the selection of men to administer those laws. The very core and 
heart and soul of free government is a free and pure and equal ballot. 
President McKinley himself has given noble expression to this idea. 
In one of his speeches he said : 


‘We must never lose sight of the fact that citizen suffrage—constitutional suf- 
frage—is the basis of all power and authority in a free government like ours, That 
suffrage must be free—free from corruption, free from bribery and venality, free from 
force and intimidation. Itmust express the untrammelled judgment of the citizens. 
. . « It is the most sacred privilege of the citizen, and its sanctity is the citadel of 
our security and power. Nothing but the pollution of the ballot can withhold 
from this favoured people the highest possibilities in civilisation and destiny.’ 


There is something even solemn in the realisation of the majestic 
potentiality and import of the casting of the ballot by millions 
of free men on one day to decide upon their choice of a chief 
magistrate. It is: 

‘ A weapon that comes down as still 

As snow-flakes fall upon the sod ; 


But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.’ 


JAMES BoyLe. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE: A REPLY 


IN an article in this Review of last July Mr. L. Gell asserts, or rather 
implies, the necessity of administrative improvement in the Public 
Service of this country, and, following Lord Lansdowne’s saying in 
the House of Lords that nobody is justified in criticising unless he is 
prepared with an alternative to the existing state of things, he lays 
down a plan for the reform he advocates. 

The Civil Service of this country needs no apologist to protect it 
from statements and insinuations as vague and as absolutely un- 
supported by any evidence as those put forward by Mr. Gell, who 
asserts ‘that among the merits and weaknesses of the profession 
there is possibly the characteristic failing of all bureaucracies, the 
tendency to lose touch with the workaday world outside, to develop 
an esoteric orthodoxy, to assume that the daily work and traditional 
system of a department are ends in themselves, and forget that it is 
after all a mere implement to attain definite results for the common- 
wealth.’ I should be one of the first to admit that all administra- 
tions are capable of improvement ; but I do contend that nothing has 
been proved to verify the statement of Mr. Gell, who seems to be 
enamoured of the word ‘ Imperialism,’ that ‘ Imperial administration 
falls short of what Imperial interests demand.’ 

Now I am old enough to recollect that when the British public 
who is now called the Man in the Street discovered through the 
agency of the Press all the disasters and failures of the Crimean 
war, the Duke of Newcastle was sent out as the scapegoat into the 
wilderness to bear the sins of the people; but I can see no reason 
why Mr. Gell is so ready to make the Civil Service the scapegoat 
for what he calls our ‘ egregious waverings in our past dealings with 
the Transvaal, the outcome of a Colonial Office without a Colonial 
policy, the gallant lives offered to their country to retrieve the 
disasters brought upon us by a War Office without a military policy.’ 
At any rate, it was not responsible for ‘the ridiculous toys’ 
which no less an authority than Captain Hedworth Lambton says 
were sent out to South Africa in the place of artillery. 

The strain and the stress which suddenly came upon the civil 
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departments of the State at the commencement of the Boer war were 
prodigious, and I maintain that they were not found wanting, and Mr. 
Gell has not shown what their shortcomings, if they existed at all, 
were. There are doubtless many points on which praise and blame can 
only be fairly apportioned when we know more ; the Royal Commission 
which is now investigating the alleged breakdown in the hospital 
arrangements at the seat of war will tell us if there were failures, 
and what branches of the Service will be held responsible for them. 
But, without prejudging the verdict of the Commission, it appears 
that there were plenty of hospital stores sent from this country, and 
that the failure to get them up the country, however accounted for 
by the necessities of war, cannot reasonably be attributable to the 
civil side of the Service. 

But there are a few points perhaps worthy of notice as being as 
far as I know undisputed—the immediate calling out of the Reserves 
and their prompt response, their food and clothing, were essentially 
the work of civil administration. But for the sake of argument let 
it be assumed that Mr. Gell has substantiated a case for administra- 
tive reform. He tells us that there is in Government offices a 
system of ‘watertight compartments,’ by which I suppose he means 
that no new blood can be infused into them. Out of his own lips can 
the statement be confuted, for he mentions cases whereby outside 
men have been imported into the watertight compartments of the 
State: Lord Loch, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Arthur Godley, and Sir 
Robert Herbert, to whom might be added Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
Mr. Horner, Mr. Stafford Howard, and Lord Esher, These men, 
managing, and managing with marked success, great departments, are 
not, as we shall see, to be entrusted under Mr. Gell’s proposed 
scheme with the organisation, promotion, and discipline in the offices 
over which they preside. 

Mr. Gell, in his apparent ignorance of the existing practice in the 
Civil Service, points out to us as something new that if a worthy 
official is left unpromoted in some less important post suited to his 
capacity, he ought to be entitled to certain increments of salary as 
the reward of long experience and faithful service; and he then 
indulges in some well-worn platitudes as to the danger of promotion 
by merit which may deviate, he tells us, into nepotism or even 
jobbery—though why jobbery is worse than nepotism he does not 
tell us. Ido not know whether Mr. Gell’s experience is greater in 
official or commercial life, but his comparison of the two is, if he will 
forgive me for saying so, somewhat amusing to one who, like myself, 
has had some experience in both. ‘The inherent weakness,’ he says, 
‘of every public office is that it breeds in and in. In large com- 
mercial concerns, on the other hand, there is a ceaseless evolution of 
improved methods, a constant change of men and ideas, and an 
instructive economy of effort ’—whatever that may mean. 
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Now if these words have any meaning at all, are they true? 
What and where are these commercial houses where juniors pass 
from one firm to another always bringing in fresh methods ; if they 
exist, I can imagine no surer method of securing maladministration. 
But I am fighting shadows ; such things, I will venture to say, do not 
exist in the City. 

Mr. Gell evidently imagines that in contrast to the Civil Service 
success is the inherent birthright of all commercial undertakings, 
well or ill administered, and I cannot but think it would be well were 
he to devote a quarter of an hour to the study of a very interesting 
report of the Board of Trade just issued on the Bankruptcy Act of 
1883, where he would find that in London alone in one year (1889) 
there were over seven hundred bankruptcies, 

I think we may assume, however, that from a service so greatly 
in want of reform the City still gladly receives men nurtured in its 
arms. Let me quote a few of them: Lord Loch, Sir Robert Herbert, 
Lord Welby, Sir C. Rivers Wilson, Sir Charles Fremantle, Sir 
Charles Ryan, Sir Ralph Thompson, Mr. Harvey, of Glyn, Mills, & Co., 
Mr. Dawkins, partner in Messrs. Morgans, Sir John Purcell, and last, 
and least, the writer of this article, while Mr. Stewart of the Board 
of Trade was elected from an unnumbered list of candidates as 
Clerk to the County Council of London, and has since resigned that 
office to be chairman of a large industrial company. I mention 
these names for the purpose of showing the value attached to the 
training of civil servants in the City. Mr. Gell’s proposals for effect- 
ing administrative reform are to be found in the creation of a small 
Board of Administrative Control, ‘ which is to be independent, and is 
to report confidentially to a committee of the House of Commons’! 
I fear that no number of marks of surprise could adequately express 
the astonishment of any man of ordinary experience or common 
sense at such a proposal, but it is eclipsed by Mr. Gell’s recipe for 
its construction. 

This small board is to consist of three paid commissioners, one 
civil servant and two men of experience in the industrial or 
commercial world, four or six great shipowners, railway managers, 
or provincial manufacturers—and the First Civil Service Commissioner 
as an ex-officio member! Of course, none of these magnates would 
have any business of their own to transact, and would gladly occupy 
their idle hours administering the public service gratuitously. 

The services of such men having been easily engaged, it is to be 
arranged that they retire by rotation, and are not to be eligible for 
these coveted appointments until the expiration of a year. One 
can easily imagine the tremendous competition that would arise for 
these coveted posts. 

All the great bankers of Lombard Street, all the managers of our 
great railways, all the princes of commerce in London, would be 
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besieging the Prime Minister for a seat on this small board of ten 
members. 

Let us for a moment imagine the first meeting of the board, 
Mr. Gell of course being present to instruct them in the duties to be 
performed. He would tell them that, after due and careful 
consideration, all questions of administrative reorganisation, selection, 
transfer, and promotion in all our offices—the members of which 
number over a hundred thousand—would be referred to them, 
throwing in incidentally that of course the duties of the Civil 
Service Commissioners would naturally be affiliated to the new board. 
This meeting would be the era of a new reign of peace. No 
dissatisfied postmen, no aggrieved telegraphists, no clerks with a 
grievance, would ever be heard of again’; for Mr. Gell informs us 
that the new board of his creation would excite no departmental 
jealousies and would enlist outside ability and experience. All the 
questions submitted to their consideration and decision would of 
course be as child’s play to these Admirable Crichtons, and Cabinet 
Ministers, Mr. Gell says, would be relieved from turning aside from 
affairs of State to consider details of departmental organisation, to 
overcome the passive resistance of overworked men to the introduc- 
tion of new blood, or to argue with a reluctant Treasury. He would 
only have to send a memorandum to this superior body to settle all 
these matters for him. 

Was ever such a proposal laid before a reasonable public? It 
is almost impossible to deal seriously with it. 

The Civil Service of this country should court every form of pub- 
licity, should welcome any suggestions for its improvement, should 
try and assimilate itself to a state of things which is ever becoming 
new; but I do very humbly protest against attacks upon it utterly 
unsupported, and suggestions for its improvement which could not 
approve themselves to any reasonable man. 

ALGERNON WEST. 





THE DUTCH-BELGIANS AT WATERLOO 


THE last year of the nineteenth century has seen a fresh outbreak of 
Waterloo literature, to which Sir Herbert Maxwell has been not the 
least contributor. Having read both his book on Wellington and 
his article of September last in this Review, I am constrained to 
make a few remarks on his curious mental attitude towards the 
British officers who fought at Waterloo. If there is any fact certain 
about the feelings of the veterans of 1815, it is that the majority of 
them were gravely dissatisfied with the conduct of certain of their 
allies during the eventful 16th, 17th, 18th of June. I am not 
alluding to the Prussians, to whom our debt is hard to overstate, nor 
to the Hanoverian Landwehr infantry who fought so staunchly beside 
the British brigades, nor to the Brunswickers and Nassau men, who 
did their very best, but to another contingent—that which stood 
next highest in numbers to our own native troops in the motley host 
of Wellington. 

‘Nine Englishmen out of ten think,’ says Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
‘that the Netherlander contingent in the Duke’s army acted a 
negligible and even an injurious part.’ He goes on to give what 
purports to be an analysis of its action during the Waterloo 
campaign. This analysis seems to me so replete with erroneous 
figures, mis-statements, and false inferences, that I purpose to go 
through it in detail, with the aid of the evidence of the best British 
eye-witnesses of 1815, and of the official statistics vouchsafed by the 
Dutch-Belgian Government. It will be noted that I have left 
modern authors and third-hand evidence alone. 

It would be absurd for an English writer of the year 1900 to say 
a word against the courage of the people of the Netherlands. We 
know that, when their heart was in the cause for which they struck, 
they have always been among the most stubborn fighters that the 
world has seen. This I fully acknowledge ; but it isa wrong inference 
to conclude that all Dutch-Belgian armies under all political and 
personal conditions must necessarily fight up to their best average. 
I should be sorry, at least, to make any such statement as to British 
troops. 

Now the political state of Belgium and Holland in 1815 was so 
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abnormal, and the condition of their regiments so peculiar, that I 
cannot see any reason for doubting the evidence of the hundreds of 
English eye-witnesses who state that, taken as a whole, they gave 
their allies the gravest cause for dissatisfaction. 

It would be just as absurd to blame the Dutch-Belgians over- 
much for their conduct during the campaign of 1815, as it is to 
adopt the strange views of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and give them 
positive praise for their very indifferent performance. The Nether- 
land army was an affair of yesterday; the regulars only differed 
from the militia in having been a little longer under arms, and in 
having a larger proportion of veteran officers. There were seventeen 
battalions which came under fire in 1815—eight from the line, nine 
from the militia. In both alike the rank and file consisted of 
two elements—raw recruits of eighteen, and men who had served 
under Napoleon, during the years when Belgium and Holland were 
departments of the French Empire. Of males above their nineteenth 
year living in the Netherlands in 1815, every man had been through 
the ranks of Bonaparte’s army, save the few who had been 
‘refractories,’ and the still smaller number who had slipped through 
the net by paying for substitutes. The terrible conscriptions of the 
winters of 1811-12 and 1812-13 had swept every available youth to 
the front, even down to those who were two years under the legal 
age. Both in the line, then, and in the militia the majority of the 
Dutch-Belgian rank and file had actually served under the com- 
mander whom they were now invited to resist. It was natural that 
the prestige of his name should be great among them, and the sight 
of the well-known eagles advancing against them should trouble 
their minds. Nor was this all; there can be no doubt that a certain 
proportion of the Belgians wished well to Napoleon. The moment 
that the army was moved to the southern frontier individuals began 
to desert and to join the French colours. Marbot, writing from St. 
Amand, opposite Tournay, on the 8th of May, observes that ‘la 
désertion est au dernier degré dans les troupes étrangéres. Les 
soldats belges . . . arrivent par bandes de quinze a vingt.’' The 
facts bear him out; the influx of deserters grew so appreciable in 
May that Napoleon ordered them to be formed into a separate 
Belgian corps. Within three weeks (by the 5th of June) it counted 
378 bayonets, and was doing garrison duty in Lille. This fact 
throws a sinister light on the melting away from the colours which 
was such a marked feature among the Netherlanders on the 16th, 
17th, 18th of June. 

The officers were far more trustworthy than the privates. They fell 
into two sections; one consisted of young men of the families which 
had always remained true in heart to the house of Orange; they had 
* Marbot’s Memoirs, iii, 402. 
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regarded the events of 1814 as the triumph of their party, and, when 
Napoleon returned, gladly bore arms against him, to fight for the 
. newly created Kingdom of the Netherlands. The other section was 
composed of many old soldiers who had fought under Bonaparte, but 
had rallied to the new régime, like Chassé, who had distinguished 
himself so much against the Austrians at Arcis-sur-Aube. These 
officers behaved extremely well, considering the temptation that lay 
before them. The best proof of it is that among the 1627 ‘disparus’ 
of the three days’ fighting on the 16th, 17th, 18th of June only 
fifteen held a commission. It is to be remembered that the sincere 
military partisans of Napoleon in the Low Countries had refused to 
join the new army. Some of them, like Colonel Duuring, had 
followed the exile to Elba. Others Had retired to France, and 
joined the eagles in April 1815. There were an appreciable 
number of them in Napoleon’s ranks at Waterloo. 

I think therefore that it is clear that, when the campaign began, 
the Netherland officers were all of them ready, and some of them 
eager, to play the game properly. But the men were not; a third 
were raw recruits, a considerable percentage were ill-disposed ; the 
majority were hypnotised by the very name of the great Napoleon, 
under whom they themselves had served. The regiments in which 
they were embodied had been created only a few months—in the 
case of the militia only a few weeks—before. The internal condition 
of the corps may be gathered from the fact that their establishment 
had been raised from 10,000 to 29,000 men between the Ist of April 
and the Ist of June. In short, the army was not one which any 
commander would willingly have taken into the field. 

To proceed to details. The Dutch-Belgian troops first came 
under fire at Quatre Bras. They were not present at the com- 
mencement of the action, all Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar’s regiments, 
which opened the fight, being Nassau troops. But before the 
engagement grew hot there came on the field four battalions of 
infantry from Bylandt’s brigade,? and two regiments of light horse 
under Van Merlen. When the French attack grew serious the 
Nassau troops and one solitary Dutch corps, which was (oddly 
enough) a militia regiment,’ made a creditable resistance. The rest 
did not, falling back hastily into the wood of Bossu and abandoning 
their guns. When pressed in the wood by the advance of Jerome 
Bonaparte’s division they went off to the rear. Almost every 
English narrator of Quatre Bras speaks of meeting droves of them 
behind the battle. A description of their appearance by an officer of 
the Guards is enough to show the situation. 


On a near approach to the field the latter [Maitland’s brigade] fell in with 
various-groups of Dutch-Belgian infantry, retiring in great disorder and precipita- 


2 The fifth had been left at Nivelles. * No. 5 Dutch Militia, 
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tion. Perceiving that they were neither wounded nor dispossessed of their arms, 
they questioned some of them as to the cause of their retiring. From one party 
they received a reply that their commanding officer was killed, and therefore it 
was useless to remain; from another, that they did not come there to fight, but 
merely to witness the advance of the French; and from a third that ‘ Napoleon 
would certainly be victorious, and that it would be absurd to contend against 
him.’ * 

Van Merlen’s cavalry brigade was led by its commander against 
Piré’s Chassewrs & Cheval. It tried one charge, was beaten, and 
went scouring down the high road, carrying away with it the Duke 
of Wellington and his staff, who had been watching the attack from 
the rear. There is no discredit to the brigade in having been re- 
pulsed, but it is an unfortunate fact that it could never be rallied 
sufficiently to make it possible to conduct it to a second charge. 
Out of the 1,080 sabres which it contained, only 22 had been 
killed and 146 wounded, but there was a dreadful deficit of 203 
‘missing,’ i.e. nearly a fifth of the men had absconded to the rear. 
I am inclined to think that a far greater proportion was dispersed, 
but rallied after the battle was over. For British officers, questioned 
as to the amount of Belgian cavalry visible behind Quatre Bras in 
the late afternoon, state that the number was infinitesimal. ‘We 
met,’ writes Colonel Standen of the Scots Fusilier Guards, ‘ some 
cavalry (Belges) with lots of “Good Samaritan ” infantry taking care 
of them, perhaps siaty at the outside.’® This looks as if the officers 
of Van Merlen’s two regiments had not been able to collect more 
than a handful of their men. One thing is certain—viz. that 
Wellington, though at his wits’ end for cavalry, never tried to get a 
second advance out of the two Netherland regiments. What was left 
of them lay behind Quatre Bras for the whole of the rest of the day. 

It will astonish those who know the figures of losses in the 
campaign of 1815 to see that Sir Herbert Maxwell states that Van 
Merlen’s brigade lost enormously at Quatre Bras—225 killed and 
146 wounded. He has not seen that the Dutch report added the 
‘disparus ’ to the ‘ tués,’ a sufficiently simple method of disguising 
the number of the former, yet one that the Netherland Government 
had the face to adopt in publishing the first draft of the Waterloo 
losses. Instead of 225 killed, the brigade lost precisely two officers 
and twenty men, a very different figure. But adding the 203 
‘disparus’ to the twenty-two killed, we get the 225 which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell quotes. Any one acquainted with percentages of 
killed and wounded should have seen that 225 of the former to 146 
of the latter was an absolutely impossible result of a single cavalry 
charge. 

Nothing is more certain than that fugitives from Van Merlen’s 


* From evidence of ‘officers of the lst Division’ given to Captain Siborne.— 
Waterloo Campaign, i. p. 161, note. 5 Waterloo Letters, p. 270. 
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squadrons and Bylandt’s battalions were pouring into Brussels at 
daybreak on Saturday, the 17th of June, not in ones and twos, but 
in large groups. They had covered the twenty-five miles that 
separate Quatre Bras from the capital in the night. From the 
numerous accounts of English eye-witnesses in Brussels I will 
excerpt only two paragraphs :— 


Ce rr vv vTri™ 2 


7 Between 5 and 6 we were roused by a loud knocking at the door and cries of 

1 “Les Francois sont ici!’ Starting up, the first sight we beheld was a troop of 
Belgic cavalry, covered not with glory but with mud, galloping through the town 

B at full speed, as if the enemy were at their heels.° 

1 


. The second is even more explicit. 


1 On the Saturday foreign soldiers began to arrive in hundreds at Brussels. 
Although at least fifteen miles from a Frenchman the horsemen galloped, cutting 


. their horses with their sabres, the infantry ran, and the whole passed down the 
road under my friend's windows, . . . They lay down in crowds on the pavement 
3 of the suburbs, and on the Boulevards under the walls. Towards the afternoon 
. the wounded English from Quatre Bras began to arrive.’ 
; Thackeray, when he described the scared hussar, ‘ Regulus van 
. Cutsum,’ in Vanity Fair, was working from a perfectly genuine 
e tradition. 
m We now come to Waterloo, in which battle Sir Herbert Maxwell 
° states that ‘the behaviour of the Netherland cavalry has never been 
- called in question: it was admirable save that of one regiment, the 
e Duke of Cumberland’s Hussars (Netherland volunteers), who rode off 
t the field en masse. . . Neither is there any imputation against the 
a conduct of the infantry, except against d’Aubremé’s brigade of 
rt Chassé’s division.’ * 
: I have seldom seen in my historical reading more errors than 
- are crammed into these two sentences. Firstly, the Cumberland 
» Hussars were not Belgians at all, but Hanoverians, part of Von 
d Estorff's brigade. I wonder it did not occur to Sir Herbert that the 
. very name, Duke of Cumberland’s Hussars, would be an impossible 
g one for a Netherland regiment. But this is a trifle. Ican prove 
t that the behaviour of the Dutch-Belgian cavalry was ‘called in 
- question’ by every English officer who came into contact with them, 
= and that there are the same ‘ imputations ’ against each of the other 
3 infantry brigades as against that of d’Aubremé. 
te As to the cavalry, there were one brigade of heavy and two of 
of light horsemen on the field—Trip’s, consisting of three regiments of 
6 Carabiniers ; Ghigny’s, containing the 4th Light Dragoons and the 8th 
-y Hussars, and the wrecks of Van Merlen’s men fresh from Quatre 
Bras. Trip’s brigade takes the prize for bad behaviour; being ‘ called 
’3 * From Circumstantial Details Relative to the Battle of Waterloo, Sc., p. 16. 


London, 1816. 
~ 7 From A Visit to Flanders, §c., by James Simpson. Edinburgh, 1816. 
® Pp. 416, 417 of Nineteenth Century for September 1900. 
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in question’ by no less a person than Lord Uxbridge, commanding 
the cavalry of the whole allied army. He writes to General Sir 
Frederic Stovin : 

Seeing a [French] corps formed for attack and advancing, I brought forward a 
brigade of Dutch Heavy Cavalry, and they promised to follow me. I led them 
beyond the ridge of the hill, a little to the left of Hougoumont. There they 
halted, and finding the impossibility of ‘making them charge I left them... . F 
have the strongest reasons for being excessively dissatisfied with the genera} 
commanding the brigade of Dutch Heavy Cavalry.’ 


We will add to this evidence that of Lord Uxbridge’s aide-de- 
camp, Sir Horace Seymour : 

As to the conduct of the Dutch brigade of Heavy Cavalry, the impression on 
my mind is that they did show a lamentable want of spirit. Lord Anglesey [i.e. 
Lord Uxbridge] tried all in his power to lead them on, and when he was advanc- 
ing, I believe that I called his attention to the fact that he was not being 
followed.'° 


The exact course of events perhaps deserves a word of amplification. 
Lord Uxbridge gave the word to charge, and had galloped a few 
yards when his aide-de-camp shouted to him that not a man of the 
Carabiniers had followed him. He wheeled backed, rode up to 
General Trip, spoke to that officer ‘with great warmth’ and repeated 
the order to advance. Not a man moved, and when the French 
were seen coming forward, the three Dutch regiments went suddenly 
to the rear, breaking through and nearly carrying away the 3rd 
Hussars of the King’s German Legion, who were ranged behind them. 
But the admirable Hanoverian regiment saved the situation by 
reforming in a moment and delivering a charge which completely 
checked the enemy.'' All this happened between four and five in 
the afternoon, the hour at which Col. Gawler saw ‘Dutch Heavy 
Cavalry retiring in confusion.’ 

Lord Wellington gave General Trip an honourable mention in 
the Waterloo despatch! History does not record Lord Uxbridge’s 
feelings on reading it. 

Of Ghigny’s Light Cavalry Brigade and of the wrecks of Van 
Merlen’s two regiments we have no record quite so bad as that 
concerning Trip’s Carabiniers, but they could not be induced to act. 
Here is the note of their conduct written down by Sir James Shaw 
Kennedy. He was deputy-assistant quartermaster-general to the 
3rd [Alten’s] division, behind which these two brigades were drawn 
up. Not being attached to any particular regiment, he was continu- 
ally moving to and fro behind Halkett, Kielmansegge, and Ompteda’s 
infantry, and had every opportunity of watching what went on in the 
second line. 

* Waterloo Letters, p. 11. © Thid. p. 18. 
™ Letter from an officer of the 3rd Hussars of the K.G.L. in possession of 


Gen. H. T. Siborne, R.E. See also Campaign of 1815, ii. p. 91-2. 
% Waterloo Letters, p, 289. 
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It is necessary [he writes] to bear in mind the extraordinary fact that the large 
bodies of Dutch-Belgian cavalry that stood in reserve behind the 1st and 3rd divisions 
of infantry took no part in the action. The only cavalry which did act [during 
Ney’s great charges] being the small remains of Somerset's brigade, the 3rd 
Hussars of the King’s German Legion, and part of Grant’s brigade.” 


One of Ghigny’s two regiments, the 8th Hussars, beats even the 
average Dutch-Belgian record during the campaign by showing in its 
returns 11 killed and 122 ‘disparus’; ¢.e. being in second line and 
only molested by cannon-shot that passed over the first, it saw 122 
men out of its total of 439—more than a fourth of the whole— 
disappear in the direction of Brussels. 

The only trace that I can find of any movement of the four 
Netherland Light Horse regiments is a casual mention by Colonel 
Sleigh of Vandaleur’s British brigade. He says that when his 
regiment was moved out to cover the retreat of Ponsonby’s brigade, 
‘there were some [Belgian cavalry] in the rear of our brigade to the 
left : a few of them went down in support of the 12th Light Dragoons, 
but I cannot say I observed them to take any part in the attack.’ ™ 
Of their general effect on the British bystander, we havea glimpse in 
a letter of Sir Horace Seymour: 


I was desired by my general to recommend to Lord E. Somerset to withdraw 
his brigade (who were extended in single file to make a show) from the heavy fire 
kept upon them by the enemy’s artillery. Lord Edward remarked that if he 
should move, the Dutch cavalry, who were in support, would move off im- 
mediately. The Household Brigade therefore retained their position till the close 
of the action.” 


The particular body of Netherlander cavalry which lay behind 
Somerset’s brigade at this moment were Ghigny’s two regiments. 
Trip was somewhat more to the right, and Van Merlen somewhat 
more to the left, than the wreck of the much enduring Household 
Brigade. 

Before passing on to the doings of the Dutch-Belgian infantry, I 
have only one more remark to make. Sir Herbert Maxwell states 
that the total losses of the Netherland cavalry in the campaign of 1815 
were 628 killed and 634 wounded. Once more he had added the 
fugitives to the number of the dead, following the first Dutch report. 
The real figures were 163 killed, 609 wounded, and 448 ‘ disparus.’ 

Of the infantry of the Netherlands there were three brigades in 
the field—Bylandt’s, Ditmers’s and d’Aubremé’s. I do not think that 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s view and my own differ greatly as to the 
doings of the first of these units. Bylandt’s men, though they had 
not exactly distinguished themselves at Quatre-Bras, were placed by 
Wellington in his front line, just to the east of La Haye Sainte, with 
Pack’s English brigade to their left-rear and Kempt’s to their right-rear. 
Why the Duke, remembering their performance on the 16th, placed 


13 Kennedy, Waterioo Notes, p. 119. '* Waterloo Letters,107-8.  ' Ibid. 20. 
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them in the forefront of the battle, puzzled Sir James Kennedy in 1815 
and it puzzles menow.’* Did he think that the splendid Scottish regi- 
ments behind them would keep them straight? Or did he regard 
them as a sort of buffer of soft material on which the advancing French 
would spend the first vigour of their stroke? At any rate there is no 
dispute that the place was too hard a one for them: after receiving a 
salvo from five or six French batteries, and several fierce volleys from the 
heads of Donzelot and Alix’s infantry columns, they broke and went to 
the rear. Noone can wonder at it: they were being horribly mauled 
by artillery and attacked by double their own numbers of veteran 
foot soldiery. The English infantry in their rear were very indignant, 
hooted them, and (it is said) had to be restrained by their officers 
from firing into the retreating mass." Any troops might have 
given way before D’Erlon’s first tremendous attack—there is small 
wonder if three battalions of raw militia and two of almost equally 
raw linesmen did so. But the thing that shows badly is that to 
their 145 killed and 626 wounded we find that there have to be 
added no less than 621 ‘disparus.’ When asked if they mis- 
behaved, I can only reply ‘ Guilty, with extenuating circumstances.’ 
As to d’Aubremé’s brigade of Chassé’s division, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell and I are also fairly agreed.'* He acknowledges that they 
misbehaved. It was certainly very gross misbehaviour; for when 
after being kept remote from the battle till six in the evening, they 
were at last put into the second line, they began to show unsteadiness 
before they had even seen the French. Their squares began ‘to 
crumble to pieces,’ says Colonel Childers ;'* they were ‘in some 
confusion, and unsteady,’ says Colonel Sleigh ; *° they ‘ certainly had 
not resolved to recover the day, for they began to give way rapidly,’ ' 
says Major Luard. All these three witnesses were in Vandaleur’s 
brigade of British cavalry, which was behind d’Aubremé, and prevented 
his men from flying by closing their squadron-intervals. It was 
high time to do so, for the Netherlanders ‘ had begun to fire off their 
muskets in the air, meaning to move off inthe confusion.’* At this 
moment Wellington rode by: ‘Tell them the French are already 
retiring,’ he cried, which was the fact; for three hundred yards in 
front Maitland and Adam had just finished defeating the Imperial 
Guard.” At this joyful news order was restored, and Vandaleur’s 
Light Dragoons were released from their task of ‘shepherding’ 
d’Aubremé’s six battalions. The brigade lost twenty-four killed by 
stray cannon balls, and the monstrous number of 144 ‘disparus,’ 
though it had never for a moment been in the first line or lost a man 
by musketry fire. 


** Kennedy’s Waterloo, p.61. % See Siborne’s Campaign of 1815, ii. 6. 

'* Nineteenth Century, supra, p.417. ™ Waterloo Letters,110. ™ Ibid. 108. 
* bid. 121. # Major Tomkinson in Waterloo Letters, p. 118. 
* Colonel Sleigh in Waterloo Letters, p. 108. 
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It is on the subject of Ditmers’s brigade, the first brigade of 
Chassé’s division, that my main argument with Sir Herbert Maxwell 
must take place. He follows the extraordinary legend, started by 
the Prince of Orange’s despatch, taken up by Craan and other Dutch 
writers, and eagerly supported by M. Henri Houssaye, to the effect 
that Ditmers’s brigade repulsed a column of the Imperial Guard in 
the concluding crisis of Waterloo. I have given elsewhere reasons 
for rejecting this fiction, but may state them again. The most con- 
clusive to my mind is that when the claim was first made in behalf 
- of Ditmers, it was met with indignant denial by several British eye- 
witnesses.“ In 1844-5 there was in progress in Colborne’s United 
Service Journal a vigorous discussion between officers of Maitland’s 
and Halkett’s brigades as to their respective parts in repulsing the 
great attack of the French Guard. The battle was thirty years in 
the past, but the survivors were still many and eager. The main 
disputants were Captain Siborne on behalf of Maitland, and Major 
Macready on behalf of Halkett; but each brought half a dozen wit- 
nesses into the discussion. Both sides mention the claim of the 
Dutch with derision, and Macready gives an account of what they 
really did. He speaks of the last of the grey-coated columns of the 
Guard rolling down the hill before the fire of Halkett’s brigade, and 
next of the passing to the front of a regiment of German Legion 
cavalry (the lst Hussars, from Vivian’s brigade). To support them 
Halkett’s four skeleton regiments began to advance ‘ obliquely down 
the hill to the right.” As they started they lost four men by one of 
the last cannon shots fired by the French batteries, ‘ our last casualty 
for the day.’ Then, when all resistance on the part of the enemy 
had ceased, 

* A heavy column of Dutch infantry, the first we had seen, passed, drumming and 
shouting like mad, with their shakos on the top of their bayonets, near enough to 


our right for us to see and laugh at them; after this the noise died away. We 
piled arms, chatted, and lay down to rest.” 


This, there can be no doubt, was the famous advance of Ditmers’s 
brigade. It was made twenty minutes after the Imperial Guard had 
been routed, and ten minutes after Vivian’s brigade had hurled itself 
in pursuit into the thick of the broken enemy. During the actual 
fighting, Halkett’s officers bear witness that: (1) no French column 
attacked to their left—they were themselves engaged with the most 
easterly of the battalions of the Guard which came up the hill, and 
(2) that the troops immediately to their left were Nassau and 
Brunswick corps: there is no room for a whole brigade of six bat- 
talions of Dutch to be put into the front line between Halkett and 
the Brunswickers. 

24 See especially Colborne’s United Service Journal, 1845, i. pp. 575 and 578, and 


ii. 257. 
23 Major Macready in United Service Journal, Part 1, p. 401, of the year 1845. 
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Looking to the losses of Ditmers’s brigade we find the same pheno- 
mena that we noted in the sister brigade of d’Aubremé—twenty- 
seven killed out of 3,688 bayonets present, and 227 ‘disparus’; of 
wounded there are chronicled quite a large number, 192—seven 
times the number of killed. I must confess that I look with suspicion 
on this figure: it is much too high in proportion to the killed ; 
the English killed at Waterloo were as 1 to 3°5 to the wounded, so 
were those of the Prussians; among the King’s German Legion and 
Brunswickers the proportion was still higher, 1 to 3. Iam driven 
to guess that in Ditmers’s brigade very little was required to con- 
stitute a wound. 

The same utterly abnormal percentage is to be found in another 
Dutch-Belgian brigade which we know to have behaved very badly— 
Van Merlen’s, where there were 22 dead to 146 wounded. The 
figures of Bylandt’s infantry and Trip’s Carabiniers are more credible, 
ranging from 3°5 to 5 wounded to each man killed. Van Merlen’s 
troopers got their casualties in a cavalry charge, where, allowing for 
the fact that the wounds were given with the sabre, I do not think the 
proportion—22 to 146—impossible. But how Ditmers’s people, whose 
losses came from artillery fire, the most deadly by far of all forms of 
injury, could have got 192 wounded to only 27 killed I am at a loss 
to conceive. 

Will Sir Herbert Maxwell, in face of the bulk of evidence from 
British eye-witnesses which I have cited, continue to maintain that 
the Netherlanders have been much maligned, and played a creditable 
part at Quatre Bras and Waterloo? For my own part I trust the 
evidence of twenty British officers (I could quote that of a hundred if 
necessary) rather than Dutch-Belgian despatches and the polite but 
meaningless phrases in Wellington’s and Hill’s reports. The Duke 
complimented even Trip, whose dastardly behaviour his own chief 
cavalry commander stigmatised (as I have shown above) in the 
strongest terms. There are many other strange statements in his 
despatch. If Sir Herbert Maxwell wishes to understand what 
the Waterloo men really thought of the Netherlanders, I can only 
recommend him to borrow the manuscripts of the letters collected by 
Captain Siborne (they are still in existence, in the hands of his 
representatives), and to read them all, the suppressed passages no 
less than those which have heen printed. 

C. Oman, 








WANTED—A NEW WAR POET 


A HANDFUL OF CRIMEAN WAR POFMS 


WE can afford to look back now ina spirit of collected and intelligent 
retrospect, to what we all endured in the course of those unspeakable 
months last winter. Wecan begin to take stock of their less obvious, 
but vital results to ourselves, our souls, and characters at home all 
over the Empire, of the new aspect of life with which that tremendous 
experience has enriched our generation. For apart from all personal 
losses, and all private calamities,.most English people can tell one 
another that the gain is immeasurably wider than the solid ground 
won for Imperial justice and Imperial citizenship; that it is worth 
even the sacrifice of the lives that were so freely laid down. We 
can see indeed that these have won for their country even more than 
the givers knew or could have hoped. The great family beyond the 
seas is knitted closer to the Mother by the blood that has been shed 
fighting side by side than by any pageants or abstract principles ; 
the classes have been drawn together at home as they have never 
been drawn before, since they marched away side by side, all sorts 
and conditions of men, in those ranks upon ranks of Imperial 
Yeomanry. It has been revealed to us too, amongst other things, 
that the dreary level of English life with its humdrum complacency 
and dull self-satisfaction, is but a thin veneer after all, and that 
beneath it, close to us, stronger than ever, are the old heroic forces 
which we had nearly forgotten or sometimes even mourned as dead. 

But setting aside great matters, too great for present purposes, it 
is curious and interesting now to look back from calmer waters, and 
observe the ways in which our new emotions took us, so to speak, to 
note what were the outward and visible signs of our inward storm 
and trouble. 

There were the sudden outbursts of loud-voiced delight and 
relief from the long suspense of Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafeking, 
these were the enjoyable demonstrations ; the overflowing of that 
eternal well-spring of youth hidden away in nearly everybody for 
their comfort or more probably, discomfort, however long they may 
live. The gay colours of the flags that adorned the dull streets for 
639 
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so long after the first turning of the tide of disaster had a real effect 
too on most people’s spirits apart from the sanctified significance of 
the Union Jack everywhere. 

Perhaps nothing showed more plainly the unusual tumult of 
unhappiness prevailing in the English mind than the strange and 
violent epidemic of doggrel verse-writing. We broke out on all 
sides into a perfect storm of patriotic jingles, and found our best 
solace in it, next to the blessed busy-ness entailed by the manifold 
and sometimes eccentric collections of objects despatched for the kit 
of our fighting men. Alas! nobody can forget how some of the 
rhymes found tune-makers of the same quality, and hence new and 
everlasting torments from the indefatigable barrel-organ. 

To see the most staid of the daily papers breaking out into these 
amazing jingles day by day, was a more pregnant and portentous 
sign—if the foreign journals had only known it—than all the 
popular uproar they had sent their correspondents here to seek sadly 
and in vain. Perhaps if we had found a war poet, a real one, 
belonging to our own generation and ready for our necessities, we 
need not have done it, he might have undertaken it for us. But 
there was nobody, literally nobody. He whom many of us 
looked to, the strongest writer of our day and at times the finest 
artist, only led the way for the weakest of us to follow with that 
deplorable, meaningless, and vulgar jingle which has hardly yet 
ceased to pursue his hapless fellow-countrymen at every turn, to 
their suffering and misery. Anything with a swing and a rhyme 
served at that time to satisfy the sort of craving for patriotic doggre} 
which possessed the whole people. And when it was backed by the 
name of Rudyard Kipling the result in hard cash was such as to 
silence criticism. For after all when a literary misdemeanour can 
convert itself into thousands and thousands of pounds sterling used to 
such good purpose, what can the heart-broken admirer of a writer of 
great gifts venture to say ? Only that The Absent-Minded Beggar was 
good business for the War Funds—poetry has nothing to say here. 

But if Mr. Kipling was thus led astray what could be expected of 
the rest of the world of smaller lights or mere mortals? Certainly 
nothing that any of us did was worse, and some of it was of course 
a great deal better. Really the flood of doggrel which swept over the 
country deserves a respectful tribute, since practically all of it is 
forgotten while the immense relief and satisfaction which it gave at 
the time to a certain number of people, and mainly of course the writers 
themselves, was quite incalculable. As I said before, if a poet had 
emerged for our needs, possibly the plague might have been more 
quickly stayed, but this was not the case in spite of some really good 
verses here and there. 

Through it al], some of us continued to look for the advent of the 
new war poet, the real one, even more persistently than we had 
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gone on hoping for that new general who did not exactly dawn upon 
our horizon. And in the one case as in the other it was no new 
reputation, but the finely tempered veteran who came to our rescue ; 
‘an aged singer,’ so he speaks of himself, with a handful of poems 
inspired by the Crimean War, first published in 1854 and written by 
Sir Franklin Lushington and his brother, who died many years 
since at Malta. ‘ Younger voices! stronger voices!’ are now uplifted, 
so this poet tells us with a modesty certainly not characteristic of the 
bards of to-day; younger they are, and louder too, more self- 
assertive, but stronger in any other sense one may take the liberty 
of doubting. Has Mr. Kipling or Mr. Henley or anyone else given 
a more vivid effect than this approach and dying away of military 
music, with the measured tramp of the troops as they are passing along 
the street on their way tothe front? Could any writer of to-day 
translate the impression and the feelings aroused by it with this 
fine and frank emotion in exquisite English, not jargon, as in The 
Muster of the Guards? 


Lying here awake, I hear the watchman’s warning— 
‘ Past four o’clock’—on this February morning ; 
Hark, what is that ?—there gwells a joyous shiver, 
Borne down the wind o’er the voices of the river ; 
O’er the lordly waters flowing, ‘tis the martial trumpets blowing, 
"Tis the Grenadier Guards a-going—marching to the war. 
Yes—there they go, through the February morning, 
To where the engine whistles its shrill and solemn warning ; 
And the dull hoarse roar of the multitudes that cheer 
Falls ever and anon with a faint crash on the ear. 
’Mid the tears of wives and mothers, and the prayers of many others, 
And the cheers of their brothers, atte are > ES to the war. 


Die, die away, c’er the hatin and up the street, 

Shiver of their music, echo of their feet ; 

Dawn upon the darkness, chilly day and pale ; 

Steady rolling engine flash along the rail. 
For the good ship waits in port, with her tackle trim and taut, 
And her weed funnels ait till she bear them to the war. 


And thle coats will be dim with meg and their eoey brown with rust, 
Ere they conquer, as we trust, in the mighty game of war. 


What impressionism of the best kind is here and especially in 
the last whole stanza quoted, though it was written before the days 
in which that indispensable word emerged for our necessities! To 
whom shall the swing and the truth and the pathos of such lines 
strike home as to us with new memories of many such scenes still 
stabbing at our hearts ? 

The peace-at-any-price people were in existence even then 
apparently, and our poet has a few words to say to them, much as we 
have to-day : 
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Peace is no peace, if it lets the ill grow stronger, 
Merely cheating destiny a very little longer ; 
Give peace in our time, but not the peace of trembling, 
Won by true strength not cowardly dissembling. 


And here again with a will, robust, whole-hearted as Mr. Kipling him- 


self—I mean the real Mr. Kipling, the Imperialist poet, not the 
music-hall catch-writer : 


Go home, you idle teachers! you miserable creatures ! 
The cannons are God’s preachers when the time is ripe for war. 


But where does all this come from, and who is the poet ? numbers 
of people may still ask. 

For only a very few people have chanced to grow up in the 
knowledge and acquaintance of a little brown book which included 
among other less important poems by two brothers—this series 
on the Crimean War, then known under the title of Points of War. 

The little book was scarce, of late years practically unattainable. 
Yt had not even, for some reason or other, made its way outside 
certain literary circles, and soon dropped out of sight of the general 
public, but it lived in the memory of those who had once made 
acquaintance with it. To some of us who had, through misfortune 
or a fond faith in human integrity, fallen a victim to that bird of 
prey, the conscienceless book-borrower, it has been for many years 
indeed a subject of vindictive bitterness. 

But one day, among the darkest in that winter of our 
discontent, a little paper volume appeared on the book-counters, 
bearing an unfamiliar title it is true, but the name of the 
author caused to leap up an instantaneous hope which was not 
disappointed, for Wagers of Battle is in truth Points of Warina 
new outward guise. It was a happy thought to give it us back just 
then; in the hour when black care had got hold of us, when we 
were passing through another such crisis of national anguish and 
anxiety, under the mistakes, failures, and losses of the earlier portion 
of the campaign. It will be remembered how our sole comfort then 
lay in the splendid evidences that the old spirit of our fathers was 
stronger than ever in our men to-day, that the march of civilisation 
and luxury have but fostered, instead of dimmed, the courage and the 
self-sacrifice and the dogged endurance of the descendants of the old 
sea-dogs who singed the beard of his Spanish Majesty three and a 
half centuries ago. 

In the great days of Dr. Arnold’s sixth form, as I have often 
been told by one of that elect company, if any Rugby boy was asked 
which of them was destined to win honour for his school as the poet 
of the future, he would answer unhesitatingly ‘Why, Lushington, of 
course. When it is remembered that Matthew Arnold, Clough, and 
Arthur Stanley—to mention the first names that occur to one— 
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were of his fellows at the time, one feels doubtless a good deal 
surprised. The general public has not been aware of the poet hidden 
behind the personality known to so many as the respected doyen of 
the London Bench of Magistrates. 

But if it is difficult to understand why the poems did not catch 
the public taste in 1854 it is surely an equal matter of surprise that 
they still remain apparently the only ones their authors have given 
to the world. 

By an intimate circle of the most gifted spirits of that generation 
their powers were always rated as highly as in Rugby days. It was 
at their home in Kent that the young Mr. Tennyson, fresh from the 
successes of his first volume of poems, was most often to be met, and 
in his most genial mood ; later on, a family marriage connected him 
by fresh ties to his early and life-long friends. Some of us can 
remember hearing him roll out some thunderous measure from these 
same Points of War, with Olympian enjoyment: ‘ Fine lines those, 
fine lines. I should like to have written them myself.’ 

The chief honours of the little volume fell, beyond all doubt, to 
the surviving brother, Sir Franklin Lushington, in quality as well 
as in quantity; his is the stronger voice, the surer art, the finer 
restraint; his work is seldom marred by any of that conscious and 
deliberate purpose which has too often turned Mr. Kipling’s martial 
ballads into tracts for the edification of the British public or the War 
Office, that best-lectured and most incorrigible of all our legendary 
and beautifully academic public departments. For after all, it is 
impossible to write of the older war poet without being constantly 
reminded of the younger one; they have so much in common. The 
same consuming sense of the great mission of our race, the same 
realisation of its qualities, the same readiness to face all that 
the accomplishment of that mission involves, to offer the sacrifice 
freely and at the same time deliberately, counting the cost, and 
deeming it well worth it all. Sometimes one could almost vow the 
voices are the same, for a passing moment, here and there, but the 
illusion is only momentary, they draw from the same fountains, but 
the vessels which bear the water have little in common. Both 
cast themselves into strong swinging metres, but the music 
of the measures is with the older poet, and his the choice of words 
to which the dignity of the thought is meetly wedded. The besetting 
mania for technicalities of all sorts, slang, jargon, any vernacular of 
any kind, popular or scientific, which is threatening to submerge 
the artist in all Mr. Kipling’s later work, shows no sign of its diabolic 
presence in Mr. Lushington’s verse; it was not, of course, one of 
the literary temptations of the Victorian Old Guard. There are 
only scant traces of that tendency to exuberant sentimentality and 
effulgency of feeling which was the characteristic weakness of the days 
in which one can recall peculiarly sane and able persons, men and 
women alike, boasting themselves of the tears they shed over the 
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death-bed scene of the Heir of Redcliffe or the sorrows of Heartsease. 
Piety forbids me to record certain names which would be familiar 
enough to the reader, of a group of people, all prominent and dis- 
tinguished figures of their time in Church and State, whom, as a 
child, I remember hearing proudly exchange these lachrymose experi- 
ences over the luncheon-table. Imagine the present Bishop of 
London and Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, vaunting themselves of 
the number of pocket-handkerchiefs they had occasion to use over— 
say—the Sorrows of Satan! 

But if Sir Franklin Lushington is too true an artist to indulge in 
mere sentimentality, he does not fear to dwell with a mastery of expres- 
sion on the emotional suffering and sadness which must play so large 
a part in the ‘mighty game of war.’ And here we mark a difference 
between the habits of expression—literary and social—in our fathers’ 
generation and ourown. In our literature, asin our daily lives, we do 
not willingly give direct expression to our deeper emotions, we should 
feel it a positive indelicacy to do so. At the most we hint at them ; 
our aim in writing is so to represent a situation that the feelings it 
should arouse are called forth in the mind of the reader without being 
described. In our intercourse with friends, we shy verbally at direct 
outspoken demonstrations of sympathy when offered. Herein of 
course we merely afford another beautiful object-lesson of that 
inexorable law of reaction which is one of the very few universal 
phenomena which nobody questions or denies. 

Fortunately, however, the music of such haunting pathos as we 
find in Sir Franklin Lushington’s The Fleet under Sail is of no passing 
fashion, and sings to the ear as to the heart of any generation, to 
none more so than to ours to-day, even though we might not say out 
loud—even if we could—when we saw the great ships laden with our 
men, making ready to steam away to South Africa: 


Which are they that shall come home no more ? 


With what art he uses variations of this refrain in the poem in 
question, the most artistic as a whole, of the series! Quotation but 
mutilates here, and yet it is impossible to refrain from a verse or two, 
and in particular the opening lines, which must allure any reader 
who has not already done so, to make the acquaintance of the rest 
himself: 

They are gone from their own green shore ! 
Our armies sally forth to the East and to the North, 
By the Lion of Gibraltar and the steep of Elsinore ; 
And the long line of sail on the verge is low and pale, 
And the dim smoke-track fades amid the cloudy wrack ; 
And we fade, as they look toward the shore. 


The ‘steep of Elsinore’ being, by the way, a low sand-bank ; 
but what of that, when it can rise to such good purpose here? The 
last three lines of that verse for beauty and accuracy of effect would be 
difficult to surpass to-day, and would alone give this poem a high place. 
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Did you scan those steady faces o'er ? 
Which of all the troop that cheered from prow to poop, 

As the signal to weigh anchor flew aloft at the fore— 
When the sudden trumpet blares through the squadrons and the squares, 
Shall be stricken by the breath of the messenger of death ? 

Which are they that shall come home no more? 


Did you mark what a frank air they wore, 
The sea’s hardy sons, that will stand beside their guns 
Spite of batteries afloat and of bristling forts ashore ? 
Stript bare to the waist with their strong loins braced, 
As fearless and as frank they will tread the ruddy plank 
Where the boarder slips to rise no more. 

In this poem Sir Franklin Lushington shows a more careful hand- 
ling than usual of his metre. In some others, carried away by its 
swinging rush, he sometimes leaps obstacles which prove stumbling- 
blocks to his reader of an abrupt and even harsh nature. The 
Fleet under Sail shows no such occasional defect, the smooth 
melodious measure is well suited to the restrained but ever present 
sadness underlying the gallant departure, it suggests the very move- 
ment of the long smooth rollers over which the ships will slip on 
this quiet coloured day, as ‘the dim smoke-track fades’ and they 
fade on the verge into ‘the cloudy wrack.’ 

Next in order of merit to these two poems many people would 
probably place the Alma, while some of a less martial taste might 
rank Mr. Henry Lushington’s pathetic Road to the Trenches before 
it. The first shows admirable fire and force in its swift uneven 
movement and flashes out its vivid pictures in verse after verse : 

Charge !—through the foam-lashed river—charge ! up the steep hill-side— 

Close up to your gray-head leaders, as calm in the front they ride: 

Charge! through sheets of leaden hail, charge! through the bellow of doom— 

Charge! up to the belching muzzles—charge! drive the bayonet home: 

Oh God, do we live or die? What ’s death, what life in the cry, 

As we reel to the gory summit, all fire with the murderous climb ! 

One marks in contrast to this broken rush the smoothing out of 

the metre with the change of note in the reaction following on the 
breathless struggle : 


Gray gray dusk is before the dark retiring ; 
Sound the recall note, cease the random firing. 


Oh the gallant hearts that are sobbing out their souls 

As the chilly night wind searches through the burning bullet-holes, 

Oh, the writhing mass of pain, close packed with the tranquil slain, 

When the gray morn breaks again o’er the heights that we dared to climb. 

Such fearless realism as this belongs rather to the later than to the 
earlier Victorian days, and here Mr. Lushington again shows himself 
the poet of more than one generation. 

It is almost a relief to turn from the more obvious horror and 
fury of battle to the perfectly simple pathos of his brother’s best 
contribution to this volume. The Road to the Trenches deals with 
one of those episodes of unmarked but heroic patience and devotion 
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to duty which are indeed common incidents on any campaign of our 
troops. An exhausted soldier falls by the way, worn out with ‘ starving 
and striving’; mindful only of the great need for every man’s service, 
he will not accept the officer’s offer of leaving anyone to tend him : 


‘ Leave me, comrades—here I drop— 

No, sir, take them on. 

All are wanted—none should stop, 
Duty must be done. 

Those whose guard you take will find me, 
As they pass below.’ 

So the soldier spoke, and staggering, 
Fell amid the snow. 

And ever on the dreary heights 
Down came the snow. 


The pathos rings true throughout the even music of the verse, 
and an excellent effect is maintained of the ceaseless fall of remorse- 
less obliterating snowflakes as 


Silent on their silent march 
Down sank the snow. 


When the relieved guard come at last to seek him : 


Look, a little growing heap, 
Snow above the snow, 

Where heavy on his heavy sleep! 
Down fell the snow ; 


and there is 
One more gone for England’s sake, 


Where so many go. 
‘Lying down without complaint, 
Dying in the snow. 


The pathos of it is too simple and obvious to need comment, or 
perhaps to have needed enlarging upon by the poet in the concluding 
half-dozen lines. 

The same hand contributes a battle also, the Inkerman, 
containing many quite admirable verses if not altogether equal as a 
whole to his brother’s fighting poems. The opening is spirited, and 
it is followed by a fine picture of the hour of surprise and confusion 
to which the allied troops awoke : 


So close they came and silent 
Through the morning dank, 

Their shells our tents were tearing 
Before we stood in rank. 


Down to Balaklava 
Went the mighty din ; 
Fighting till they reached us 
Came our pickets in. 


Which attack is real ? 
Where and what the foes ? 
Sudden through the rain-mist 
There we saw them close. 
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Stealthy through the brushwood, 
Hidden to the breast, 

Crowds of points and helmets, 
Up the hill they prest. 


On the stony hummock 
In the brushwood glen, 
Backwards, forwards, struggled 
Fiercely-fighting men. 

The temptation to quote grows as one turns again and again to 
the old favourite passages, but must be resisted, though it is hard to 
pass over Mr. Franklin Lushington’s Laissez aller! altogether. 
But life is full of these melancholy limitations, among which must. 
needs be included one’s reader’s patience. 

It is impossible, however, not to pause for a moment on the latest 
lines added by the veteran poet in 1899 as he sent forth the verses of 
his earlier days to a public as tried and storm-tossed as it was when 
they were written. 

The modesty of them, as said before, is as touching as it is 
striking, more especially when one compares it with the characteristic 
qualities of these ‘younger voices! stronger voices!’ of which the 
‘aged singer’ makes such generous and respectful mention. But to 
pass from his poems of 1854 to this one written in 1899 is to turn 
over a portentous page of our history, and to find the great new-born 
idea already sprung full-grown to its vigorous life. Here is at 
last that imperial sense of which we find, of course, no trace amid 
all the expression of national emotion aroused by the Crimean War 
as it was by the latest South African War. Friends, or at least allies, 
we had in that heroic muddle and mistake, as many people regard 
it now, and to-day we have learned that our friends are few, if 
indeed they exist at all, appreciably on the Continent of Europe, but 
here is what we have now, here is our larger hope, our inalienable 
consolation, and here our support in the hour of apparent danger, or 
of baffling defeat : 


Thanks, for valour of daughter nations, happy to press where their mother strives, 
Eager to aid her, eager to shield her, loyally lending love and lives. 


Hail Australia! welcome Canada! Greater Britain all round the wave, 

Fight one fight and carry one banner, place it firm on tyranny’s grave. 

Weld our kinship into Empire—Empire based on the one true plan, 

Freemen’s rights and freemen’s justice, broadening still between man and man. 

Such is the message of the older poet as of the ‘ younger voices” 
at the end of this century, this century which is so portentously great 
a landmark in our history. 

May the Empire somewhere soon produce another singer with 
as strong a voice as we find in this handful of almost forgotten war 
poems ! 

Mase. C. BircHENOUGH. 
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FIVE NEW PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


THE summer has been far from uneventful in the annals of the 
National Gallery. Not only has it acquired a small though choice 
list of new pictures, but it has been forced to see one of its most 
precious treasures torn from its walls and transferred to the gallery 
of a private collector. The flaw in Lady Hamilton’s will by reason 
of which the national collection has been robbed of Reynolds’s 
colour-masterpiece, ‘Lady Cockburn and her Children,’ cannot be 
too much regretted. It only remains to hope that in the course of 
time some generous and gracious impulse may prompt the restora- 
tion of this chef-d’euwvre to the nation, for whose enjoyment its 
former owner so obviously intended it. 

Meanwhile the Gallery has been enriched by five new pictures 
which add fresh lustre to its already brilliant reputation. For it 
cannot be too often repeated, that though in point of numbers we 
follow decidedly behind most of the great European collections, in 
completeness of historical sequence and in our almost entire 
freedom from trivialities and rubbish no one, except perhaps Berlin, 
can approach us. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that every picture in the 
National Gallery repays study. Nowhere, moreover, can the student 
of Kunst-Geschichte gain a more complete survey of pictorial art up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century than here. There are 
indeed some serious gaps in the collection. Though the primitive 
masters of the Florentine T’recento are abundantly represented, we 
have no genuine example of Giotto himself. A beautiful little 
panel, his work beyond a doubt, has recently passed from Dr. 
Richter’s collection to that of Mrs. Gardner in Boston. It seems 
a world of pity that the opportunity should have been missed of 
adding this exquisite little ‘Presentation’ to our somewhat second- 
rate Trecentisti in the Gallery. Masaccio, the true inheritor and 
developer of Giottesque traditions, is missing also, but this is the 
less to be wondered at, considering the fact that his short life was 
spent in the adornment of one chapel. Indeed outside Florence 
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it is only in Berlin that he is represented at all, and there by three 
charming little panels. The next serious gap has now been filled. 
That important but generally uninspiring master Fra Bartolommeo 
has hitherto been unrepresented. Now, however, a delightful work 
of his early period graces the wall of the large Florentine room. 
The other really serious gaps are Durer and Watteau. Of the 
former an important work has just been allowed to pass from this 
country to Berlin, a loss that, considering our Diirerless condition, 
eannot be too much regretted. The latter is, however, so magnifi- 
cently represented at Hertford House, our new National Gallery, 
that we can the better bear his absence from Trafalgar Square. 

But it is always a more blessed thing to enjoy that we have 
than to go mourning for that we fain would have, and the last 
few months have added five really fine pictures to the collection. 

The panel by Fra Bartolommeo already mentioned is an early 
work, painted almost in the spirit of the quattro-cento, before the 
allurements of the new manner and the fatal example of Leonardo 
had tempted the Frate to abandon his dainty, miniature-like touch 
for the grandiose, heavy, over-black compositions with which his 
name inevitably associates itself. The fact that Fra Bartolommeo 
lived during a period of transition in art and politics, when the 
naiveté and freshness of fifteenth-century ideals were fading before 
the more comprehensive requirements of an age that had already 
accepted the Renaissance as a fait accompli, accounts for many of 
his inconsistencies. Italy had become intensely self-conscious, and 
simple excellence no longer satisfied. And after all it is scarcely 
to be wondered at, if an age that produced three such men as. 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and Leonardo should prove somewhat 
bewildering to more normally gifted folk, who some twenty years 
back might themselves have been giants. Fra Bartolommeo ate of 
the Tree of Knowledge, and for the rest of his life he substituted 
knowledge for feeling. In a word, he became academic, Andrea 
del Sarto was poisoned by the self-same fruit, and it is impossible 
to avoid the conviction that both artists were the victims of 
circumstance. 

As a matter of fact, in his early works Fra Bartolommeo shows. 
himself to be an excellent colourist. In this again he is associated 
with Andrea, whose silver-grey harmonies lift him above the usual 
level of Florentine colouring. Later, however, Bartolommeo, 
together with Raphael and a host of nameless producers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, turned aside to follow Leonardo, 
and, in their zeal to imitate the newly discovered and only half 
understood chiaroscuro of that most extraordinary genius, blackened 
their shadows to such an extent that even in Vasari’s day they had 
darkened irretrievably. Bone-black and printers’ ink proved just 
such a snare to them as was asphaltum to our own Reynolds and 
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Romney. So began the era of the ‘Black Masters’ and the 
Apotheosis of the Dingy. 

In the picture at the National Gallery, however, there is no hint 
of blackness or accentuated shadows. It was certainly painted 
before the Fall. The soft delicacy and freshness of the charming 
background show Bartolommeo asa landscape-painter of no little 
skill and taste. The blue hills lying away across the dewy plain 
really carry us off into a distance where colour is felt but dimly 
through a veil of atmosphere. It is a landscape we cannot but love 
in its blithe serenity and tranquil sunniness. The small town in the 
middle distance suggests the East, an idea carried out by the two Arab 
horsemen who, it must be confessed, somewhat resemble tin soldiers. 
It is hardly necessary to assume that Bartolommeo acquired his skill 
in landscape through studying the triptych of Hugo v. der Goes, 
then, as now, in Santa Maria Nuova, but it is certainly tempting 
to linger over the knowledge that the Fleming and the Florentine 
friar, so different in all but their love of their art, are both to 
be seen in this old hospital, and that Bartolommeo must have 
passed Hugo’s ‘ Nativity’ each time he went there to paint his great 
fresco of the ‘ Last Judgment.’ 

But above all Bartolommeo reveals himself here as the master of 
symmetrically balanced composition, and in this we see in him the 
precursor of Raphael. A mere glance at this picture recalls imme- 
diately such compositions as Raphael’s ‘ Madonna of the Meadow’ at 
Vienna or the ‘ Casa d’ Alba’ at St. Petersburg. The impressionable 
Umbrian owed as much to Bartolommeo as to any one of the 
numerous artists whose teaching he assimilated. In fact it is 
scarcely exaggeration to say that in every composition of his 
Florentine and Roman periods we may trace the influence of 
Bartolommeo, the inventor of the symmetrical balance of lines and 
masses. Henceforth monumental composition becomes the fashion ; 
the pyramid or some such geometrical form is consciously sought 
after. Bartolommeo’s stately and chilling altarpieces in the Pitti 
‘ and the Louvre proclaim his appreciation of this invention. But we 
look back regretfully from these to his early works, such as his 
‘ Madonna and Saints’ in the Duomo at Lucca, and confess that his 
spell is broken, his charm has fled. 

In his types Bartolommeo is seldom pleasing and not un- 
frequently thoroughly disagreeable. The ‘Madonna’ here turns 
towards us a profile not only irregular but absolutely ugly, with its 
long pinched nose and uncompromisingly double chin. The ‘ Christ 
Child’ too is quite plain. It is useless to deny that in such a 
picture we demand charm, if not beauty of face and expression, and 
here we have neither. The modelling of the hands and feet, too, is 
far from satisfactory. The Virgin’s hands and foot are positively 
lumpy and St. John’s feet coarse} and ugly. The picture seems to 
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have been somewhat extensively repainted, carelessly too, for much 
of the outline has been smudged. But in spite of all shortcomings 
it is a delightful piece of work, a picture that adds considerably to 
the fascinations of that already imposing first room in the National 
Gallery. 

Even an Italian railway train travels from Florence to Venice in 
half a day, so too it is merely a few short hours from Antwerp to 
Amsterdam ; yet in both cases how wide is the mental distance 
traversed! So when we pass in the National Gallery from the 
Tuscans, either by way of Umbria or of Flanders, to the Venetians, we 
experience that pleasant sense of refreshment which change seldom 
fails to produce. 

The Venetian School has been enriched by another example of 
Giovanni Bellini. Bellini is already very well represented in the 
National Gallery by four undoubted and one or two possibly genuine 
works. Compared with Dresden and Munich, which have none, and 
the Louvre, which possesses but one so-called Bellini, and that by his 
pupil-Rondinelli, we are rich indeed. Unlike Titian, his works are 
rarely found outside Italy, though plenty of school-pictures are to 
be seen. Of the glories of the Frari ‘Madonna’ or the S. Giobbe 
altarpiece, of the poetry of the Sacred Allegory of the Uffizi, we can 
but guess from our examples in London, but much is to be learned 
here of the early beginning of the master whose studio produced 
Giorgione and Titian, and of whom it may truly be said that he 
fathered the whole Venetian School. 

One of his earliest works is the beautiful little panel on a screen 
in the large Venetian Room, entitled ‘ The Blood of the Redeemer.’ It 
is doubly interesting as showing not only the influence of his father 
Jacopo’s teaching but also the close relation between the school of 
Padua as represented by Mantegna and the Bellini family. Dr. 
Richter has pointed out the similarity between this figure and the 
figure of St. John the Baptist in Mantegna’s altarpiece in San Zeno 
at Verona, and has further identified a drawing in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth as an original sketch by Bellini 
for a group in the same altarpiece. The extraordinary length of the 
figure points to the influence of Jacopo Bellini, whose sketch-books in 
the British Museum and the Louvre form the most direct commen- 
tary on the early years of both Giovanni Bellini and Mantegna. 
That the two artists and brothers-in-law—for Mantegna married 
Giovanni's sister Nicolosa—materially influenced each other, and both 
learned to some extent from Jacopo, is certain. Perhaps Mantegna 
gained more from Bellini than he in his turn could offer to the 
Venetian. Afterwards their paths diverged. But another proof of 
their connection may be seen in the two versions of the ‘ Agony in 
the Garden’ (Nos. 726 and 1417) in which the composition has been 
borrowed from one of Jacopo’s drawings, while the manner in which 
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the motif is worked out proves that already the distinctive character- 
istics and tendencies of the two young artists were proclaiming 
themselves. 

Both these early works of Giovanni Bellini are painted in tempera, 
but the remaining two, the ‘Doge’ and the ‘ Madonna and Child,’ 
are in the new oil medium which was not only rapidly superseding 
the older technique but was to change the whole complexion of 
pictorial art in Italy. No longer cabined, cribbed, confined by the 
stiffness and dryness of the tempera medium, artists who had mastered 
the use of oil gained a freedom, a boldness and breadth, which Vasari 
summarised as the ‘ new manner.’ 

The ‘ Madonna and Child’ (No. 280) was probably painted at the 
same period as the Frari ‘Madonna’ (about 1488). It is a faint 
echo of that marvellous work, recalling it in the types of the ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ though its colour has darkened considerably. The 
portrait of the Doge is unquestionably one of the most popular 
pictures in the Gallery. It is a marvellous piece of character-study, 
and a picture that lives even up to its reputation. 

The new picture presented by Lady Layard is a fresco from the 
choir of the church of Magre near Schio, at Vicenza. It was painted 
in 1481, and, with regard therefore to the other National Gallery 
pictures, is later than the two tempera panels, and rather earlier 
than the ‘ Madonna and Child’ (No. 280). It is difficult to judge of 
a fresco when it has been removed from the half-darkness of the 
church for which it was painted to the cruel glare of a well-lighted 
picture gallery. The flat decorative treatment proper to wall-paint- 
ing seems crude and primitive amongst the mature creations of 
Venetian art. Moreover, a fresco cannot be dislodged from the wall 
of which it is an integral part with impunity. These difficulties have 
been overcome to a great extent in the case of the Villa Lemmi 
frescoes in the Louvre. Hanging as they do on the white plastered 
wall at the top of the great staircase, they are exposed to no glare of 
gallery light, and can be seen from a distance as one approaches 
from the vestibule. In this way a much better impression is given 
than were they jostled among the oil-pictures in the gallery 
itself. 

Bellini developed very slowly. His art was a gradual growth 
rather than a rapid acquisition. His early Madonnas betray their 
Byzantine origin, indeed they awaken but slowly from that open- 
eyed slumber in which for centuries they had stood, solemn, majestic, 
awaiting the moment when the breath of life should be breathed 
once again into their rigid bodies, when once more they should 
become very flesh and blood. This was Bellini’s work. To the last 
his Madonnas retain more than a suspicion of this awful quiet, this 
majestic dignity, but the human element grows under his hand, the 
majesty becomes ever sweeter and more tender. In technique, too, 
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the chronology of his work is not difficult to follow. He had much 
to learn as a draughtsman, his modelling showing sometimes, as in 
this fresco, a poverty and woodenness which his later works com- 
pletely lost. There is much of quiet charm in this dignified, 
youthful Madonna, though the Child is certainly not one of his most 
attractive creations. The painting, like many of his best works, 
seems to have been very much retouched. 

A third new picture hangs in the Flemish Room side by side 
with Marinus Romerswael’s ‘ Misers.’ It is the portrait of a man 
and his wife, which was exhibited at the Old Masters in 1879 asa 
work of Quentin Matsys. The National Gallery authorities have 
very rightly refused to accept this attribution, and merely suggest 
the date 1500 as the period of its execution. The colour is too deep 
and brown, the chiaroscuro too pronounced for Quentin Matsys, even 
in his latest period. The beginning of the sixteenth century was a 
time of change, and, as it were, exhaustion, in the history of Flemish 
art. Bruges had already begun to decline, and Antwerp to step into 
her place as the port of the North. Art, as usual following trade, 
forsook the home of Van Eyck and Memling to settle in that town 
which a century later was to produce Rubens and Vandyke. In the 
interval, however, Italy had cast her irresistible spell over Flemish 
art, and for nearly a century the Van Orleys, Gossaerts, Lambert 
Lombards, and a host too many and too insignificant to name, 
forgot their national traditions and the teaching of Van Eyck to 
steep themselves in a culture with which they had no active affinity, 
which served only to stifle whatever original genius they might 
possess. In portraiture, however, they remained true to themselves, 
and as portrait-painters even Van Orley forgot to pose as a Raphael 
and Mabuse to elaborate his cardboard architecture in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance. If the unnamed painter of this interesting 
double portrait had visited Italy, the fact remains unbetrayed by 
any touch of eclecticism or affected suavity. The old man and his 
wife are as rugged and characterful as any Pala or Rollin of Van 
Eyck. At the same time the execution has advanced in the direction 
of breadth and that subordination of detail to general effect that 
marks the rise of the new generation, which was to bring forth a 
Rubens. Not that detail is generalised or slurred over. Van Eyck 
himself could not have painted the man’s fur collar with more of 
delicacy and minuteness, or have touched the texture of his olive 
skin with a finer pencil. But we feel instinctively that the painter 
was studying the effect of the whole, and that minute rendering of 
detail was not the primary consideration. 

The acquisition of a second example of that rare and much 
prized master Vermeer of Delft is something of an event. That 
‘Sphinx’ of painters, as his discoverer Biirger dubbed him, is not to 
be met with every day, nor used he often to paint on so large a scale 
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as in this new ‘ Lesson,’ which now hangs on the wall of Room XI. 
facing his ‘ Young Lady at a Spinet.’ 

Tt is always a temptation to dwell on a painter’s artistic ego, to 
separate as it were in his work those qualities in which he expresses 
his own identity from the sum of characteristics which spring from 
the custom of his school or the teaching of his master. Two facts 
are evident in respect of Vermeer’s work. He is closely connected 
with de Hoogh, and both must in some very intimate way be linked 
to Rembrandt. Students, both, of the absorbing problem of rendering 
the subtle effects of warm sunlight as it glances through the latticed 
window of a shadowy room or illuminates in full radiance the bricked 
courtyard of a Dutch house, they stand apart from the family of 
Dutch painters, founding no school, leaving no successors. As to 
their relation to Rembrandt, it may have been merely an indirect 
second-hand connection through Carel Fabritius, their master and 
Rembrandt’s undoubted pupil ; on the other hand it is quite possible 
that they themselves should have drunk at the fountain-head, indeed 
Birger feels no doubt on this point in the case of Vermeer at 
least. 

‘The Lesson’ is a study in blacks and greys, strictly simple in 
design and in absence of all elaboration of detail. The play of cool 
light on the faces and hands, on the man’s black dress, and the grey 
table-cloth with its patches of blue shadow ; the design of the man’s 
large hat against the dark background, the almost pathetic charm of 
the fair-haired boy’s expression, the regular black and white of the 
tiled floor, all seem chosen for their pictorial value alone and skilfully 
composed into this grave, almost austere harmony. We cannot 
escape from the conviction that both man and boy are portraits, and 
the lesson an artistic fiction. The man, ostensibly pausing to explain 
a knotty point, looks not at his pupil, but straight out at the 
spectator. The boy, a sweet little figure holding the lesson book in 
small, childish hands, reminds us somehow of Velasquez. The large- 
uess of design and rejection of all superfluous detail in this picture 
connect it with Vermeer’s more daring compositions, of which a 
wonderful example was displayed this summer at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. Those who saw ‘The Soldier and the Laughing Woman’ 
cannot fail to associate it with ‘The Lesson’ in its feeling for bold 
design, while the ‘ Young Lady at a Spinet’ in the National Gallery 
reveals Vermeer in a more conventional though equally characteristic 
light. Comparing him with de Hoogh, we are always struck by his 
preference for cool tones and the prominence in his pictures of pearly 
greys and soft blues; while de Hoogh loves the golden sunlight 
playing on red-brick walls or illuminating a dark interior with its 
genial glow. 

Turning now to the English School, we find that Burne-Jones is 
at last represented in the National Collection by an important work, 
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‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid.’ It is not easy to guess why 
the Tate Gallery should not have the benefit of this picture, con- 
sidering that Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti have been 
transferred there, and indeed it looks most ill at ease hanging 
between Turner and Landseer, and forming a pendant to Millais’s 
portrait of Gladstone. It is almost as sudden a transition as though 
we passed from a selection from Byron and George Eliot to a page 
of Maeterlinck’s mysterious, awe-laden prose. From Millais’s Glad- 
stone, with its careful realism and strong feeling of life, to this 
unreal world in which passionate though restrained emotion and 
mysterious solemnity blot out all sense of the actual, what a 
journey! The hashed, subdued splendour of this golden palace, 
the rich robes, the kingly crown, the glittering glance of the lover, 
the far-off, troubled, unearthly gaze of the beggar maid—how 
romantic is the spell they exercise, how strange the sense of vague 
disquietude they inspire. It is for this that we inevitably recall 
Botticelli, with his haunting sense of unreal existence, though ~ 
indeed between Botticelli and Burne-Jones the whole of the modern 
world lies stretched. ‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid’ would 
look no more at home in the company of the fifteenth-century 
Preraphaelites than they do in this galaxy of Turners and Landseers. 
The stamp of the nineteenth century separates them from their 
prototypes, though it is the nineteenth century on its least robust 
side. 

The picture was first exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1884. 
Since then Burne-Jones has been the accepted favourite of far more 
than an anti-academic clique. His works have stood the test of two 
winter exhibitions at the New Gallery, whilst his influence is per- 
ceptible in much of the decorative art of the present day. That 
the nation should now possess so important an example of this chief 
of the neo-Preraphaelites leads us to hope that before very long the 
somewhat chaotic arrangement of the English pictures may be 
systematised. When we have a National Gallery of British Art 
illustrating the progress and development of English painting during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in unbroken sequence, then 
and then only will foreign visitors to our island realise the importance 
and originality of our native school. 

M. H. Wirt. 
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THE BREED OF MAN 


‘To be a nation of healthy animals is the first condition of national 
prosperity !’ 

The object of this paper is to show that the truth expressed in 
these simple, incontrovertible words of Mr. Herbert Spencer, has 
been and is systematically ignored, to the especial and increasing 
danger of a crowded nation like our own in the van of modern 
material progress. 

But there are signs of recognition in the air, and there is the 
consolation that a great truth has often sprung from a dungeon to a 
throne in the course of a single generation. 

The illustrations which I propose to give will not be systematic 
or even approximately exhaustive. They may even appear to some 
minds to deal with things as trifling as the effect of steam upon a 
kettle lid, or of amber on light substances, must have appeared to be 
to the same class of minds in former days. © 

Many years ago, I was a member of a School Board. I ventured 
to propose regular open-air drill for the children. I remember how 
the Chairman, with a benevolent smile, suggested that we should 
pass on to some practical business—the grant, I think. 

Something of the same sort happened when I once complained of 
the fine assortment of evil gases and human exhalations in one 
school, where the master was smitten with a fear of ‘draughts,’ 
and preserved each day’s air carefully for use on the next. 
The question whether the playground should have two gates, one 
for the boys and one for the girls, or whether both sexes should 
enter by the same gate, excited far more interest and discussion 
than any which concerned the health or real welfare of the 
children. 

In these particular directions indeed things are little better now. 
But the main position of the enemy, where he grandly stands at bay, 
remains nearly as strong as ever. 

Not long ago, I was discussing the subject of trawling with a 
member of Parliament. In spite of the researches of Professor 
McIntosh, we compared our experiences of sundry banks once 
teeming with fish, and now deserted by them. We agreed that if 
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an infernal machine were let down from the sky, and tore up the 
surface of a grass meadow, grazing animals would not be found upon 
that meadow afterwards. But I said that this was unfortunately 
a contentious point, and I thought there was a much stronger 
argument against trawling. 

As I am not personally familiar with trawling vessels, and he 
was, I asked the question: what sort of men does the trawling 
industry produce? Are they as fine fellows as the line fishermen ? 
He told me that they were poor creatures in comparison ; and that 
it must be so, from the nature of their occupation. I asked him if 
he had ever used that argument. He said that he had not, nor had 
he heard it used. If it is never used, I simply don’t understand it. 
It is so obvious to my own mind; the very first question which 
occurs to it, about trawling or any other occupation is, what sort 
of men does it tend to produce for the happiness and health of 
their lives, the perfection of their being, or the service of their 
country ? 

On saying something of this kind to an advocate of trawling, he 
said that he did not think that many line fishermen went into the 
navy! The breed of man was, evidently, to his mind, not a practical 
question, though the efficiency of the navy was. I believe that the 
strongest feature of the French navy is its sailors, and that they are 
largely drawn from the splendid French breed of line fishermen. 
But it is humiliating to have to argue the question on such narrow 
grounds. The power, prosperity, and happiness of a nation must 
rest ultimately on its breed of men, and there is no necessity to 
trace cause and effect in this matter in any particular section of the 
community. 

The Navy League, again, is undoubtedly doing good service by 
calling attention to weak points in our ships and their armament. 
But I fail to find in its publications any adequate concern about our 
sailors, though it is as true now as it ever was that the man behind 
the gun is by far the most important factor in all warfare. And yet 
statistics show that the physique of the sailor has greatly deteriorated. 
This might have been predicted with certainty, had anyone thought 
the human being himself an important subject matter of study. 
Sailors used to be remarkably free from lung diseases, for several 
reasons, First, because they are the only rationally dressed men, 
their throats being bare, and the free play of their lungs unimpeded 
by close-fitting clothing. Secondly, because, with the old system of 
watches, necessary in sailing ships, they used to be so constantly in 
the open air. Thirdly, because mast and sail work was splendid 
exercise for developing their chests and limbs, and oxygenating their 
blood. And, fourthly, because sailing ships were so much at sea and so 
little in harbour. It does not require much knowledge of physiology 
to understand that if men live more in harbour, more between decks, 
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in air more or less vitiated, and have not adequate exercise for their 
upper limbs, the result must be a generally lowered vitality, and 
greater liability to chest disorders. 

Nor shall we, with the present cramming system, obtain the 
midshipman of old days, brimming over as he was with high animal 
spirits. And from all I hear, even after he joins his ship, the young 
officer does not lead as healthy a life as he used to do. He has far 
more sedentary work, and less, or rather no, mast climbing. Ishould 
be very much surprised to learn that he is of as robust, vigorous, and 
high-spirited a type as the midshipman of old. I do not see how it 
is possible ; and yet the question never seems to have occurred to 
those who, in an evil hour for this country, subjected boys under 154 
to the cram and curse of a competitive examination, or to those who 
abolished mast and sails on our ships of war, and kept them so much 
in harbour. Here, again, the man has not even been a secondary 
consideration. 

We cannot let the breed of man deteriorate with impunity. Let 
me give another illustration from personal experience. In 1894, I 
was asked to stand for Sutherland at a bye election, chiefly because 
I happened to have lived a good deal among the crofters, in a crofter’s 
cottage, and knew something of the land question. A sudden 
illness prevented my standing, when I was already in the county, 
and about to issue an address. The people cared nothing about 
Home Rule, &c., but almost exclusively for the land question. Now 
of course I had thought this out, not from what I considered to be 
the narrow and unpractical basis of the Land League, but from the 
point of view of this paper. In fact, to friends who wondered at my 
meditating such a change of work, though probably only a temporary 
change, even were I successful, I said that it was really no change 
at all, for that it was precisely the same problem which had always 
held the first place in my mind as a schoolmaster, viz. how we were 
to rear the finest breed of men. 

Now I knew that, about the year 1800, 600 men had marched 
from Sutherland to Inverness, without a man falling out, in spite of 
the manner in which military authorities used to cramp and throttle 
their victims, and I knew that it was now very hard to find any 
recruits at all in Sutherland. 

For in 1800 the valleys of the rivers which flow towards the east 
and north coasts of the county were occupied by crofter communities. 
Each crofter had land of his own, usually lying near the river, which 
he tilled by invigorating manual labour, and the crofters of each 
hamlet had their grazing land in common. Probably the crofters’ 
sons would take their turns at the farm, and at soldiering, fishing, or 
other occupations. Owing to the policy pursued at the time of the 
evictions, these river basins are now divided into large sheep farms. 
I may say in passing, that it is these, far more than the deer 
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forests, which have caused any depopulation in the Highlands. But 
whereas the Land League were looking at the matter from the 
people’s point of view, and raising many contentious questions, I 
regarded it almost entirely from a national standpoint. 

I wished to see a big experiment made, not by calling in question 
the landlord’s title, either by robbing him of anything which had at 
least become his by prescription, but by advancing national money 
at a fair rate of interest, to see whether a fine breed of men might 
not again be reared on those lands. 

If the experiment succeeded there, I saw that it might be tried 
in other parts of the Highlands, and that a strong corresponding 
effort should be made to revive the race of yeomen in England. 

For the crofter or the yeoman is, from the point of view of the 
present paper, a far better man on the average than either the 
farmer or the hired labourer. The farmer, far too often, lives highly, 
has a detestable habit of drinking over his bargains, and at every 
stage where he rests a horse, nor does he take nearly enough 
exercise. He drives where he should walk, and his wife and 
daughters live far too much indoors, in ill-ventilated rooms, to be 
the mothers of really robust children. 

But the crofter is not the man his fathers were. 

He and his family certainly, as a rule, live a more healthy life 
than the large farmer and his family, and people talk on platforms 
about his being ‘ better fed, better lodged, and better clothed,’ than 
his ancestors. 

Alas! he is no such thing, but the reverse. The old loosely 
built houses let in abundance of air, and the breathed air escaped by 
the hole which let the smoke out. Now, the ‘model cottages’ are 
plastered, ceiling and all. If the windows will open, they are 
seldom opened. The cottage which I occupied was luckily 
unfinished, but my landlord wished to plaster the attics which we 
used as bedrooms! As it was, with the little casements open all 
night there was just air enough, because it could get through the 
rafters. But how any human being could have lived through a 
night had these attics been plastered, I did not know. And yet the 
people are living in such houses. Muny of them are bringing their 
children up on tea, white bread, tinned meat and the like, instead 
of the porridge, &c., on which their fathers throve. And the 
children, who used to go barefoot to school, now often sit there in 
wet boots, and their throats, which should be bare and free, are made 
delicate by those vile enervating mufflers, which I am told are 
tolerated even at some public schools. And the worst of it is, that 
neither the Education Department nor the public seem to care for 
apy of these things. 

And in a village, not in the Highlands, I have seen children, not 
nearly as rosy as they should be, crawling to school at half-past nine 
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on a winter morning and coming out at dusk, with an entirely 
insufficient interval for daylight play. The windows of the school 
were not open, and even though there were the number of cubic 
feet required by the Department, the air cannot have been of that 
absolute purity which should be inhaled by young lungs. I spoke 
to a member of the School Board. He evidently thought me a sort 
of crank, perhaps with truth, in the present state of public opinion, 
or rather in the absence of it. 

Nor could I find that any instruction was given in these schools 
about the one thing most needful, viz. the laws of life, the air we 
breathe, the food we eat or should avoid, the clothes, often too 
heavy and too many, which we wear. 

In higher-class schools, things are practically somewhat better. 
But it will be fresh in the recollection of my readers that in 
October 1898 an M.D. asserted in the Times that, of many hundreds 
of boys whom he had examined when they joined public schools at 
thirteen or fourteen, sixty-four per cent. were in bad condition. I 
was able to show in reply, from physical measurements, which had 
been taken by the same measurer for twenty-five years, that 
things were better than they were twenty-five years ago. But still 
the proportion of delicate boys, who ought to be as rare as delicate 
wild elephants, is disgraceful, even among the wealthier classes of the 
community. Most even of these better classes do not seem to know 
that delicacy, unless overpoweringly hereditary, or the result of 
accident, proceeds almost entirely from preventible causes. 

Let me now raise another question, which may fairly be called a 
burning one just now. 

Are we getting the right men to officer our army ? 

Brave men—men who would die rather than not do their duty— 
we are getting, and we shall get, so long as we draw from English, 
Scottish, Irish and Colonial gentlemen. 

I am not here going to deal generally with the grotesque absur- 
dity—which the intellectual Greek would have been unable to 
conceive as lodging for an instant in the brain of any reasonable 
man—of selecting the warrior leaders of warriors by a paper-work 
examination, or with the more strictly educational aspects of a system 
which is condemned by almost every schoolmaster whom I know, as 
inflicting an injury, wide and deep, on the intellectual side of 
education. ‘ 

I will merely say here that the number of subjects which have to 
be studied, with a view to obtaining marks in them, by candidates 
for competitive examinations, fosters a cut-and-dried and unsuggestive 
sort of teaching, discourages the reading of English literature, or 
indeed of any other, for its own sake, leaves no time for the exercise 
of any individual taste or hobby, and makes it difficult for a boy 
efficiently to occupy a high post of responsibility at school, though 
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the exercise of such responsibility is the very best part of public- 
school training. In proof of this I may state that in a school where 
school officers are appointed by presumed efficiency alone (such 
efficiency having been previously tested in minor charges), out of 
eleven old boys at the front in South Africa, who had entered the 
army by the regular channels, not one had been a school prefect, 
only two house prefects, and only one a member of the fifteen ; whereas 
out of thirty-two who had either volunteered for the front, or entered 
the army by what I may call ‘ back-doors,’ six had been captains of 
the school, fourteen full prefects, two house prefects, and twenty had 
been members of the fifteen. I do not speak of the eleven, because, 
keen cricketer as I have been, I do not think that cricket does nearly 
as much as football to cultivate those qualities of brain and character 
which are most wanted in a soldier. Football stands from this point 
of view in the first rank of sports, Alpine climbing, hunting and deer- 
stalking being the other three. 

1 do not of course know whether the officers in our regular army 
are or are not found to be devoted to the study of their profession, 
but the natural tendency of work either at a crammer’s or in a school 
army class, must be to implant not only a life-long detestation of the 
subjects with which they have been nauseated, but a repugnance to 
all earnest study of all kinds. And I would certainly expect the 
volunteer or non-competitive officer, who has not been so nauseated, 
to be a keener and more enlightened student of military subjects, 
and the more frequent possessor of military qualities, than the product 
of the army class or the crammer’s establishment. 

I am pleased to see that the Jowrnal of Education for May says, 
in reference to an excellent letter to the Tims from the Headmaster 
of Dulwich, that ‘Every master of an army class knows that the 
moment a boy joins that class, his education stops, and his cramming 
begins.’ 

But now I wish to ask a question which is more directly relevant 
to the subject of this paper. 

Is the life which is led by boys from fifteen to nineteen, who 
intend to enter the army by competitive examination, such as is 
likely to fit them for actual warfare ? 

Before entering into details, I wish first to dispose of one or two 
prevalent fallacies. The first is founded on the undeniable proposi- 
tion that ‘hard work’ is an excellent thing for any boy, especially 
for one who aspires to enter a hard-working profession. 

But Iam sorry to say that when most people talk of ‘ work,’ 
they generally mean indoor ‘work’ of a sedentary nature. If the 
term ‘ work’ is to be so limited, I entirely deny that ‘hard work’ is 
always an excellent thing for a boy. Very much indoor work of a 
sedentary nature is a very bad thing for any boy who has afterwards 
to lead a hard outdoor life. Such work, beyond moderate limits, 
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tends to make his chest narrower, his movements slower, his muscles 
less powerful, his eyesight and hearing duller. 

While writing this, I received a letter from a boy’s mother: ‘ X 
is not idle these holidays, he is working hard about the “ farm.”’ 
But when many of my scholastic brethren speak of ‘ work,’ they do 
not include what was referred to in the Fourth Commandment. 
We are too ‘intellectual’ for this nowadays ! 

There is a sister fallacy about ‘ brain.’ Not only the soldier, but 
the farmer, the practical engineer, the pioneer or manager of any 
industry, needs brain of high order if he is to be a leader of men, or 
in any way successful or distinguished. Bnt there are different sorts 
of brain power. 

The case of a boy, whom I did not know personally, is an 
illustration of what I mean. (Ishall purposely alter some immaterial 
details to avoid identification.) A housemaster in a large school 
spoke to me about the head boy of his house: ‘Such a splendid 
fellow!’—He had put down vile language—no bullying could 
flourish under him—he kept everyone going. Loafers of the house 
sent a deputation to complain that they were interfered with by this 
head boy. ‘Hedrove them out,’ they said, ‘ on wet afternoons ’—they 
could no longer sit brewing strong tea, or eating pastry in over-heated 
studies! The deputation failed in its object. I afterwards met 
another master from the same school. I mentioned the boy to him, 
‘the splendid fellow.’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘my colleague exaggerated 
him a bit. Do you know that if that boy had worked he could have 
got into the army!’ Now I maintain that this boy had brains of a 
sort which we want in the army, and which we often fail to get. 

For, first, this kind of boy, even if he has also brains of the 
examination order, will not ‘ work’ at books for eight to ten hours 
per diem, which is the usual time allotted for sedentary work at 
crammers’ establishments or at those public schools which vie with 
the crammers in success by adopting crammers’ methods and 
crammers’ hours.' It is not altogether the love of games which 
prevents such a boy from working for Sandhurst (for ‘army boys’ 
are generally allowed to join perhaps three times a week in these 
games), but it is a matter of dislike to long stooping over a desk, to 
inside air as against outside air, to being baulked of the free move- 
ment of limb, and of the free choice of brain with regard to a multi- 
tude of ‘ ploys’ and occupations, which have more charm for him than 
book work has, and yet which are not idleness, but real ‘work’ of 
that better kind which is performed with the joyous energy of a 
nature to which it is congenial. I do not for a moment deny, but 


1 I have seen a printed statement emanating from a large public school, and made 
without a trace of shame or apology, that it has done this. A housemaster of very 
old standing writes to me: ‘ The wretched youths that we send up to Sandhurst and 
Woolwich sometimes would astonish you. Of course there are some fine fellows, but 
they generally scrape in at the end. The army class works about nine hours a day.’ 
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rather emphatically assert, that every boy should have to do some work 
of the bookish kind, which is naturally distasteful to the high-spirited 
boy, and that it should be made very painful to him not to do such 
work well. For not only does work of this nature, especially Latin 
and Mathematics, train the reasoning faculties, but having to do the 
disagreeable thing is an excellent lesson in itself. It is against 
making eight or ten hours per diem of such sedentary work practi- 
cally necessary, in most cases, for entrance into the army that I do 
most emphatically protest. The right sort of boy will not do it, at 
least not willingly, and all the more so because of the tendency of 
examinations to force unduly to the front subjects and questions 
which lend themselves most easily to a system of numerical marks 
and methods of study which are most distasteful to boys of naturally 
bright and active intellects. 

Secondly, if the right sort of boy is coerced into doing it either 
by his own intense desire for a soldier’s life, or by parents, the course 
of preparation tends to lessen his fitness for his future work, as I have 
already shown, or in fact for any position which demands qualities of 
observation, decision, and leadership. Everyone familiar with schools 
knows what disastrous results often follow from appointing a man to 
a house-mastership, or giving a boy prefectorial authority on the 
ground, not of character or governing power, but of scholarship — 
rooted as this evil system is in the tradition of many schools. 

And, thirdly, the boy who willingly goes in for long hours of 
sedentary work is, as a rule, unfitted by nature, and increasingly 
unfitted by his habits, for a soldier’s life. 

It is, of course, easy to quote instances, especially of very great 
men, such as Julius Cesar and the Great Frederick, who have been 
students as well as soldiers, though I doubt whether Czsar, in his 
boyhood, sat over books for eight or ten hours per diem, and 
Frederick was wisely prevented by his father from doing any such 
thing. But, nevertheless, it is generally true that the brain of the 
student is reflective, and the brain of the man of action is observant, 
and that the former quality is increased, and the latter impaired, by 
long hours of indoor study. And yet, so far as an artificial system 
can do it, we are cultivating and encouraging the qualities which 
make for practical inefficiency, and both ignoring and enfeebling 
those which are most useful in the great sport of war, as well as in 
any other active sport. 

Which of the two—the student or the sportsman—is the more 
likely to be sensitive to and to interpret correctly faint and 
momentary impressions on eye and ear; to know what is indicated by 
the fall of a pebble, or the distant shimmer of steel, or to discern 
other visible or audible indications of the neighbourhood of a foe; 
or to march through a donga without finding out what there is about 
its sides—the boy who has pored over books and papers at a town 
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crammer’s, or the one who has constantly steered the ball through 
a football scrummage, or stalked wildduck, or ridden straight to 
hounds? Which of the two is the more likely tothrow off the germs 
of disease, to recover soon from wounds, or to endure exposure and 
fatigue? The man of active habits and tastes is also far the 
superior in elastic adaptation to new or varying circumstances, in 
ready resource and unhesitating action, and in that masterful 
geniality which wins the loyalty of inferiors in position. The 
sportsman seldom becomes a don; and the don is a more noxious 
element in a regiment than even ina school. And yet which breed 
of young man is it that, as far as a system can do it, we are drawing 
into the army ? 

It may fairly be asked: How are we to mend matters, for it is 
clearly impossible, even if it were desirable, to go back to patronage 
and purchase ? It is possible that the plan, which has been lately 
tried as an experiment, of asking headmasters of schools in which 
boys stay to the necessary age, to nominate candidates for com- 
missions, may lead to something permanent. The difficulties are 
obvious, both in the selection of schools and in the various ideals of 
headmasters. But the difficulties would be reduced to a minimum 
if all schools presenting candidates were obliged to submit to inspec- 
tion, not only of an intellectual kind, but as to whether the laws of 
health in respect of diet, exercise, and ventilation were duly observed, 
also whether the school, or at least the upper part of it, attained a 
satisfactory standard in military drill. The headmaster should have 
to certify in respect of any candidate, that he is over 184 (at the very 
least), and that he believes him to be fit to be an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service in respect of character, brains, physique, and 
manners. He should of course have to pass a thorough and not a 
merely perfunctory inspection, in physical soundness, and in drill. 

But, if it is thought better to reform than abolish the existing 
system, it would be easy to promote and reward the development of 
manly and military qualities, though the inherent vice of the com- 
petitive system—-viz. that ‘the candidate, and necessarily his teacher, 
refuse any intellectual exercise that cannot be definitely and obviously 
turned into marks ’—cannot be entirely extirpated. 

Let one subject less be taken up for examination,’ and let marks 
be given freely for tests of vision and hearing, for strength of grip, 
for doing a long walk, say twenty-five miles, go-as-you-please, in 
creditable time, and for a foot steeplechase or obstacle race—marking 
here also by time—and above all for rifle shooting. Nor do I see 


2 All experience shows that the greater the number of subjects, the greater the 
risk of over-work. When a few subjects have to be thoroughly assimilated, quality 
tells more than quantity, so that overwork by making the brain less vigorous, 
defeats its own purpose. I never heard of any one getting a first-class in ‘ Litere 
Humaniores’ who worked more than six or seven hours a day. I should be surprised 
if it were possible. 
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why marks should not be given also for boxing and gymnastics. 
Proficiency in military drill should be an essential in all cases. 

Such reforms, by making it pay for school and crammer to keep 
their boys in good condition, would also benefit those who fail in 
passing for the army, and would not only fit them for pursuits in 
which strength and activity are directly useful, but enable them to 
stand the severe strain of modern city life, far better than an excess 
of study. The brain even of the future professor is more likely to 
be sound and masculine if it is supplied with blood from capacious 
lungs and a brisk circulation; and, after all, we cannot all be pro- 
fessors, or devoted to research. 

At present the contrast between work and games is too strongly 
marked. Games are certainly often too prominent in schools, but 
this remark applies chiefly to those who ‘ watch’ games, more than to 
those who play them, for the great scientific games are an excellent 
training for the brain as well as for the bodies of those who play. 
But any such undue prominence results from the physical energies 
and the kindred interests of healthy boys having no other outlet. 
My own belief is that not more than six hours per diem should 
be devoted to sedentary work in schools, and certainly not more 
than one and a half in winter and two and a half in summer to 
games. The rest of the time should be largely occupied with 
military drill, with ‘work’ in the gymnasium, in the workshops, at 
targets, in various kinds of manual labour, or in singing—an excellent 
exercise for the lungs—or in playing musical instruments. The army 
candidate has at present no time for any of these luxuries. 

No schoolmaster, however, can adopt such counsels of perfection, 
so long as we are fettered by the examination system. But that it 
is possible to produce a better breed of man than we are at present 
doing, even in our best schools, is certain. 

There is still another reform, which I believe to be possible, if one 
‘ still strong man’ were made absolute dictator over our whole military 
system (and one such man there is), and the adoption of which would 
do much to purge our army of a class of officers whom I will gently 
term ‘undesirable.’ Itis simply monstrous that a dinner at mess shall 
cost a man four or five times as much as it costs his parents at home, 
and that he shall practically be compelled to spend money which he 
can ill afford, on frivolous social functions, against which it would be as 
well to turn some of the artillery which has been so foolishly directed 
against ‘ athletics.’ The habits of plutocratic society are the curse of 
the army, and do not tend to improve or ennoble our breed of men. 

If it were also possible for all officers before they join to have 
to camp out without servants, for several weeks, in some moorland 
district, it would not only help to make them hardy, handy, and 
independent, but would weed the army of a large percentage of its 
weaklings and Sybarites. 

Vor. XLVIII—No, 284 x xX 
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A word or two about the training at Sandhurst. It is in many re- 
spects excellent, and does much to counteract the sedentary life which 
most of the candidates have had to lead. It is unfortunately marred 
by evil traditions about what is ‘military’ in the way of clothing. 
For it is as certain as any proposition in Euclid, that the breathing 
organs and all the limbs should have absolutely free play. It is 
known as a fact, that if a number of soldiers and sailors take a long 
march on a hot day, many of the former will fall out and not one of 
the latter. 

The dreadful catastrophe which happened at Aldershot last July 
ought to have opened people’s eyes; but it did not. If five men 
had been killed and several score seriously injured on some Saturday 
at football matches, what a howl there would have been! and yet all 
the good of football cannot be attained without some very small per- 
centage of fatalities, whereas all the good of military mancuvres in 
hot weather can be attained with no more loss or danger of life, and 
even with no more discomfort, than falls to the lot of haymakers or 
cricketers. The heat on that day, so far as I could learn, killed or 
disabled none of them, and yet it killed several soldiers, and nearly 
killed many more. Why so? A great deal was said about head 
dress. An old pupil of mine, who was there, writes : ‘One man who 
fell down in my company was in the shade of the wood all the time, 
and had been for ten minutes.’ I believe that all Bluecoat boys go 
bareheaded in the hottest weather; so do many Loretto boys, and 
yet I have never known or heard of any harm happening from this. 

To quote further from his letter : 


What I know you will specially like to hear was that on that day a battalion 
of the ‘ old and fruity,’ as the Royal Reserve battalions are called, was drilled in 
the Long Valley in their shirt sleeves by a certain gallant Major, formerly of the 
2nd West Yorkshire Regiment, who is not an O.L. but a sensible man. They had 
no inconvenience from the sun. At the actual manceuvres, what one noticed was 
not the heat of the sun on the head, as a lot of the movements were conducted 
through woods, but the awful closeness. What knocked the men up was having 
tightly buttoned coats of hot material on, I am absolutely convinced. 


And again - 


Every man in my company sweated right through his pipeclayed clcth 
collar. 


It is pitiable to read of this astounding ignorance and in- 
difference at the close of a century which prides itself on being 
civilised and scientific. Do none of these military people know 
that in order to lessen suffering from heat, the nape of the neck 
should be kept cool? One might expect such ignorance from the 
young fools who punt, row, or cycle in high collars, but not from 
those who have the responsibility of keeping Her — s forces in 
the best possible condition. 

But really the general indifference on these subjects is appalling. 
My fellow headmasters were asked for their views on cadet corps— 
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I am afraid that I was the only man who said that I would never 
allow any boy under my charge to wear any uniform or collar which 
did not allow absolutely free play to the breathing organs. I shall 
be delighted to hear that I had any ally in the protest which 
induced the War Office to sanction a loose Norfolk jacket and a free 
and open throat for cadet corps. But I fear that I stood alone. 

And yet these still developing lads at Sandhurst are forced into 
tunics, which on Sundays and high days, at least, are far too tight ;* 
and which always exert some pressure on the breathing organs. 
The throat also, which ought to be bare and free, is encumbered 
either by a stock, or by one of those starched upright bands which 
are a disgrace to our generation. The contention is: ‘We must 
have “smartness” as a help to discipline.’ Is the cricketer not 
smart? Is the sailor not disciplined? That these absurdities and 
abuses should still be supported by such transparent fallacies is one 
of the things for which our descendants will despise us. 

As I have said, there is much that is excellent in the Sandhurst 
training, but that we are both not getting the best, and also doing 
much by pedantic and martinet violations of the laws of health to 
deteriorate the second and the third best, not only follows from the 
reason of the thing, but is, I am certain, borne out by actual 
experience, though to prove it as a fact would be both invidious and 
beset with difficulties. 

The time is surely at hand when common sense will get a 
hearing on this most important subject. I had nearly called it 
controversy ; but I do not recollect ever reading or hearing of any 
attempt to justify the present system ; it is simply submitted to from 
the same vis inertic which gave such long life to Purchase. 

There are some who say that the conscription would greatly 
improve our breed of men. It would take the clerk out of his office, 
the shopman from behind his counter, and the mechanic from his 
mill. So it will if it comes. But, for Heaven’s sake, let no false 
notions about ‘smartness’ cramp our limbs, compress our lungs, and 
so lessen our mobility and our strength. We ought not, however, to 
require any such artificial aid as the conscription to improve our 
breed of men. Let us open our eyes to facts as they are, before we 
seek a remedy. 

There is no doubt that a large number of the wealthier and 
upper middle classes have an up-bringing which, with all its defects, 
produces a fine race of men, though it might be much finer if the 
laws of health were made paramount. But there is also no doubt that 
the constant migration of our labouring classes from the country into 
the towns has a tendency to degenerate the breed of Englishmen. 


* Since writing the above I have heard from a boy of eighteen, who has recently 
left school and joined a Volunteer Corps. ‘ You would not like the uniform, as it is 
very tight fitting.’ What asin! 

xx2 
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And it is not among our labouring classes alone that this danger 
exists. The conditions of life among clerks and business men 
generally are most unwholesome. During many months of the year 
they are engaged in sedentary occupations, in air which is by no 
means pure, in rooms often overheated, during all the hours of day- 
light ;* and a large mass of them, instead of even getting such 
exercise as would be gained by walking to and from their homes, 
take considerable daily journeys in trains, or avail themselves of 
tramears. I often wonder what percentage of business men, and 
especially of clerks, obtain the bare minimum of six or seven miles 
walking a day, or its equivalent, which is essential for robust health. 

The worst of it is that no one seems to care. The banker on 
merchant goes about with smiling face, and does not appear to observe 
or to be pained by the sallow complexions and narrow chests and un- 
healthy habits of his clerks. Nor does the millowner appear to be 
distressed by the stunted pallid aspect of his millworkers. The 
school inspector, again, is, perhaps by the necessity of his position, far 
more anxious about the proficiency of children in grammar and 
spelling and geography than about their complexions and other tokens 
of good and bad health. 

There are indeed some signs that the public mind is beginning 
to awake to what is far the most momentous of all national 
questions. 

I have never read a more interesting paper than an account by 
Mr. George Sharples in Special Reports, Vol. II; issued by the Educa- 
tion Department 1898, of the efforts made by masters of public elemen- 
tary schools, in many of the large English towns, to promote healthy 
habits among their scholars, by means of football and other games.. 
As might be expected, the result has been a vast improvement: 
in health, language, morality, and even in school work, among 
the players. 

There is again a cry, constantly growing louder, for the better 
physical training of children, by furnishing every school with a large 
playground, as well as with gymnastic apparatus and the services of 
well-trained instructors. 

I know also of a few men, destined, I hope, to fill important 
positions in the business world, who are determined to see to the 
health and vigour of their clerks, to provide for them fives courts or 
small gymnasia, and even to make daily physical exercise of some 
kind a condition of employment. Many further illustrations might 
be given of the stirring of the public mind. 

* I constantly receive letters from old pupils which contain such sentences as the 
following: ‘ It is a disgrace to the country, and also a sin, that offices should be kept: 
so beastly and stuffy, and make men who come to them as healthy and high-spirited 
boys, sickly, gloomy, and pale-faced weeds.’ It is a sister evil to the tight tunics. If 


a sin of ignorance, what a damning commentary on our ‘ education’! if a sin against 
light and knowledge, on our religion ! 
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And here may I say a word to those who with their whole hearts 
and souls are crusading against the evils caused by alcoholic drink, 
not in the way of drunkenness alone, but of those tippling and treat- 
ing customs which do so much to sap the health and to shorten the 
lives of millions. Let me tell them why all their zeal and self-sacri- 
ficing work produce so little result. It is because they deal with 
the drink question as one which stands alone. Intemperance is only 
one of what Mr. Spencer so aptly calls ‘ physical sins.’ All violations 
of the laws of health are sins of the same kind, though not all equal 
in degree ; and if a child has been taught, from the nursery upwards, 
that what is unwholesome is wrong because it is unwholesome, it 
will be easier afterwards to set his mind and his habits against the 
abuse of strong drink ; ‘ nips’ and ‘ drinks’ are the natural successors 
of irregular feeding, of casual ices and chocolate creams, or even 
occasional cigarettes. Here I may say, in passing, that I believe the 
injury done by the latter to growing boys is an evil which calls 
for immediate and stringent legislation. The School Boards seem to 
be powerless before this apparently small but really gigantic evil. 
At present I fear that whether a child shall be drawn into the net 
of Church or Chapel, of Liliput or Blefusco, or whether he shall 
be able to perform that mysterious operation called analysing 
sentences, is regarded as matter of more moment. 

Perhaps the middle of the coming century may witness a revolu- 
tion as great and as important as the Reformation; and far more 
essentially important than any further mechanical inventions or 
scientific discoveries. 

Let us all awake to the belief that the Laws of Health are the Laws 
of God, as binding on us as if they had been thundered forth from 
Sinai ; that if those which are now known with certainty were applied 
in practice, the improvement in human life, morality, and happiness 
would be stupendous; that they should be the first and paramount 
subject of instruction by precept, habit, and example in every school 
and in every home, and gradually but ultimately a code religiously 
observed in mills and shops and offices. 

And so the great truth, now a paradox, may become a common- 
place, that man is greater than his surroundings, and that the pro- 
duction of a breed of men and women, even in our great cities, less 
prone to disease and pain, more noble in aspect, more rational in 
habits, more exultant in the pure joy of living, is not only scienti- 
fically possible, but that even the partial fulfilment of this dream, 
if dream it be, is the most worthy object towards which the lover of 
his kind can devote the best energies of his life. 


Hety HvutcHinson ALMOND. 
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Wednesday, the 29th of August.—To-day comes the good news 
of a genuine success in the Transvaal. General Buller, in command 
of the right wing of the army under the supreme command of Lord 
Roberts, has driven the Boers from their position in front of 
Machadodorp, and after a severe engagement has occupied that 
town or village. The Boers seem to have fought well, and to have 
incurred a considerable loss through their stubborn resistance; but 
their defeat has been a real one, and President Kruger is placed 
under the painful necessity of selecting another capital. Whether 
there will be a retreat upon Lydenburg, and a prolonged resistance 
there, cannot as yet be said, but the war has now entered upon what 
we may reasonably hope is its last stage. I have spoken before of 
the apparent loss of interest in the campaign on the part of the 
general public. Certainly our streets to-day, when the capture of 
Machadodorp has been announced, present a curious contrast to the 
scenes we witnessed a few months ago, when there was such exuberant 
rejoicing over Ladysmith and Mafeking. But if there is this absence 
of outward manifestation of interest, it is clear that the Boer cause 
is steadily losing ground, even among those who were originally 
inclined to favour it. The letters of Chief Justice de Villiers and 
Mr. Merriman, published last week, have placed Mr. Kruger and his 
party in a very odious light, nor has their cause been assisted by 
the revelation of the financial assistance said to have been rendered 
to the notorious Mr. Hargrove by the Transvaal Government. Upon 
the whole, it seems that with the steady decline of the Boer resist- 
ance there is a corresponding diminution in the degree of popular 
favour hitherto enjoyed by the politicians of the Republic. Men are 
again speculating to-day as to the date of Lord Roberts’s return, and 
of his assumption of the duties of Commander-in-Chief, for public 
opinion seems determined to assign that post to him. 

The news from Pekin is disjointed and not wholly satisfactory. 
Yesterday, indeed, an alarming rumour was circulated by a Paris 
newspaper, to the effect that a great battle had been fought and 
the Allies defeated. This is not likely to be the case, but 
communication with the Chinese capital is difficult, and idle ramour 
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is as busy as ever at Shanghai. So fa as the political situation in 
the East is concerned, the most notable thing seems to be the 
determination of the French press, aided by the press of Russia, to 
represent France, Germany, and Russia as standing together in 
defence of a policy which is not that of England or Japan. Yet, 
despite the efforts of the journalists, there is a growing opinion in 
many quarters that the Chinese problem is capable of being solved 
without a European war. 

Thursday, the 30th of August.—Minor prophets are listened to 
when the great prophets are silent, and for this reason the utterances 
of Mr. St. John Brodrick, reported this morning, receive a degree of 
attention from the press to which the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is hardly accustomed. So far as his attempted defence of the 
War Office and his recriminatory attack upon Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are concerned, little need be said. The Under Secretary 
of any department is bound to defend it, with the earnestness of con- 
viction, when it is assailed by the public. But, as even the Govern- 
ment organs point out, something more than the tu quoque of Mr. 
Brodrick is needed to satisfy the public as to the merits of the 
present War Office, or the sufficiency of its preparations for the South 
African campaign. His speech makes it apparent that Ministers 
greatly resent the candidature of Captain Hedworth Lambton for 
Newcastle, and that they seek to claim for themselves a monopoly of 
patriotism and of military zeal. This is eminently unfair to the 
Opposition. The Liberal party is handicapped sufficiently by the 
fact that it has to bear all the consequences of association with a few 
extreme politicians who openly avow that they prefer what, in their 
opinion, are the claims of humanity at large to the interests of their 
own country. It would be the height of injustice to attempt to 
damage it still further by the unfounded assertion that it is as a 
whole, or even largely, composed of men who differ from the Govern- 
ment in their views as to what is demanded by the existing condition 
of affairs in South Africa. 

Death has struck a shining mark in Mr. Henry Sidgwick. His 
reputation among the larger public was not, it is true, widespread ; 
but in his own circle—a circle comprising the foremost thinkers and 
many of the foremost politicians and men of letters of the day—he 
had a position of esteem, and almost of authority, such as it is given 
to few men to gain. The world is the poorer for the loss of his clear 
intellect, sagacious judgment, and happily sympathetic temperament. 

Saturday, the 1st of September.—Events are marching fast in the 
Transvaal. The occupation of Machadodorp, the flight of President 
Kruger and his Executive, and the release of the unfortunate 
prisoners of Nooitgedacht, some of whom have been in captivity for 
more than four months, are events the significance of which it is 
impossible to mistake. The collapse of the Boer resistance seems at 
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last to be at hand. In the recent operations Lord Roberts, it is to 
be observed, has not only given Sir Redvers Buller the foremost 
place, but has dwelt with emphasis upon the success with which he 
has executed movements that have driven the Boers out of their 
temporary capital, and apparently completed their demoralisation. 
One no longer wonders at the almost passionate idolisation of Lord 
Roberts by all who serve under him when one sees the generous 
spirit in which he acts towards all who are brought in contact with 
him—Generals, Boers, private soldiers, press-men, and ordinary 
citizens. The news of the last three days has cheered everybody in 
this country, and fills us with the hope that the end of the struggle 
is within sight. 

From the Far East, however, we get nothing but rumours of 
gathering clouds and growing dangers. Already the mission of 
Field Marshal von Waldersee, which began with so great an amount 
of réclame, threatens to be rendered abortive by the completion of 
military operations at Pekin before he reaches China. If that 
should prove to be the case, there will be bitter disappointment in 
Germany, and the Emperor will possibly see reason to regret some 
of the more florid of the utterances with which he sent his soldiers 
and his greatest General into the field. But the fact that Russia 
seems to be anxious to put a stop to hostilities as quickly as 
possible, and that she has secured a certain measure of support from 
the United States Government for this policy, does not augur well 
for the pacific solution of the problem. The German Emperor will 
certainly resent the suggestion that no severe punishment should be 
meted out to those who are responsible for the murder of his envoy ; 
whilst most of the Great Powers will be slow to admit that so gross 
a series of outrages as those which have been perpetrated by the 
Chinese authorities during the last three months can safely be left 
without an exemplary and drastic treatment of the chief offenders. 
It looks as though we were at the beginning of the second and more 
serious stage of this Far Eastern Question. That which puzzles 
many persons is the part that the United States Executive is playing 
in connection with the negotiations. But a Presidential election 
will explain many things, even the sudden withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can forces from China, which, according to one report, is on the eve 
of being carried out. 

Monday, the 3rd of September.—Lord Roberts has once more 
seized the psychological moment in order to complete the political 
part of his mission to South Africa. The proclamation annexing the 
Transvaal to the British Empire has been confidently anticipated for 
some time, and it is only of specific interest now because it indicates 
the belief of the Commander-in-Chief that the Boer resistance has 
been finally broken down. That there will still be stubborn fighting 
near Lydenburg, and that guerilla operations will not cease either in 
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the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony for some time to come, is 
tolerably certain. But the authority of Great Britain has been 
conclusively established over the greater part of the theatre of war, 
and the English flag is now supreme in both the Republics. The 
political effect of the annexation has been discounted by the fact that 
the public in this country has long recognised it as inevitable, and 
only a small and extreme section of politicians have any criticisms 
to offer to-day upon the action of Lord Roberts. 

China is still the home of mystery. The adoption by Russia of 
the new diplomacy is one of the most startling incidents of the day. 
But it is the function of Russian diplomatists to take the world by 
surprise ; and they are generally successful in achieving this, at all 
events. The proposal for the immediate abandonment of Pekin by 
the Allied forces does not grow in favour, the more closely it is 
considered ; whilst the manner in which it has been put forth by 
Russia unquestionably suggests that there is some hidden motive 
for this surprising movement. It is satisfactory to learn to-day that 
the United States has not yet at least adopted the Russian proposal, 
which seems to have staggered the journalists both of Berlin and 
Paris. That the English Government is most anxious to keep in 
step with St. Petersburg, and that only under the strongest 
provocation will it take any action that might lead to a break-up of 
the concert of the Powers, is an open secret in all well-informed 
quarters. But if Lord Salisbury is called upon to choose between 
the rejection of the Russian plan and the disappointment, not 
merely of Germany, but of those who represent the great commercial 
interests of the Empire in China, he will undoubtedly find himself 
in a very tight place. It is permissible to suggest that the tele- 
graph wire to Schlucht must at present be carrying messages of no 
ordinary weight. 

Wednesday, the 5th of September.—The struggle which is now 
being carried on by the force under General Buller on the road to 
Lydenburg promises to be even more severe than had been anticipated, 
and, though the end is not in doubt, it seems that this last stage of 
the war is to be both costly and difficult. What will happen when 
the Boers are driven from Lydenburg is a point upon which specula- 
tion is at present useless. That the sporadic war in other parts of 
the ex-Republics is still being carried on with energy is proved by 
the attack upon Ladybrand, and by the fears for the safety of that 
town which are openly expressed in the telegrams from South 
Africa. 

One consequence of this state of things is that the conviction is 
growing that an autumn election is not likely to take place. But 
this fact does not lessen the zeal with which both parties in the 
State—or should I say all parties ?—are preparing for the inevitable 
conflict. Sir William MHarcourt’s deliverance at Middleton-in- 
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Teesdale on Monday cannot be said to have contributed to the cause 
of Liberal unity; but his strenuous assertions of his own claim to be 
the sole representative of the old Liberalism are not regarded 
seriously by working politicians, nor will they affect the work which 
is being quietly done in many different constituencies for the 
reorganisation of the Oppusition. Dr. Clark’s fate in Caithness has 
furnished a sharp warning to those who have hitherto made them- 
selves the advocates of the Boer cause; and now that the final 
annexation of the Transvaal has taken place, the probability is that 
both parties will range themselves in line upon the practical question 
of the claim of the Government to the confidence of the country for 
the manner in which it has conducted the war now drawing to a 
close. On this subject Captain Hedworth Lambton was able to give 
Mr. St. John Brodrick a sharp Roland for his Oliver in the newspapers 
of yesterday. It is clear that the issues of the coming contest are 
not to be limited and defined in.the way most pleasing to the 
champions of the new diplomacy and the present War Office. 

The very cordial letter of the Czar to President Loubet may be 
regarded as his way of apologising for his failure to visit the 
Exhibition. Certainly nothing could be more graceful or affection- 
ate than the Russian Emperor’s language; but the French have a 
practical vein in their natures which may lead some of them to ask 
if a friendly letter and an order for the President are to be all that 
their country is to get, in this year of great but unfulfilled expecta- 
tions, from that Russian alliance which once inspired the Gallic 
imagination with such brilliant visions of the future. 

Saturday, the 8th of September.—The noise of political warfare 
is perceptibly increasing. Although no light has been thrown upon 
the actual date of the dissolution; the combatants are not to be 
restrained from rushing into the fray, and every morning brings us 
fresh news from the constituencies, This is more particularly the 
case in Scotland, where there seems to be even more eagerness for 
the battle than in England. Popular expectation has been stimu- 
lated by the announcement that Lord Roberts has sent some of his 
chargers to Capetown. This is regarded as proof that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief contemplates an early return to this country, and 
the public is convinced that when he leaves South Africa the General 
Election will be upon us. There is, however, a substantial minority 
which still refuses to believe that the election is at hand. Lord 
Roberts may send his chargers to Capetown, but it does not follow 
that the Boers are prepared to oblige Ministers by accelerating the 
close of the war, and this morning’s news regarding the reoccupation 
of Ladybrand by the burghers is rather disquieting. 

Of the party controversy at home, there is but little to be said. 
The Liberals of Liskeard have refused to adopt Mr. Courtney as their 
candidate, and, whatever one may think of his personal virtues, no 
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one can be surprised at this action on the part of those of whom he 
has so long been the unsparing and almost savage critic. Sir Edward 
Clarke is still without a constituency, and it seems probable that both 
he and Mr. Courtney will not sit in the next Parliament. There 
are other men, not less eminent, over whose heads the stroke of 
doom seems to be impending. The politicians who are apparently 
marked out for defeat are in every case men who have been identi- 
fied with the pro-Boer agitation. It is curious to note how wide- 
spread seems to be the feeling in favour of that more robust and 
comprehensive Liberalism which—pace Sir William Harcourt—may 
for convenience sake be described as Imperial. I heard the other 
day that not merely in Newcastle, but in Derby and the Monmouth 
Burghs—that is to say, in the constituencies most prominently 
identified hitherto with those eminent opponents of the war, Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt—this feeling prevails to a remark- 
able extent. In the meantime electioneering agents on both sides 
agree in recognising Captain Hedworth Lambton as the most for- 
midable assailant of the Government now in the field. 

Tuesday, the 11th of September.—In spite of the September lassitude 
that hangs over the clubs—or, rather, the remnant that are still open 
for the use of their members—to-day’s newspapers are full of items 
of interest. To begin with, we have the announcement from the pen 
of some sapient journalist that the Liverpool Conservatives have had 
an official intimation from London that the General Election will 
really take place next month; whilst one of the halfpenny papers, 
with equal precision and acumen, announces the real date of the 
return of Lord Roberts from South Africa. He is to leave Capetown 
on the Ist of November. This pretty story has died almost before 
it was born, for this afternoon a telegram from the Commander-in- 
Chief in Africa is published, which makes it clear that he at least 
is in unblissful ignorance of the date when he will be free to embark 
for home. As to the Liverpool story, it hardly calls for refutation. 
Even in these days when constitutional practice seems to be forgotten, 
it is not possible that a single constituency should receive specia} 
information from official sources as to the moment at which Parlia- 
ment is to be dissolved. The new journalism is occasionally, it must 
be confessed, apt to impose too great a strain upon the credulity of 
its dupes. 

More interesting than these guesses at truth is the statement 
that Sir William Butler has been appointed to the command at 
Aldershot. Time has made haste to avenge the wrongs of this 
distinguished soldier. Twelve months ago the Yellow Press pack was 
yelping at his heels with cries of ‘Traitor!’ chiefly because he had 
formed a clearer estimate of what a war with the Boers meant than 
was agreeable to the admirers of the new diplomacy. Now he secures 
one of the most distinguished rewards of his profession, and with it 
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the opportunity of rendering a great service to his country. As for 
the news from South Africa, it is to-day more distinctly favourable to 
our arms than it has been for many weeks past. Slowly but steadily 
Sir Redvers Buller and the forces under his command seem to be 
driving the Boer army out of its last entrenchments, and already 
speculations are current as to the manner in which Mr. Kruger will 
meet the inevitable end. That he will do so with dignity, all generous- 
minded enemies will hope as well as believe; though the story of 
the shipments of gold from Lourengo Marques to Europe seems to 
prove that he is resolved not to expose himself or his kindred to the 
pangs of poverty in the evil days which lie before him. In the 
meantime the British Administration of the Transvaal is clearly 
taking a firmer hold of its task, and by way of happy climax to recent 
events we hear that the Hospital Commission is now actually sitting 
at Pretoria, gathering evidence for the next Parliament under the 
vines and fig-trees of the ex-President himself. 

From China comes to-day one startling bit of news in the shape 
of the telegram from Dr. Morrison published in this morning’s Times. 
Dr. Morrison, it is evident, labours under no illusions as to the situa- 
tion at Pekin, and he speaks with clearness and emphasis regarding 
the responsibility of the Chinese Government and officials for the 
abominable crimes of last Juneand July. He even names the Chinese 
Ministers in London and Washington as having a personal responsi- 
bility in connection with recent events which makes them unfit to 
enjoy the respect of the countries to which they are accredited. But 
the plain-speaking of the Pekin correspondent of the 7imes is not 
imitated elsewhere, and diplomacy in all our European capitals, to 
say nothing of the capital of the United States, is still hiding its 
real meaning under clouds of words. That the Great Powers should 
meekly accept the invitation of Russia and depart from Pekin with- 
out taking any just measure of vengeance for the atrocities which 
were concerted and in part committed in that capital seems in- 
credible. That the German Emperor should tamely submit to the 
humiliation involved in the practical flouting of his recent speeches 
and the crushing of the Waldersee mission before it has fairly begun, 
it is equally difficult to believe. But diplomacy keeps its own 
counsels for the present, and the outside world is left wholly in the 
dark as to the steps that are being taken to solve a problem which 
everybody admits to be not only dark but intensely dangerous. 

Thursday, the 13th of September.—Once again we have proof of 
the fact that the most sensational news has a trick of reaching us in 
the depths of the dead season. A year ago—a year ! an eternity—the 
Dreyfus trial and the negotiations between Mr. Chamberlain and 
President Kruger were engaging our attention—the negotiations 
being distinctly less attractive to the man in the street than the 
court-martial at Rennes. Few persons imagined in those bright 
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September days of 1899 what events lay in wait for the world in 
general and England in particular during the coming twelve months. 
To-day, when we are still in the midst of what used to be the dull 
time when the big gooseberry reigned supreme, we are confronted 
not by one but by several items of news the importance of which it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. To begin with there is the flight 
of Mr. Kruger from the Transvaal, a flight which undoubtedly marks 
the close of the resistance of the Transvaal as a political power to 
the decree of annexation which has gone forth against it. The suc- 
cessive victories of Buller in the Lydenburg district, and now the 
disappearance of the most important members of the Boer Executive, 
bring us very near to the long-deferred end of the war. But the 
country has received this startling news without a sign of popular 
excitement. The days of Mafeking seem as remote as those of Majuba, 
and the nation accepts the announcement of the disappearance of its 
greatest enemy from the field with outward indifference. 

Nor can it be said that much greater interest seems to be felt in 
the approach of the General Election. That it is now really at 
hand is universally assumed. Yet, outside the offices of the Parlia- 
mentary agents, the country seems to take but a languid degree of 
interest in the prospect of an election, and it is difficult to realise 
the fact that within four weeks from now the United Kingdom may 
be undergoing all the turmoil and confusion of a great political 
campaign. The return of Lord Salisbury from Schlucht seems to be 
regarded by the crowd as portending an immediate decision upon 
the question of an election. As to what will follow the announce- 
ment, the point which appears to excite most curiosity is the 
position that will be taken up by Lord Rosebery. If he is to step 
into the breach at the eleventh hour, and lead the Liberal host in 
battle, the party will have to make its wishes on the subject known 
more clearly and emphatically than it has done as yet. 

From China to-day comes farther news indicating the gravity of 
a situation that does not even now seem to be rightly appreciated in 
Europe. Of the horrors of the massacres of European missionaries, 
chiefly English, reported by Dr. Morrison and from Shanghai, there 
is no need to speak. Unless retribution is exacted for such crimes, 
we cannot hope that there will be any safety for white residents in 
China in future. It is, however, the political situation that is still 
the gravest problem that confronts us. England has apparently given 
a decisive negative to the Russian proposal to evacuate Pekin, and 
Germany, though less decisively, has taken the same line. France, 
naturally enough, stands by Russia, and the United States and Japan, 
for reasons that are not altogether intelligible, seem to be taking 
the same course. This means that the Concert of the Great Powers 
has been jeopardised, if not destroyed. Russia cannot, of course, 
persist in her policy of leaving Pekin if Great Britain and Germany 
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elect to remain; but it is to be feared that the difference of opinion 
which has now developed itself among the allies will lead to the rapid 
growth of those international intrigues to which China trusts for her 
escape from her present position. It:cannot be said that there is 
anything in the existing situation to reassure the nervous. 

General regret is felt at the announcement that Mr. John Morley 
will be unable, owing to indisposition, to take any part in public 
speaking during the coming autumn. Although Mr. Morley is now 
in a measure estranged from many members of his old party, and is 
identified with opinions which are the reverse of popular, his personal 
character and his past career ensure for him the respect alike of his 
friends and his opponents, and every one must hope that his illness 
will speedily pass away. 

Friday, the 14th of September.—I have said nothing of the 
disaster at Galveston which has occupied so large a space in the 
newspapers during the last three or four days. But the statements 
published this morning show that it is one of the greatest calamities 
that ever befel a civilised community. The reports to-day place the 
number of the dead at no fewer than 8,000. Since the burning 
of the cathedral at Santiago I:can remember nothing like this, 
Even the sensational newspapers cannot add to the horrors of the 
tale. Yet nobody seems to be greatly moved. It is as though we 
had for the present exhausted our power of feeling strongly. 
Kruger a fugitive, a General Election impending, a tale of horror 
from China, a tale in some respects even worse from Galveston, dark 
clouds hanging over the horizon in the Far East, and a placid 
indifference at home! This is the strange situation by which we are 
now confronted. 

This afternoon comes the announcement that Buller is now at 
Spitz Kop—the very latest of the ‘ capitals’ of the Transvaal—and 
with it the words of the proclamation of Lord Roberts to the Boers 
etill in arms against us. The proclamation had been expected for 
some days past, and the only comment that it seems to evoke is that 
it is somewhat too diffuse and too mild in tone. A frank offer of 
pardon to all who now laid down their arms, coupled with an intima- 
tion that further resistance would be treated with the utmost 
severity, might have been more effectual. We shall see what the 
actual proclamation leads to. With Botha out of the field, the 
military chances of the Boers, even in guerilla warfare, are slight, as 
even the Continental press is constrained to admit. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s letter in reply to the speech 
of Mr. St. John Brodrick is the first serious document in the 
electioneering campaign. Mr. Brodrick was, to say the least, ill- 
advised in the line he took for the purpose of exonerating the War 
Department from the charges brought against it, with such remark- 
able unanimity, by all political parties, and Sir Henry’s rejoinder is 
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distinctly damaging to the Government. The Liberal leader puts 
the case against Ministers with clearness and precision. It is that 
they allowed protracted negotiations with our enemy in South Africa 
to culminate in war without having taken the trouble to ascertain 
that we were prepared for the struggle into which we were thus 
drawn. Mr.. Brodrick’s statement that the army was as well 
equipped in 1899 as in 1895-wholly fails to meet the case of the 
critics of the Ministry, which is that in 1895 our military strength 
was immeasurably superior to that of the Transvaal, while in 1899, 
when we went to war, the Transvaal had succeeded in increasing its 
armaments to so vast an extent that our superiority was absolutely 
destroyed. That the authorities at home and in South Africa were 
fully aware of the extent to which the Transvaal had increased its 
armaments after the Jameson Raid is not a palliation but an 
aggravation of the offence committed {by the Government in allowing 
us to be drawn into a great military struggle without adequate pre- 
paration. 

Saturday, the 15th of September.—The Times, which has never 
been inspired by any consuming love for associations of journalists, 
deals rather severely to-day with the Institute of Journalists, which has 
been holding its annual conference in London during the present 
week. Having had the honour of being president of the Institute in 
1899, I may, perhaps, be allowed to say something about it. To 
begin with, I must protest against the action of the Times in its 
attempt to make the Institute responsible for the alleged shortcomings 
of some one in the employment of its ex-president, Sir James 
Henderson. However heinous the offence of this person may have 
been, the Institute of Journalists is no more responsible for it than 
is the editor or manager of the 7imes, The action of which the 
Times complains is the transfer without acknowledgment of an article 
from its columns to those of the Belfast News-Letter, a distinct offence 
against morals which no honest journalist will defend. 

Personally, I have suffered as much as most persons from this 
kind of offence. At the time when I was responsible for the editor- 
ship of a weekly newspaper, I received every week a copy of the 
Monday’s issue of a certain Dublin daily newspaper, and I found 
that almost invariably the leading article was a mere paraphrase of 
the chief political article in my own newspaper. More recently, I 
was attracted to a certain American review, presumably of high 
standing, by the announcement that it contained an article upon a 
distinguished man of whom I had recently written abiography. The 
name of the author of this article was given. It was one with which 
I was not familiar. On turning to the article itself, I found that it 
consisted of a mere string of extracts from my book, printed as though 
they were the original remarks of my unknown friend the author. 

I mention these incidents to show that I have every reason to 
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sympathise with the indignation of the Zimes at the appropriation 
of its ideas by other newspapers. But where the Times makes a 
mistake is in its attempt to make the Institute of Journalists 
responsible for this kind of—well, let me call it free conveyance, 
The Institute of Journalists has done excellent work in organising 
the working body of reporters and sub-editors throughout the United 
Kingdom, and in defining professional usage so far as their occupa- 
tion is concerned. But it has a higher and a wider task before 
it. Ifthe newspaper press is to deserve the respect of the public, 
and to be worthy of the great influence which it exercises in our 
national life, certain abuses now connected with it must be sternly 
repressed. 

Among those abuses only a minor importance can be ascribed to 
that system of filching of which the 7imes complains. Recklessness 
of statement is, after all, the greatest defect of the English press to- 
day. English newspapers are not corrupt. No shadow of proof has 
ever been produced to support the charges of corruption which have 
at times been made against our newspapers. But recklessness of 
statement is, unfortunately, an infirmity which pervades the press 
as a whole; and if the Institute of Journalists could impress upon 
the conductors of our newspapers the feeling that honour demands 
that their first care should be for the accuracy of their statements, it 
would confer an enormous benefit not only upon the press, but upon 
the whole community. 

Last year at this time, it will be remembered, many newspapers 
were filled with serious attacks upon the character of Sir William 
Butler. The wretched ‘ yellow’ newspapers upon which so large a sec- 
tion of the public is fed did not hesitate to speak of him as a traitor, 
and to charge him with the responsibility for the war in South Africa. 
All the world now knows how false these statements were. Yet fora 
considerable period they were proclaimed in newspapers, the con- 
ductors of which would have been indignant if their good faith had 
been called in question. It is this recklessness in statement, accom- 
panied by a distinct pandering to the love of the mob for sensational 
news, that are the greatest evils of our press at the present moment, 
and it is against these that the Institute of Journalists, if it is to 
prove worthy of the position it holds, ought tirst to direct its action. 

Tuesday, the 18th of September.—The long-expected thunderbolt 
fell last night. Men were uncertain up to the very latest moment 
as to what the Council at Balmoral might bring forth, and the 
innumerable rumours in the newspapers met with little credence. 
But by five o’clock the truth had been revealed, and it was known 
that the dissolution about which there has been so much speculation 
was actually to take place. Outwardly I cannot recall on any 
previous occasion so quiet a reception being given to the news that 
Parliament had been dissolved and that a General Election was at hand. 
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The newsboys did not bawl the tidings in the streets, and even the 
big lines on the placards seemed to excite no emotion. In the 
political clubs there was, of course, the usual gossip and much sharp 
criticism on one side or the other of the action that had been taken. 

That, in spite of all the preliminary gossip, it came unexpectedly 
to most of those who thought themselves qualified to judge, was not 
to be denied ; nor could the fact be questioned that the announce- 
ment that Lord Salisbury had yielded to the insistence of the party 
managers came as a shock to not a few of his admirers. Two small 
facts will perhaps better convey the truth on this point than any 
amount of mere argumentation. It is barely a week since I talked 
over the possibility of a dissolution with two of the most eminent 
members of the late Liberal Cabinet. Neither of them believed in it. 
They expressed themselves satisfied that Lord Salisbury would not, 
for the sake of any mere party advantage, take a step which was 
without precedent, and for which no public justification could be 
alleged. Some weeks earlier—again I speak of a fact within my own 
knowledge—an important member of the present Government laid a 
substantial wager with a Radical member of Parliament. The 
Minister wagered that no dissolution would take place this year, and 
he avowedly did so because he was convinced that the Prime 
Minister would never countenance what, in his opinion, would be a 
‘dirty trick.’ Let me add to these two facts a third, and I shall have 
finished with this question of party recrimination. In the Times of 
this morning the news of the dissolution, surely the most important 
news in this morning’s paper, is printed in an inside page, and it is 
only referred to in the second leading article. There is certainly no 
show of exultation on the part of the leading organ of the Ministry 
over its latest achievement. 

- Now that the die has been cast, however, there is a general 
feeling of relief. Since we are to have a Khaki Election, the sooner 
it is over the better seems to be the prevailing opinion on both 
sides. The newspapers assume with great confidence that it will 
go badly for the Opposition. But it is curious that all but the 
most hardened partisans of the present Administration base their 
anticipations, not upon the merits of the Government, but upon the 
disastrous divisions among its opponents. I wrote a few days ago 
of the speculations current as to the line that Lord Rosebery 
would take when the appeal was made to the country. Naturally 
these speculations have multiplied themselves since last night’s 
announcement, and I should not be an accurate reporter of passing 
events if I did not chronicle the fact that many Liberals express 
themselves bitterly on the subject of Lord Rosebery’s abstention from 
any open action in favour of the party. Whether the appeals that 
are being addressed to Dalmeny in shoals will move him to action 
I do not know, but at least as an outsider I may point out that 
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hitherto any intervention by Lord Rosebery in political affairs since 
1896 has been the signal for renewed attacks upon him by those who 
profess to be the only true spokesmen of modern Liberalism, and 
that no attempt has been made by the great body of Lord Rosebery’s 
old colleagues to denounce or even to dissociate themselves from 
his assailants. If the Liberal party has to face the severe struggle 
to which it is now called without the assistance of the ex-Premier, 
it must take to itself some portion at least of the responsibility for 
this fact. 

But if the state of the Liberal party is by general admission 
most unhappy, it would be wrong to assume that perfect peace 
prevails in the ranks of the Ministerialists. Lord Salisbury’s 
surrender to Mr, Chamberlain—for in that light the dissolution is 
generally regarded—is resented by many of his followers, who, despite 
the present popularity of the Colonial Secretary, have but limited 
confidence in his judgment and scanty admiration for his methods. 
I happened to be in the lobby of the. House of Commons on that 
spring evening in 1868 when the news was made known that Lord 
Derby had resigned and that Mr. Disraeli had become Prime 
Minister in his place. One would have thought from the way in 
which the announcement was received by a good half of the Con- 
servative members that Mr. Disraeli was a political opponent instead 
of being their own leader in the House of Commons. They had 
tolerated him, followed him, profited by his matchless audacity and 
his brilliant gifts; but they hated him, nevertheless, and regarded 
him as an alien who could never be received into the true fellowship 
of English Toryism. Something of the same sentiment is felt now 
in a modified form with regard to Mr. Chamberlain. In half a dozen 
years or less Mr. Disraeli had made himself the idol of the men who 
thus contemned him. Who can say what fate lies in store for Mr. 
Chamberlain? For the present there seems to be only one fact 
upon which all Conservatives are agreed; that is, that whatever 
other position may be assigned to the Colonial Secretary, he can 
never be permitted to become Prime Minister. 

There is another rift in the lute so far as perfect Conservative 
harmony is concerned. That is caused by the feeling that the 
present Ministry has blundered, and blundered badly, in its manage- 
ment of the war, and in other departments of administration. Many 
a good Conservative frankly avows that if only an alternative Govern- 
ment were possible he would be glad to see it installed in office. Even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not obscurely hinted that he took 
this view a few weeks ago. But the opinion is almost universally 
prevalent among Conservatives that there is no possibility of an 
alternative Government, and certainly so long as men can point to 
an extreme section of Radicals like Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark 
as representatives of Liberal opinion, even Liberals themselves seem 
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to acquiesce in this view. I have sought in what I have written to 
set forth dispassionately the political situation as it exists to-day, 
when we stand on the eve of the last General Election of the 
century, and the great issues of national policy are about once more 
to be submitted to the test of the ballot-box. For the next four 
weeks the fight will be carried on in the streets, and any one man’s 
opinion on the merits or the probable result will be neither better 
nor worse than that of any other. 

Thursday, the 20th of September.—It would profit little to follow 
the tumult of speeches and electioneering news with which the 
newspapers are now filled. So far as speeches are concerned, the 
Opposition has got the start in the utterances of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone; but the Government, will quickly make up 
its lee-way. As for the newspapers, they are pounding each other 
impartially with a vigour that knows no restraint. It is only in the 
Westminster Gazette that I find a systematic attempt to deal with 
the issues before the country in the reasonable spirit of the historian. 
To the average Tory editor every Liberal is either a traitor who hates 
his country and would willingly see her defeated by some other 
Power, or he is a man who is really a Tory in disguise. The Liberal 
organs are crying out against Mr. Chamberlain because of the com- 
mercial investments of the members of his family in firms that 
advertise themselves as ‘contractors to the Admiralty,’ and dwelling 
upon the breakdown of the Ministry in the crisis of the war last 
January. Less fortunate than their opponents, the Liberals have also 
to submit to the attacks of the wreckers on their own side, the 
quidnunes of the pro-Boer faction, who, having failed signally in 
their attempt to carry their party with them, are now trying to per- 
suade the world that they are the only Liberals left, and that every 
one who does not share their sentiments is a deserter from the ranks. 
It is not, perhaps, an edifying spectacle that the country thus pre- 
sents, but it is one which a General Election makes inevitable. In 
this diary, however, the incidents of the angry controversy need 
hardly find a place. 

Saturday, the 22nd of September.—One used to be told in the old 
days of the humours of an English election. Alas! there is little 
that is humorous in the struggle in which the nation is now 
engaged. Pages of rival manifestoes from the leaders of the two parties 
fill the newspapers, and from every town and almost every village 
comes up some item of news to swell the ‘ electioneering intelligence’ 
of the journals. There is plenty of heat and noise, not a little, too, 
of bitterness. But of humour I fail to detect a grain. It is not in the 
newspapers, or the election addresses of those whom we call states- 
men, or in the speeches of candidates that one finds anything to 
lighten the depressing gravity of the spectacle. But if one leaves 
newspapers and public meetings alone and goes into the street, 
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or to places where ordinary men congregate, the tension is to 
some extent relieved. I went a couple of days ago to a northern 
county on a hurried visit, and I was surprised to find how little men 
seemed to be concerning themselves about the General Election. 
Where they talked of it at all, they seemed to speak rather as 
spectators than as actors. I found, too, that in the constituencies 
there is not quite the same cocksureness as to the result as that 
which prevails in the newspapers. Every election brings its sur- 
prises with it, and the surprises of this election are not likely to be 
less than those of previous contests of the same kind. But the one 
point on which all seem to be agreed is that there is no possible 
chance of the return of a Liberal majority to the next House of 
Commons. 
Wemyss ReIp. 
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